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CHAPTER  I. 
HERE  was   crlooin  in  the  Crawl  Farm, 


-*-  though  the  sun  shone  bravely  down 
upon  it,  and  its  lilies  were  at  their  whitest, 
and  its  roses  at  their  sweetest.  A  gloom 
almost  like  the  gloom  of  death,  but  which 
must  be  borne  by  the  quiet  women  there  as 
they  had  borne  it  many  times  before, 
making  no  sign  to  anyone  that  all  things 
were  not  bright  and  happy  with  them. 

Mrs.  Weird  came  down  the  garden  walk 
to  where  Hertha  was  tending  the  flowers 
under  the  orchard   wall.      It   was   curious 

VOL.  III.  B 
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how  those  two  drew  away,  when  they  could 
do  so,  from  the  grand  new  part  of  the 
house  and  grounds,  and  lived  their  lives 
amidst  the  simpler  surroundings  which  still 
retained  the  look  of  the  old  times.  Mrs. 
Weird  was  more  at  home  in  her  back 
parlour  and  dairy,  Hertha  amongst  her 
barbarian  beds  of  columbine  and  Canterbury 
bells,  than  either  could  be  in  the  fashionable 
new  shell,  which,  at  great  expense  of  con- 
tractors' work  and  upholstery,  covered  only 
unquiet  hearts. 

'  I  think  tliis  will  be  the  finishing  blow  to 
your  father,  Hertha.' 

Mrs.  Weird  had  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand,  over  which  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  pondering  for  the  last  hour. 

'  It  is  about  the  Trolgooth  mines.  They 
are  making  another  calL  He  will  have  to 
meet  it  with  three  thousand  pounds  by  the 
1st  of  September.' 
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^  What  is  he  going  to  do,  mother  ?' 

'  He  found  there  was  time  for  him  to  get 
off  by  the  midday  mail  to  London,  so  he 
has  gone  to  the  station  now,  and  Coulson 
has  ridden  with  him  to  bring  back  the  horse. 
He  will  see  what  he  can  do  with  his 
solicitor/ 

'And,  if  he  cannot  do  anything,  what 
then  ?' 

Mrs.  Weird  looked  towards  the  Crawl- 
borough  workhouse  which  reared  its  sub- 
stantial brick  front  some  way  off,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

'  Go  there,  I  suppose,  Hertha.  And  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  much  worse 
off  than  we  are  now.  At  any  rate,  we 
should  know  the  worst  had  come  that  could 
come.  We  have  been  so  long  now  expect- 
ing a  blow  of  some  kind  or  other  to  fall.' 

Hertha  s  first  thought  flashed,  not  to  her 
father,  but  to  Albion  Grey. 

b2 
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^Mother,'  she  said,  standing  there,  tall, 
fair,  with  the  morning  sunshine  on  her 
stately  head,  and  the  bunch  of  purple  bells 
lying  loosely  in  her  hands,  '  do  other  people 
know  about  the  mines  being  like  this  ?' 

'I  can't  say,  child.  I  should  think  those 
who  look  into  such  matters  might  have  a 
suspicion.  There  are  people  about  here 
who  used  to  have  shares  in  them.  They 
may  know  that  calls  are  being  made.  But 
that  is  nothing  to  us.' 

*  Do    you    think    Dr.    Sparke    knows, 
mother  ?' 

'  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Your  father  tells 
him  most  things.  I  daresay  he  has  told 
him  that.  It  is  no  disgrace  for  a  call  to  be 
made  upon  one's  shares.' 

For  Mrs.  Weird  had  a  jealousy,  even  yet, 
of  Hertha  thinking  of  her  father  as  not 
quite  so  noble  and  upright  as  he  used  to 
be. 
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^No,  mother,  it  is  no  disgrace,  of  course. 
I  know  that.  It  only  means  that  we  shall 
soon  lose  all  our  money.' 

Hertha  gripped  the  purple  Canterbury 
bells  until  their  stalks  were  bruised  and 
broken.  Dr.  Sparke  knew,  and  therefore 
Albion  Grey  must  know,  too.  That  was 
why  he  had  been  so  changed  of  late.  Her 
pride  had  served  her  well.  Better  to  have 
drawn  herself  away,  as  with  sore  pain  she 
had  done,  from  him,  than  to  have  given  him 
even  a  momentary  glance  into  the  deep  of 
love  she  bore  him,  only  that  he  should  have 
had  this  opportunity  of  returning  her  con- 
fidence. Hertha  threw  another  handful  of 
earth  into  the  grave  which  had  to  be  covered 
up  in  her  heart  now. 

*  Well,  mother,  I  suppose  something  can 
be  done.' 

'  Of  course,  child,  something  can  be  done. 
Your  father  has  ^one  to  his  solicitor,  to  try 
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to  raise  rDore  money  on  the  farm.  It  is  not 
mortgaged  quite  up  to  its  full  value  yet. 
And  then  perhaps  he  may  borrow  money 
from  the  Crawlborough  bank.  So  he  may 
tide  over  this  time.  One  cannot  tell.  The 
next  call,  and  no  one  knows  when  that  may 
come,  means  ruin.' 

'-  And  that  you  and  I  should  earn  our 
own  bread,  and  father's  too,  in  some  way.' 

'JSTay,  not  even  that,  Hertha.  Every- 
thing that  we  may  earn  will  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  mines,  until  all  the  creditors  have 
been  paid  in  full.  We  shall  be  beggars, 
that  is  all.' 

They  stood  there,  mother  and  daughter, 
in  silence.  Al]  around  them,  the  sunshine, 
the  flowers,  the  murmuring  river,  the  whis- 
pering elm-tree  leaves,  the  fall  of  golden 
light  on  moss  and  lichen  and  ivied  wall,  so 
beautiful ;  all  within  so  utterly  dark  and 
dreary. 
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'  If  you  had  been  provided  for,  Hertha, 
1  should  not  have  felt  it  so  much.  I  was 
never  ambitious  for  you,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  you  comfortably  settled  before 
this  came.  To  think  of  the  opportunities 
you  have  had.  I  always  had  an  idea,  Her- 
tha,  it  was  because  you  had  a  sort  of  under- 
standing with  Albion  Grey ;  but  since  it  is 
not  that,  I  cannot  understand  you.' 

'  No,  mother,  you  cannot,'  said  Hertha, 
with  a  little  touch  of  bitterness.  For  this 
was  part  of  her  burden,  that  it  had  to  be 
carried  alone.  Better  it  should  be  carried 
alone,  so  far  as  Albion  Grey's  falseness  had 
caused  it ;  but  not  better  so  far  as  it  was 
due  to  that  pride  which  would  not  let  an- 
other suffer  the  disgrace  and  loss  whose 
shadow  was  coming  upon  them  now.  She 
might  have  had  sympathy  in  that,  and  how 
comforting  sympathy  would  have  been ! 

They  went  to  the  quiet  nook  by  the  river 
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bend,  and  there  they  talked  it  all  over, 
considerinoj  what  could  best  be  done.  And 
then  Mrs.  Weird  returned  to  the  house, 
leaving  Hertha  alone. 

And  she  was  still  there  alone  when  Al- 
bion Grey  came  up  with  the  music.  There 
was  an  air  of  constraint  and  awkwardness 
about  him,  which  Hertha  could  well  under- 
stand now.  Of  this  last  trouble  he  might 
not  have  heard,  but,  of  how  things  were 
tending,  he  knew  from  Dr.  Sparke,  and  he 
was  very  wise  in  withdrawing  in  time. 

Hertha's  soul  recoiled  with  a  scorn  that 
was  all  the  more  painful  to  her  because  she 
had  to  hurl  it  upon  the  man  she  still  loved. 
She  must  be  civil  to  him,  nevertheless.  To 
be  other  than  that,  would  be  to  imply  that 
he  had  withdrawn  something  from  her,  and 
to  imply  that,  implied  that  she  also  had 
given  something,  whether  now  withdrawn 
or   not.      He  should  never  have  leave  to 
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know  that.  She  could  afford  him  polite- 
ness, come  what  might. 

*  You  left  some  of  your  music  last  night, 
Miss  Weird,  at  least  I  suppose  you  must 
have  left  it,  for  I  found  it  amongst  mine, 
and  I  thought  I  had  better  bring  it  back  at 
once.  It  is  your  book  of  quartets.  You 
will  want  to  practise  some  of  them  for 
Thursday.' 

'  No,  I  shall  not,  thank  you.  I  am  not 
going  on  Thursday.' 

'Not  going?     Why  not?' 

'  Because  I  was  only  asked  to  one  of  the 
evenings.' 

'  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Anne 
asked  me  to  both,  because,  I  suppose,  there 
are  not  so  many  men's  voices  to  make  sure 
of.  Did  you  enjoy  last  night  ?  People 
seem  to  think  it  went  off  successfully.' 

'  Yes.  Possibly  I  should  have  enjoyed  it 
more  if  I  had   not   had  anything   to  sing. 
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But  of  course  it  was  a  treat  even  to  get  a 
sight  of  Madame  Venezio  ;  and  our  little 
Nanni  sang  splendidly.  When  .Nanni  sings, 
she  appears  to  rae  to  become  another  being/ 

'And  not  a  better  one,  either.  Nanni 
does  so  many  other  things  so  much  more 
prettily  than  even  she  does  her  singing,  that 
I  sometimes  wish  she  would  let  her  singing 
alone.  One  can  be  quite  enough  in  love 
with  the  rest.' 

Albion  said  this  to  make  way  for  Hertha 
to  be  jealous,  if  she  were  so  disposed.  If 
she  did  care  anything  about  himself,  she 
would  probably  show  a  little  irritation  at 
hearing  another  so  openly  praised.  Mr. 
Grey  gave  himself  credit  for  penetration 
enough  to  be  sure  of  that,  at  any  rate.  If 
she  did  not  show  it — but  he  rather  lioped 
she  would.  He  should  like  to  feel  that  he 
had  some  power  over  her,  though  only 
power  to  make  her  suffer. 
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But  Hertha  was  blessed  in  this,  that 
jealousy  had  no  place  amongst  her  other 
sorrows.  And  to  be  jealous  of  JSTanni,  too. 
Besides,  she  had  common  sense  enough  to 
know  that  Albion  Grey  would  naturally 
marry  someone,  that  being  what  he  had 
come  to  England  for.  And,  if  his  choice 
fell  upon  Nanni,  she  could  not  help  feeling, 
knowing  him  as  she  did  now,  that  in  the 
bright  little  creature,  whose  childish  wil- 
fulness covered  so  much  latent  power,  he 
was  getting  as  much  as  he  deserved,  per- 
haps more  than  he  deserved.  And  so  he 
listened  in  vain  for  touch  of  pain  or  sharp- 
ness in  her  voice  as  she  looked  him  in  the 
face  and  said, 

'  You  do  not  know  what  Nanni  is,  when 
you  want  her  to  give  over  singing.  She 
will  be  a  great  artist  one  of  these  days.' 

'  I  believe  I  know  Nanni  a  great  deal 
better  than   you  think   I  do,'    said  Albion 
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Grey,  half  tempted  to  reveal  all  the  truth, 
and  so  irritate  this  cold  creature  into  some- 
thing like  interest. 

'  You  do  not  know  her  much  if  you  do 
not  think  she  is  doing  her  highest  work 
when  she  is  singing.' 

'  I  know  her  better  than  you  do,  Miss 
Weird; 

'  Perhaps,'  returned  Hertha,  drily.  '  You 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  her  now 
and  then  for  a  whole  month.' 

Albion  reddened,  flung  a  stick  into  the 
water,  kicked  a  mossy  stone  after  it,  and 
then  got  up  to  go  away.  Hertha  was 
really  too  provoking. 

*  It  doesn't  take  long  to  know  some  girls. 
You  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  attraction  to 
them  from  the  very  first,  and  you  understand 
them,  right  off.  Others  you  may  be  witli 
for  years,  and  get  no  further  than  you  were 
at  the  beginning.' 
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Hertha  made  no  reply. 

'And  that's  just  as  it  is  with  you,'  he 
continued,  impetuously,  '  and  I  don't  know 
what  I  have  done  that  you  should  shut  me 
up  like  this.  One  might  think  I  wasn't 
worth  speaking  to  or  taking  any  notice  of. 
I'm  just  as  I  always  was,  I  suppose.  At 
least  I  don't  feel  that  I  am  any  worse.  If 
you  do  I  am  sorry  for  it.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Hertha,  quietly. 

Albion  kicked  another  stone  into  the 
water.    It  went  more  violently  than  the  first. 

'  I  should  like  to  know  what  I've  done  to 
be  snubbed  in  this  way.' 

'  I  do  not  snub  you,  Mr.  Grey.  I  only 
let  you  alone.' 

'  Well,  that  is  snubbing  me.  You  know 
well  enough  you  mean  it  for  snubbing. 
And  it's  a  mean  sort  of  thing  to  behave  to 
a  man  so  that  he  can  t  have  it  out  with  you. 
If  you  would  only  say  what  it  is.' 
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If  only  Hertha  could.  But  that  was 
impossible.  If  a  man  could  not  find  out  his 
own  faithlessness,  it  was  better  let  alone. 
At  any  rate  the  woman  who  suffered  from 
it  showed  more  dignity  in  letting  it  alone. 

*Let  us  leave  it,  Mr.  Grey.  We  don't 
seem  to  understand  each  other.  I  only  want 
to  be  quiet.' 

Albion  looked  at  her.  Either  she  did 
not  care  for  him,  which,  though  humiliating, 
was  perhaps  the  best  thing  now ;  or  he  was 
not  wealthy  enough  for  her,  and  she  was 
taking  this  way  of  letting  him  feel  it.  But 
at  any  rate  he  need  not  have  any  scruples 
now  about  giving  all  he  had  to  give  to 
bright  affectionate  little  Nanni.  And  the 
last  lingering  doubt  had  faded  that  with 
Hertha  better  things  might  perhaps  have 
been  given  him  than  any  he  could  find 
elsewhere. 

'  Very  well  then,'  he  said,  '  we   will  leave 
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it.  It  is  better  so.  But  at  any  rate  this 
quartet  has  to  be  practised.  Will  you  do 
your  part  with  me  now  ?' 

'  I  told  you  I  was  not  going  on  Thursday.' 

'  So  you  did.  I  beg  your  pardon  again. 
Are  you  going  to  the  concert  to-night?' 

'No.  My  father  took  tickets,  but  we 
shall  give  them  away.  You  may  have  them 
if  you  like.' 

'  No,  thank  you,  I  have  some  already.  I 
was  going  to  ask  if  you  would  go  with  us, 
as  Mrs.  Weird  does  not  care  much  for  music' 

'  You  are  very  good,  but  I  do  not  think 
in  any  case  we  could  have  done  that.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  you  could  now.  At 
least  not  in  the  present  case.  I  only 
thought  I  might  as  well  tell  you  what  was 
in  my  own  mind.  I  think  now  I  shall  ask 
Mr.  Jacob  Weird  to  let  me  go  with  him  and 
Nanni.' 

'That  will  be  better.' 
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Albion  Grey  almost  wished  he  could  have 
sent  Hertha  into  the  water  after  the  stones. 
Would  nothing  shake  her  out  of  her  scorn- 
ful indifference.  However  he  could  be 
indifferent  too. 

^Yes.  Old  Dr.  Sparke  is  so  dreadfully 
scientific.  He  will  look  at  the  thing  entirely 
from  the  critic's  point  of  view.  But  with 
Nanni  it  will  be  as  good  as  the  music  to 
see  how  the  little  thing  enjoys  it.  And 
then  Madame  Venezio  is  going  to  sing  with 
Londi  the  duet  Nanni  and  I  sang  together 
last  nidit.  I  wish  we  had  to  do  it  acjain  on 
Thursday.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  ask  Dr. 
Sparke  to  have  it  put  down  for  us.' 

*0r  you  could  do  it  as  an  encore.  You 
will  be  sure  to  be  encored,  you  know.' 

'  Good  morning,  Miss  Weird.' 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Grey.' 

And  now  she  felt  that  he  must  at  last 
understand  as  mucli  as  was  necessary  for 
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him  to  know  at  all — that  she  would  rather 
be  left  to  herself. 

And  Albion,  for  his  part,  was  convinced 
that  he  should  be  doing  no  wrong  to  Hertha 
Weird  in  giving  all  he  had  to  give  to 
JSTanni. 

But  he  did  not  sing  that  duet  with  her, 
after  all,  at  Lady  Anne's  next  party. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

AFTER  that  conversation  with  Hertha, 
after  the  almost  scornful  manner  in 
which  she  had  given  him  to  understand  that 
she  had  no  further  interest  in  anything  he 
had  to  offer,  Albion  Grey  yielded  himself 
entirely  to  the  sweet  influence  which  Nanni 
exerted  over  him,  and  yielded  himself  to  it 
with  a  secret  relief  that  things  were  as  he 
once  feared  they  might  be.  For  at  first  it 
was  fear  that  they  might  be  so ;  then  hope 
that  they  would  be  so  ;  then  relief  that  they 
were  so. 

He  was  doing  no  wrong  to  Hertha  by 
taking   all  that  little  Nanni  could   bestow 
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upon  him.  Whether  he  was  doing  an}^ 
wrong  to  himself  he  did  not  stay  to  think. 
There  was  such  a  delicious  blending  in  her 
of  the  innocence  of  the  child  and  the  glow- 
ing nature  of  the  woman,  that  she  was  a 
continual  surprise  and  delight  to  him.  And 
then  with  such  simple  frankness  she  allowed 
him  to  see  all  he  could  be  to  her,  the  joy 
his  love  brought,  the  pride  she  felt  at  having 
been  chosen  by  him.  Any  man  might  be 
happy  in  only  knowing  he  had  bestowed 
such  pleasure  on  the  girl  who  had  given  her 
heart  to  him. 

x\s  yet  his  relationship  with  Nanni  was  a 
matter  between  themselves.  He  had  not 
rushed,  as  lovers  generally  do,  to  seek  the 
consent  of  parents  or  guardians,  and  so,  as  it 
were,  put  a  padlock  on  the  treasure  they 
have  secured.  He  felt  there  was  a  sort  of 
awkwardness  in  making  known  to  society — 
society  in  this  case  being  Hertha — what  he 

c2 
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had  done.  He  wished  her  to  know  that  he 
had  a  very  great  interest  in  the  child,  that 
the  month's  acquaintance  which  had  been 
flung  in  his  face  so  scornfully  had  admitted 
him  to  a  considerable  knowledge  of  her 
character,  and  had  also  done  something  in 
the  way  of  advancing  his  own  happiness, 
but  he  was  not  quite  prepared  to  own  him- 
self conquered.  Hertha  must  have  seen 
that  his  love  was  set  upon  herself;  and, 
though  she  had  taken  rather  a  humiliating 
way  of  showing  him  that  his  trouble  was  in 
vain,  still  he  felt  that  he  would  be  rather 
lowered  in  her  estimation  by  being  able  so 
very  quickly  to  transfer  his  affections.  He 
was  not  by  any  means  soothing  his  wounded 
heart  by  dashing  into  the  first  engagement 
that  presented  itself.  Hertha  need  not 
think  she  had  stung  him  to  tliat  extent. 
Most  women,  when  they  have  repelled  a 
man,  take  a  sort  of  unworthy  pride  in  seeing 
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him  caught  in  the  rebound  by  some  one  who 
is  of  course  inferior  and  unsuitable,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  is  caught  measures 
the  amount  of  his  previous  devotion.  Her- 
tha  should  not  have  that  satisfaction,  what- 
ever else  she  had. 

Then,  independently  of  her,  there  was  a 
keen  pleasure  in  keeping  his  secret  to  him- 
self a  little  longer,  in  crushing  out  for  his 
own  special  benefit  the  first  sweet  fragrance 
of  the  flower,  before  the  whole  world  was 
bidden  know  how  fortunate  he  had  been. 
And  Nanni  now  seemed  willing  to  let  the 
matter  rest  so.  With  the  most  engaging 
simplicity  she  had  at  first  proposed  going  to 
tell  Uncle  Jacob  and  Lady  Anne  all  about 
it.  And  when,  smihng,  he  checked  her  in 
her  pretty  eagerness,  she  had  looked  up  into 
his  face  with  the  disappointment  of  a  child 
who  is  not  allowed  to  go  and  exhibit  some 
new  toy.     But  now  it  was  different. 
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^  I  will  do  as  you  tell  me/  she  said,  when 
that  morning,  returning  from  the  Crawl 
Farm  he  stayed  at  the  Chantry  house,  and 
Jacob  Weird  being  out,  had  had  a  talk  with 
Nanni  under  the  lime-tree.  ^  When  you  tell 
me  that  I  may  speak  of  it,  it  will  be  all 
right.  But  perhaps  Uncle  Jacob  will  not 
let  me  do  as  I  like.' 

'  I  think  Uncle  Jacob  always  lets  you  do 
as  you  like,'  said  Albion,  kissing  the  rosy 
cheek  that  had  been  resting  on  his  arm. 

'  No.' 

And  ISTanni's  eyes  flashed,  and  there  came 
that  look  into  her  face  which  made  her 
seem  years  older. 

'No,  it  is  not  so.  When  I  could  have 
gone  out  into  the  world  and  sought  my  own 
work,  he  kept  me  here.  It  is  not  my  own 
will  that  I  am  staying.' 

'  Yes,  it  is,  Nanni.  It  is  surely  your  own 
will  that  you  stay  here  when  I  love  you. 
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You  are  all  my  world,  and  I  must  be  all 
yours,  too.' 

The  girl  turned  slowly  away  from  him 
with  the  smile  she  had  when  she  was  singing. 

'  It  is  good  for  me  that  you  love  me,  but 
I  have  my  life  as  well  as  the  rest.  I  am 
not  quite  what  you  think  me.' 

'  'No,  Nanni,  you  are  not.  You  have 
wings  folded  up,  and  every  now  and  then 
you  spread  them  and  make  believe  you 
are  going  to  fly  away  from  me.  But 
you  cannot.  You  cannot  be  happy  any- 
w^here  away  from  me.  I  have  you  and  will 
hold  you.' 

A  sort  of  impatient  quiver  ^seemed  to 
pass  through  her.  Albion  Grey,  folding  her 
closely  in  his  arms,  felt  it. 

'  You  do  not  understand.  If  it  comes  to 
me  I  shall  follow  it,  though  you  and  all  the 
world  tried  to  hold  me  back.  I  must  go. 
That  is  enough.' 
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'  Where,  JSFanni  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a 
dream  that  comes  over  me.  But  this  I 
know,  I  have  m}^  life  to  live,  and  I  must 
live  it  when  the  time  comes.     Still ' 

And  Nanni  gave  her  cheek  a  little  nestle 
against  his  arm. 

'  Still  I  love  you,  and  I  like  you  to  love 
me.' 

'  Of  course  you  do,  Nanni.  And  you 
may  talk  as  you  like,  but  you  could  no  more 
be  happy  without  me  now,  than  I  could  be 
happy  without  you.  You  are  fast,  little  one, 
you  cannot  stir  away.  You  may  beat 
your  wings  if  you  like,  but  you  cannot 
fly  any  more.     And  it  is  happier  to  sing  so.' 

*  Mrs.  Pennydrop  says  I  can  do  just  as  I 
like  with  people,'  said  Nanni,  dropping 
suddenly  into  her  spoiled-child,  petulant 
manner.  '  And  Mrs.  Pennydrop  knows. 
She  is  a  very  wise  woman,  though  she  is  so 
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old,  dreadfully  old,  not  at  all  able  to  work 
and  scold  as  she  used  to  do.  She  told 
Lady  Anne  there  was  no  saying  me  nay. 
There  then.' 

And  Nanni's  pretty  little  air  of  defiance 
was  positively  charming.  One  could  keep 
contradicting  her  indefinitely  for  behaviour 
which  became  her  so. 

'  Mrs.  Pennydrop  is  an  excellent  woman, 
Nanni,  but  she  has  made  a  good  many  mis- 
takes in  her  time.  I  could  say  you  nay  my- 
self, and  I  will  do  it  some  of  these  days. 
You  don't  suppose  you  are  always  going  to 
have  your  own  way,  little  one.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  do.  You  try.  See  if  you 
can  make  me  do  anything  I  really  don't 
want  to  do.  Why  should  we  ?  What  else 
is  there,  but  that  we  should  be  as  happy  as 
we  can.' 

'  Nothing  at  all,'  said  Albion  Grey.  '  It 
is   the  philosophy  I  have  given  myself  up 
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to  for  the  present,  and  I  find  it  serves  me 
very  well.  The  only  thing  to  make  it  work 
comfortably  is  that  we  must  both  manage  to 
have  one  way  of  being  happy.' 

^  Of  course,'  said  Nanni,  drawing  herself 
up  and  making  believe  to  look  as  demure  as 
any  little  puritan  maiden,  *  and  that  way  is 
to  be ' 

'  My  way,  Miss  I^anni.  And,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Mrs.  Pennydrops  in  the  world,  you 
will  find  that  you  can  only  be  happy  by 
lettinGj  me  have  it.     You  are  made,  Nanni, 

C  7  7 

to  let  somebody  rule  you,  and  you  have 
found  me.     So  it  is  all  right.' 

Kanni  shook  her  head  saucily,  but  there 
was  still  that  strange  look  behind  the 
laughing  light  of  her  eyes  ;  look  of  a  spirit 
that  had  never  found  its  master  yet,  look 
of  a  will  that  would  have  its  way  when  the 
time  came. 

There  was  the  sound  of  some  one  turn- 
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ing  the  key  in  the  rusty  old  lock  of  the 
garden  gate,  and  then  Jacob  Weird  came  in. 
Albion  Grey  began  to  stroll  leisurely  about 
the  garden.  There  was  no  need  to  excuse 
his  appearance  there,  for  as  the  old  uncle 
had  said  to  ISTanni  before, 

*  Albion  does  not  want  you  to  give  him 
his  welcome,  child/ 

But  Jacob  seemed  weary  and  ill  at  ease 
now.  There  was  a  pre-occupied  look  upon 
his  face,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
gay,  merry  dialogue  his  entrance  had  dis- 
turbed. He  had  been  long  away  that 
morning,  longer  than  he  meant ;  for  he  had 
met  Madame  Venezio  and  Lady  Anne,  and 
they  had  had  him  into  the  deanery,  and 
Madame  had  said  all  she  could  to  make 
him  give  his  consent  to  this  plan  of  taking 
Nanni  to  Vienna  when  the  London  season 
was  over. 
.  Lady  Anne,  too,  was  beginning  to  turn  in 
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that  direction.  Nanni's  success  at  the 
musical  party  the  evening  before,  Madame's 
evident  appreciation  of  Sir  Montague's 
promises  of  all  the  help  that  might  be 
needed  in  the  way  of  funds,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  brilliant  future  for  the  girl,  were 
having  their  influence  upon  her.  As  for 
the  dean,  he  would  give  the  weight  of  his 
opinion  in  neither  scale.  Jacob  Weird  had 
to  stand  alone.  But  he  did  stand,  and 
firmly  too.  Not  a  word  would  he  hear,  not 
an  inch  would  he  move  from  his  own 
solemn  will  and  purpose  that  the  child 
should  stay  there  by  hira,  to  be  cared  for 
and  watched  over  by  himself  only. 

*  Madame,'  he  said,  with  the  tears  in  his 
deep-set  black  eyes,  and  with  almost  a 
despairing  wail  of  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
'  I  would  rather  the  child  died.  Let  me 
rest  in  peace.' 

And  Madame  gave  it  up. 
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'Poor  old  soul,' she  said,  when  he  was 
gone.  '  He  has  lived  alone  until  he  is  crazy. 
We  must  be  merciful  to  him.  But  it  is 
cruel  to  the  girl.' 

And  now  he  had  come  back,  and  he  sat 
himself  wearily  down  under  the  lime-tree 
and  drew  Nanni  beside  him.  But  Nanni 
was  not  to  him  what  she  used  to  be.  She 
had  given  over  her  little  petting,  caressing 
ways.  Only  now  and  then  she  would  take 
on  a  passionate  fit  of  alFectionateness,  would 
sit  at  his  feet  and  lay  her  head  upon  his 
knees,  and  look  up  with  such  pleading  in 
her  eyes,  eyes  that  were  so  like  her  mother's. 
And  he  knew  what  she  would  say. 

'  Uncle  Jacob,  you  will  let  me  go.' 

He  did  not  chide  her  now.  He  could  not 
bear  the  pain  it  brought  when  she  flashed 
up  into  anger  and  turned  upon  him  with  the 
quick,  impetuous  reproaches.  He  could  only 
lay  his  hand  gently  upon  her  head,  and  say. 
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*  Child,  look  in  my  face  and  see.' 

Madame's  concert  that  evening  was  a 
brilliant  affair.  Lady  Anne  took  Nanni 
under  her  wing,  Albion  Grey  having  secured 
his  seat  immediately  behind  them.  Jacob 
Weird  did  not  go,  he  said  he  wanted 
to  be  alone. 

It  was  almost  the  first  concert  Nanni  had 
ever  attended,  her  musical  education  having 
been  confined  to  her  uncle's  instruction  and 
what  she  heard  in  the  cathedral,  until  she 
went  to  London.  And  now  her  eyes  grew 
big  and  bright  with  excitement  as  she  lis- 
tened, and  her  whole  being  seemed  gather- 
ed up  into  eager  attention.  How  beautiful 
she  looked  !  Albion  Grey  moved  his  place 
a  little  so  that  he  might  watch  her,  for  that 
to  him  was  better  than  the  music. 

'  Do  you  like  it  so  very  much,  Nanni  ?' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me,'  she  said,  in  her  petu- 
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lant  way.     '  It  is  too  beautiful  for  you  to 
spoil  it  with  talking.' 

Albion  laughed  to  himself.  He  would 
teach  her  to  be  more  respectful  to  him,  by 
and  by.  And  then  he  began  to  picture  to 
himself,  how,  very  soon,  perhaps  after  a  few- 
days,  he  would  speak  to  Uncle  Jacob  about 
it,  and  claim  his  little  prize  before  all  Crawl- 
borough.  JSTot  until  after  Lady  Anne's 
musical  party,  however;  "he  must  have  one 
more  quiet  hour  with  Nanni  in  that  deserted 
old  summer-house,  no  one  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  It  was  a  pleasure  within  a 
pleasure  to  have  her  all  to  himself  in  that 
way,  the  delicious  secret  of  their  happiness 
known  only  to  their  own  two  hearts.  When 
it  once  became  known  in  general  society, 
Nanni  could  not  but  change  just  a  little. 
People  would  talk  to  her  about  it,  and  that 
would  make  her  self-conscious,  perhaps  con- 
ceited.    Lady   Anne    would   treat   her   to 
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long  moral  reflections  upon  the  seriousness 
of  the  step  she  was  taking,  and  that  would 
stiffen  her  into  a  sort  of  artificial  propriety. 
Hertha  would  perhaps  be  jealous  of  her, 
and  that  would  make  her  vain.  But  now 
everything  was  perfect.  It  was  what  one 
might  call  the  '  private  view '  day  of  his 
newly-found  bhss,  and  he  wished  it  could 
last  for  ever. 

Madame  had  sung  a  little  Italian  duet 
with  Nanni  at  the  deanery  party.  It  was 
set  down  to  be  sung  to-night  with  the 
soprano  who  had  already  appeared  several 
times  in  the  previous  part  of  the  concert. 
Whilst  the  audience  were  waiting  for  its 
performance,  something  seemed  to  have 
gone  wrong  with  the  director's  arrange- 
ments. There  were  whispering  voices ; 
then  the  sound  of  hurried  steppings  to  and 
fro  in  the  singers'  room,  just  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  reserved  seats.   The  audience. 
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after  waiting  patiently  for  awhile,  began  to 
rustle  and  murmur.  The  feelings  of  the 
gallery  manifested  themselves  in  clapping 
and  stamping,  then  in  shouting.  Signor 
Londi,  the  basso  who  had  been  singing  with 
Madame  Venezio  just  before,  came  into  the 
hall,  was  directed  by  one  of  the  attendants 
to  Lady  Anne's  place,  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her. 

Apparently  what  he  said  did  not  meet 
with  her  approval,  for  she  shook  her  head 
and  assumed  a  somewhat  severe  expression 
of  countenance.  However,  the  Signor  per- 
severed. He  had  a  little  pencilled  note  in 
his  hand,  which  Lady  Anne  was  to  read. 
By  degrees  her  face  relaxed.  After  much 
gesticulation  and  bowing,  it  became  evident 
by  the  Signor's  animated  delight  that  what 
he  came  to  ask  had  been  granted.  Lady 
Anne  turned  and  presented  him  to  her  god- 
child, with  whom    he  began    to    exchange 

VOL.  III.  D 
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some  remarks;  but  what  they  were  could 
not  be  heard,  for  both  gallery  and  back 
seats  were  now  unmistakably  manifesting 
their  disapproval  at  this  unexpected  hiatus 
in  the  proceedings. 

Nanni  at  first  flushed  scarlet.  Then  a 
strange  sort  of  dignity  gathered  round  her. 
To  Albion  Grey's  astonishment,  the  Signor 
took  her  hand  and  led  her  out  of  the  room. 
He  was  still  more  astonished  when,  a  min- 
ute or  two  afterwards,  she  came  upon  the 
orchestra,  not  holding  Signor  Londi's  hand 
this  time,  but  led  by  Madame  Yenezio,  witli 
whom  she  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  so- 
prano, who,  as  the  conductor  explained,  had 
suddenly  been  taken  ill. 
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TF  Albion  Grey  was  surprised,  so  were  the 
-*-  good  folk  of  Crawlborough.  Every- 
one knew  Jacob  Weird's  black-eyed  little 
foster-child  ;  but  no  one  thought  ever  to  see 
her  standing  there  side  by  side  with  Ma- 
dame Venezio,  the  great  contralto  singer,  on 
the  orchestra  of  their  public  hall.  Still  less 
did  they  ever  think  to  hear  her  sing  as  she 
did  sing  when  the  first  burst  of  surprised 
applause  had  died  away.  Such  clear,  bright 
ringing  notes,  tones  that  had  neither  fear 
nor  tremor  in  them,  only  the  very  beauty 
and  essence  of  music. 

]N"anni  looked  at  no  one,  not  even  Albion 
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Grey.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  see  something 
far  away.  She  was  full  of  pride  and  joy, 
not  in  herself  but  what  she  was  doing. 
Her  whole  soul  spoke  out  in  her  voice ;  not 
the  soul  of  the  petulant  child,  but  the  soul 
of  the  woman  that  could  tell  itself  in  no 
other  way.  When  the  duet  was  over, 
Crawlborough  delivered  itself  of  such  a 
round  of  applause  as  had  not  burst  from  its 
old  lips  for  many  a  year.  Loudly  and  more 
loudly  the  cheering  swelled,  and  reached 
its  climax  when  Nanni  re-appeared,  led  by 
Madame,  bright  and  smiling,  who  placed 
her  in  the  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  then 
went  to  the  piano  to  play  the  accompani- 
ment to  a  little  Italian  sonsj  which  the  c^irl 
had  sung  to  her  in  London. 

Nanni  w^as  right.  She  ^vas  in  her  own 
world  now.  She  seemed  to  grow  brighter 
and  more  lovely  as  she  stood  there,  an  em- 
bodied lyric.     Absolute,  pure  delight  shone 
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out  from  her  eyes,  and  irradiated  her  whole 
form.  Signor  Londi  came  up  on  the  or- 
chestra to  listen.  He  had  not  expected  the 
little  girl  to  do  so  well.  It  was  amusing  to 
watch  his  face  change  from  doubt  into 
dawning  hope,  and  from  hope  to  triumph, 
as  she  stood  there,  pouring  out  with  neither 
effort  nor  weariness  the  treasures  of  a  voice 
whose  like  he  had  scarcely  ever  heard. 

'  You  have  done  splendidly,  my  child,' 
said  Madame,  embracing  her  when  they  had 
come  down  again  into  the  artists'  room. 
The  Signor  wanted  to  bring  her  down  him- 
self, but  Madame  Venezio  would  not  give 
up  that  privilege  to  anyone.  '  Your  voice 
is  for  all  the  world,  and  you  are  for  us,' 

'Yes,  I  am,'  said  JSTanni,  gravely;  and 
that  was  all  she  said. 

Signor  Londi  led  her  back  into  the  hall, 
and  her  appearance  there  was  the  signal  for 
another  round  of  applause,  and  round  upon 
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round,  until  the  old  place  rang  again.  Then, 
with  a  low  bow  over  her  little  hand,  he 
relinquished  her  to  Lady  Anne. 

Nanni  took  her  place  with  a  grave  quiet- 
ness. She  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  ap- 
plause. The  strange  new  dignity  which  had 
gathered  round  her  was  not  for  any  praise 
from  the  good  Crawlborough  people. 

*  You  have  done  very  nicely,  very  nicely 
indeed,  my  child,'  said  Lady  Anne.  '  I  am 
quite  pleased  with  you.  But  you  must  not 
be  too  much  elated.' 

Nanni  said  nothing.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  Madame  Venezio,  she  had  just 
then  come  upon  the  orchestra  for  her  last 
song.  She  did  not  even  turn  to  take  any 
notice  of  Albion  Grey's  low  spoken  words 
as  he  bent  over  her  to  give  his  congratula- 
tions. 

Albion  laughed  to  himself  So  then  the 
little  girl  was  proud  of  her  triumph.     She 
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was  feeling  too  proud  to  speak  to  hioi.  It 
should  be  different  another  time,  though. 
And  he  was  amused  to  think  how  he  would 
bring  her  down  from  that  comical  little  perch 
of  her  dignity.  N'anni  dignified,  Nanni  a 
prima  donna  !  It  was  too  ridiculous.  And 
yet  she  sat  there  so  quiet,  so  self-possessed, 
though  all  the  people  were  looking  at  her, 
and  wondering  and  perhaps  envying.  What 
an  odd  mixture  the  child  was  !  What  sud- 
den ups  and  downs  and  vagaries  there  were 
about  her!  And  through  them  all  she  was 
so  loveable. 

ISTanni  was  driven  home  in  the  deanery 
brougham,  Lady  Anne  setting  her  down  at 
the  Chantry  house  with  a  few  words  of 
excellent,  advice. 

^  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear,  you  will  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  pupils.  This  has  been  an 
excellent  beginning  for  you.  I  am  sure 
Mrs,   Carrobel   will   have    no   hesitation  in 
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arranging  with  you  for  a  course  of  lessons 
for  her  girls.     So  very  fortunate.' 

Nanni  made  no  reply. 

'  Only  you  know,  child,  you  must  not 
depend  too  much  upon  a  first  success.  After 
all,  it  is  nothing  but  perseverance  that  will 
establish  3^0 u.  It  is  your  own  steady  efforts, 
not  what  may  be  called  an  accidental  piece 
of  good  fortune  like  the  present,  which  \vill 
secure  you  a  position.  Try  not  to  be 
elated,  but  go  on  quietly,  and  I  am  sure 
your  uncle  Jacob  will  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied.' 

To  which  exhortation  Nanni  still  made 
no  reply  but  the  dutiful  kiss  which  her 
godmother  always  expected  at  parting. 

Albion,  who  had  hurried  out  of  the 
concert-room  and  away  to  Jacob  Weird's 
house,  to  be  ready  to  receive  her,  came  out 
now  prepared  with  wraps  and  shawls.  He 
had  told  Jacob  all   about  Xauni's   success. 
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and  Jacob  had  listened  without  a  smile. 
It  had  not  pleased  him.  But  the  manner 
of  her  coming  home  was  better.  He  had 
expected  to  see  her  flushed  with  triumph, 
wild,  excited.  Instead,  she  was  very,  very 
quiet.  She  came  and  took  her  place  by 
him  as  he  sat  there  by  the  open  window  of 
the  room  which  looked  out  into  the  garden, 
and  laid  her  cheek  upon  his  knee;  and, 
when  he  stooped  down  to  kiss  her,  she 
touched  his  face  with  soft  caressing  fingers. 
It  was  as  if  the  old  tenderness  had  come 
back,  which  never  used  to  be  wanting 
between  them. 

'  Child,  you  are  tired.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  you  if  you  had  not  gone.' 

*Iam  not  tired.  Uncle  Jacob,'  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  '  only  I  have  much  to  think 
of.' 

And  Nanni  sighed.  It  was  almost  the  first 
time  Jacob  Weird  had  heard  her  do  that. 
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'  Good  night,  Nanni.  Haste  away.  It  is 
rest  you  want,  and  to  be  alone  in  the 
dark; 

But  she  only  kept  hold  of  him  more 
firmly. 

'  One  can  be  alone  in  the  dark  any  time, 
Uncle  Jacob.' 

'That  is  true,  child.  And  alone  just  as 
much  in  the  daylight.  But  it  is  darkness 
and  quietness  that  you  want  now.  What 
has  frightened  vou,  Nanni  ?' 

CD  ./  ' 

JSTanni  lifted  her  face  to  him,  still  keeping 
her  hands  clasped  round  his  knees. 

'  What  is  there  for  me  to  be  frightened 
about  ?     I  was  in  my  ov/n  place.' 

'  Your  own  place,  child  ?  ISTay,  it  was 
no  place  for  you.  I  wish  Madame  and  the 
Signor  had  been  far  away.  Go  and  sleep, 
Nanni,  and  to-morrow  there  will  be  peace 
for  you  again.' 

A  curious  look  came  into  the  aiiTs  eves. 
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*  Yes.  Perhaps  to-morrow  there  will 
be  peace.' 

Then  she  kissed  him,  shook  hands  gravely 
with  Albion  Grey,  and  left  them.  But 
instead  of  going  to  her  own  room  she  went 
and  stood  in  the  porch  leading  into  the 
garden,  where  all  was  dim  and  shadow}- 
now,  only  the  pinnacled  east  front  of  the 
cathedral  looming  over  the  lime-trees,  the 
rose  window  under  its  topmost  arch  just 
catching  the  moonlight,  and  gazing  down  like 
an  eye  ujDon  them.     Albion  followed  her. 

'Nanni,  you  puzzle  of  a  child,  what  has 
come  over  you  ?  You  seem  as  if  you 
thought  you  did  not  belong  to  us  any 
more.' 

He  raised  her  head  to  him,  to  kiss  her 
forehead.  She  suffered  him  to  do  it,  but  he 
could  feel  there  was  a  keeping  herself  apart 
from  him.  It  was  only  part  of  Nanni  he 
was  holding  now. 
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'  Good  night,'  she  said,  in  a  quiet, 
measured  little  voice.  '  You  must  know 
that  I  have  much  to  think  of.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  have  to  think 
of,  you  little  icicle,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
shall  not  let  you  go  away  from  me  like 
this.  You  seem  to  have  shot  up  into  a 
woman  all  at  once,  and  I  will  not  have  it 
so.  Forget  it  for  awhile,  and  be  your  own 
little  self  again,  the  same  Nanni  that  talked 
to  me  in  the  summer-house  last  night.' 

'Last  night?'  and  the  girl  looked  as 
though  making  some  painful  effort  to  re- 
member. '  Last  night  ?  Yes.  But  it 
seems  such  a  loncj  time  01:^0.  So  much  has 
happened.  That  was  quite  in  another  part 
of  my  life.' 

Albion  laucrhed. 

'  You  foolish  child  !  I  wish  I  could  sive 
you  a  good  shake.  Nothing  has  happened 
but  that  somebody  was  ill,  and  you  had  to 
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sing  instead  of  her.  I  wish  to  goodness 
she  could  have  stuck  to  her  own  work  in- 
stead of  putting  it  on  to  you  and  frightening 
you  out  of  your  five  senses  in  this  way.' 

^  I  am  not  at  all  frightened,  thank  you, 
Mr.  Grey/  said  Nanni,  still  in  measured 
tones  ridiculously  like  those  she  put  on 
sometimes  when  she  was  pretending  to 
be  remarkably  well  behaved.  Only  that 
now  there  was  no  pretence.  She  was  not 
putting  it  on  to  be  laughed  at,  Albion 
could  feel  that.  Indeed  she  was  not  put- 
ting it  on  at  all.  Was  this  another  of  her 
changing  moods  ?  Some  new  light  was 
constantly  playing  over  her,  but  none  yet 
which  had  altered  her  for  him  as  completely 
as  this. 

^If  you  are  not  frightened,  ISFanni,  then 
what  are  you?  Are  you  sorry  for  what 
you  have  done  ?' 

Albion  Grey  was  thinking  of  the  kiss  they 
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had  exchanged  in  the  deanery  garden,  and 
all  that  it  meant  for  them,  and  that  sweet 
half  hour  in  the  old  summer-house. 
Nanni  was  thinking  of  the  new  world  that 
had  burst  into  existence  for  her  since  she 
sang  by  Madame  Yenezio's  side  in  the  con- 
cert-room. She  looked  at  him,  with  almost  a 
solemn  purpose  in  her  face. 

'  Sorry  !  Oh,  uo  !  Has  it  not  made  for 
me  all  the  beauty  of  my  life  ?  Only  it 
means  that  I  shall  leave  so  much.' 

'  And  that  more  will  come  to  you, 
j^anni.* 

And  again  Albion  Grey  folded  her  in  his 
arms. 

*  Nanni,  just  be  yourself  again  for  one 
moment.  Say  you  are  happy.  And  kiss 
me.' 

*  I  think  I  am  beautifully  happy.  It  is 
not  of  myself  tliat  I  think  just  now.  Yes,  I 
will  kiss  you,  and  now  you  must  let  me  go.' 
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She  turned  her  face  to  him  in  the  gloom. 
Albion  held  her  tightly  to  him,  more  tightly 
because  he  still  felt  it  was  not  all  of  her 
that  he  held.     And  then  he  went  away. 

Nanni  heard  the  door  close  upon  him, 
heard  his  steps  out  into  the  quiet  lane. 
Then  she  rushed  back  into  the  little  room 
where  Uncle  Jacob  was  sitting,  and  with  a 
passionate  burst  of  tears  flung  herself  at  his 
knees.  She  spoke  no  word  at  all,  only  clung 
to  him,  and,  as  he  laid  his  hands  tenderly 
upon  her,  he  could  feel  how  she  trembled 
beneath  them. 

'Poor  little  one !' he  said.  'They  have 
tired  you.  If  I  had  had  ray  will,  child, 
you  should  have  stayed  at  home  with 
me.  My  little  Nanni,  the  only  one  I  have 
in  all  the  world !' 

The  girl  never  spoke.  There  was  only  a 
sound,  half  sob,  half  groan,  as  she  knelt  there 
with  her  arms  tightly  clasped  around  him. 
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'  Good  night,  Nanni,  go  and  rest/ 

And  then,  quietly,  with  no  more  tears, 
but  with  the  spirit  of  a  woman  shining  in 
her  face,  she  left  him. 

*  It  is  her  mother  who  lives  again  in  her,^ 
said  Jacob  Weird  to  himself  as  he  sat  there^ 
And  then  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  remembered. 

Nanni  stole  noiselessly  away.  As  she 
went  through  the  passage  leading  to  the 
stairs,  she  just  laid  her  cheek  for  a  while 
against  the  coat  which  hun^^  on  one  of  the 
pegs.  It  was  Uncle  Jacob's ;  he  used  to 
wear  it  when  he  sauntered  about  the  garden 
smoking.  There  was  a  bit  of  withered  sweet 
brier  in  one  of  the  button-holes.  As  she 
sat  beside  him  under  the  lime-trees  that 
morning  he  had  reached  out  and  plucked 
it  from  the  bush  by  the  wall.  She  took  it 
and  then  went  away  to  her  own  room,  and 
knelt  for  awhile   by  her  little  bed.  holding 
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the  faded  leaves  in  her  hand  and  kissing^ 
them. 

She  heard  the  old  familiar  sounds,  the 
shutting  of  doors,  the  turning  of  keys, 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  then  Uncle  Jacob 
pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  in  his  room,  as 
was  his  custom  when  he  had  anything  on 
his  mind.  By  and  by,  except  that  pacing, 
all  was  silent.  And  then  she  sat  down  by 
the  window,  open  now  in  the  July  darkness, 
and  pressing  the  bit  of  sweet  brier  in  her 
fingers,  and  sometimes  holding  it  to  her  lips, 
she  thought  and  thought  until  the  purpose 
she  had  made  had  gathered  up  its  strength 
and  could  be  an  action. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

M 


ADAME  VENEZIO  was  sitting  up 
late,  too,  ill  the  drawing-room  of 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  Crawlborough 
hotels,  and  Sir  Montague  Barbegan,  who 
was  starting  for  the  south  by  the  midnight 
mail,  sat  with  her. 

'  I  do  not  think  anything  could  have 
happened  more  fortunately,'  he  said.  '  A 
thing  that  is  done  suddenly  is  done  with  so 
much  better  effect.  We  will  really  bless 
that  soprano  for  taking  on  one  of  her 
fainting  fits.' 

Madame  Venezio  laughed  brightly. 

'If  she  had  not,  I  would  still  have  made 
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the  little  one  sing.  I  had  set  my  mind 
upon  a  duet  with  her,  and  in  public  too, 
just  to  let  her  feel  the  inspiration  that 
comes  to  a  true  artist  in  the  presence  of 
numbers.  What  I  saw  of  the  child  in 
London  convinced  me  she  had  the  tempera- 
ment to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind  splendidly. 
And  she  did.' 

'  It  was  a  bold  step,'  said  Sir  Montague, 
smoothing  his  black  moustache,  *  but  a  very 
wise  one.' 

Sir  Montague  was  a  handsome  old  man 
still.  When  the  gout  was  not  upon  him, 
he  carried  himself  with  a  certain  military 
dignity.  His  hair  was  thick  and  strong, 
though  almost  white  now ;  his  eyebrows  and 
moustache  were  coal  black,  giving  him  an  air 
of  distinction  quite  independent  of  the  other 
good  points  which  he  possessed  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Barbegan  family.  And 
then   having    young   children   growing   up 
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about  hiin,  and  a  young  wife,  for  Lady 
Barbegan  was  not  five  and  thirty  yet  and 
determined  to  liave  her  share  of  enjoyment 
in  the  world,  he  was  not  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  privileges  of  age  to  any  great 
extent,  even  had  he  been  so  disposed. 

Which  disposition  in  truth  w^as  far  from 
him.  He  took  his  pleasures  still,  though  he 
had  to  take  them  after  a  more  moderate 
fashion.  He  was  very  popular  in  society^ 
popular  even  amongst  the  young  ladies,  for 
his  manners  were  courtly,  and  he  had  a 
fine  art  of  making  those  about  him  feel  at 
ease  because  he  made  them  feel  pleased 
with  themselves.  Lady  Barbegan  had  not 
in  any  way  relaxed  her  vigilance  over  him, 
when  the  time  and  the  circumstances  were 
favourable  for  llirting.  Indeed  her  watch- 
fulness was  quite  as  necessary  now  as  it 
had  been  fifteen  years  before.  But  at  the 
same  time  Sir  Montague  v;as  careful  of  his 
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reputation.     He   never  went   further   than 
was  prudent  for  that. 

And,  ever  since  that  musical  morning  at 
Mrs.  Albemarle's,  he  had  been  considering 
how  N^anni  could  be  disposed  of  at  some 
convenient  distance.  Lady  Barbegan,  with- 
out meaning  mischief,  was  constantly  re- 
curring to  the  curious  likeness  which  she 
professed  to  have  discovered  between  him- 
self and  Jacob  Weird's  foster-child.  She 
was  going  farther  than  that  now.  She  had 
said  that  she  should  not  be  content  until 
she  had  found  out  something  about  ISTanni, 
for  she  was  quite  sure  the  girl  did  not 
come  of  a  common  stock.  There  was  that 
about  her  manner  and  bearing  which  be- 
tokened good  blood.  And,  though  Isabel 
was  not  a  persevering  woman,  she  was 
pertinacious.  If  JSTanni  remained  within 
reach,  she  would  keep  on  at  her  question- 
ings  and   surmises.     If  Nanni  went    to    a 
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distance,  she  would  soon  forget  all  about  it. 

Therefore  Nanni  must  go  to  a  distance ; 
to  Vienna  with  Madame  Yenezio.  That 
was  altogether  the  best  opening  for  her. 
He  had  succeeded  in  giving  Madame  to 
believe  that  his  interest  in  the  girl  was 
purely  benevolent ;  and  he  had  done  what 
was  just  as  useful,  given  her  such  an  inter- 
est in  Nanni  on  her  own  account  that  he 
knew  now  she  would  never  rest  until  the 
promising  little  songstress  was  placed  under 
recfular  artistic  traininc^.  Things  had  v/orked 
exceedingly  well  for  him  so  far.  It  was 
only  patience,  and  all  would  be  safe. 

'  It  is  as  you  say,  Madame,  a  bold  stroke ; 
but  then  Lady  Anne  is  really  anxious  for 
the  girl  to  go.' 

'  Most  anxious,  Sir  Montague,  I  assure 
you  most  anxious.  You  know  at  first  she 
had  strong  prejudices,  but  we  have  over- 
come all  that.     And,  when  I  went  in  for  a 
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few  moments  after  the  concert,  I  could  see 
she  only  wanted  a  good  strong  will  outside 
her  own,  to  settle  the  whole  matter.  She 
promised  me  that  in  a  few  weeks  she 
would  make  up  her  mind ;  then  she  seemed 
half  disposed  to  let  me  take  everything  into 
my  own  hands,  which,  as  you  see,  I  mean  to 
do; 

'  Yes.  Of  course  you  will  watch  over 
Nanni's  interests  in  every  way  as  if  she 
were  your  own.' 

'  You  need  not  fear.  Sir  Montague.  I 
have  my  little  daughters,  and  she  shall  be 
as  carefully  cherished  as  they  are.  As  for 
her  musical  education,  that  I  shall  also 
direct,  and  you  will  see  that  in  a  year  or 
two  she  will  have  a  splendid  reputation. 
She  has  the  temperament  for  an  artistic  life. 
The  life  must  not  be  denied  to  her.' 

'  On  no  account  denied.  Only  one  feels 
sorry  for  the  old  man.' 
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Sir  Montague  felt  that  it  was  onl}'  seemly 
to  say  this.  One  must  let  one's  benevolence 
show  on  all  sides.  Madame  shrugged  her 
shoulders  as  only  an  Italian  can. 

*  Yes,  as  you  say,  one  feels  sorry  for  the 
old  man.  Still,  not  beinsj  her  father,  he 
has  no  riglit  to  control  her  actions.  No 
legal  right,  I  mean.  Nanni  must  choose 
for  herself,  and  she  has  chosen.' 

'Then  it  is  all  right.  And,  Madame,  in 
any  difficulty  as  regards  money  matters,  you 
will  apply  to  me.  Indeed  there  shall  be 
no  difficulty.  You  wull  see  that  everything 
is  done  to  secure  her  success,  and  to  you  I 
look  for  her  comfort.  I  constitute  myself 
her  patron.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  bring  forward  my  name  need- 
lessly in  the  matter.  I  have  no  wish  to 
parade  myself  Also  my  brother  and  I  do 
not  think  alike  in  many  matters.  Probabl}^ 
he  would  not  fall  in  with   any  plan  more 
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readily  for  my  liaving  an  interest  in  it.' 
'  I  understand  you,  Sir  Montague.  You 
may  leave  everything  to  my  good  manage- 
ment. I  have  gained  my  wish  so  far.  I 
will  gain  it  to  the  end.  I  intend  to  make 
of  Nanni  a  great  singer.  And  now  good 
night.  You  know  I  have  to  be  stirring 
early.' 

A  couple  of  hours  from  that  time,  the 
baronet  was  comfortably  asleep,  well 
protected  by  travelliog  wraps  of  the  best 
quality,  in  a  first-class  carriage  bound  for 
Euston  Square.  A  few  hours  later,  in  the 
fresh  sunny  brightness  of  the  morning, 
Madame  Venezio,  who  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  at  once  home  to  Vienna,  had 
started.     And  Nanni  was  with  her. 

That  was  the  purpose  the  girl  had  made 
as  she  sat  by  her  open  window,  looking  out 
into  the  dark  and  pressing  Uncle  Jacob's 
sweet   brier   in  her  hands.     In  a   year  or 
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two  she  would  come  back,  and  they  should 
all  be  so  proud  of  her.  She  was  going  to 
her  own  life,  to  her  own  work.  The  voice 
called,  she  must  follow  it.  And  she  could 
not  understand  why  those  whom  she  left 
behind  should  need  her  more  than  she 
needed  them.  It  would  all  come  right  in 
the  end. 

Jacob  Weird  had  given  orders  that 
Nanni  was  not  to  be  disturbed  in  the 
morning.  Something  in  the  child's  manner 
had  troubled  him.  He  was  sure  she  needed 
to  build  up  by  rest  and  quiet  what  the 
excitement  of  the  concert  had  taken  out  of 
her.  And  when,  after  taking  his  breakfast 
alone,  he  went  out  to  the  cathedral  service, 
he  renewed  his  injunctions  that  she  w^as  to 
be  let  alone. 

'  All  right,  sir/  said  Mrs.  Penny  drop. 
^  There's  no  one  knows  better  than  myself 
wliat  a  deal  it  takes  to  make  up  tlie  want 
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of  rest.  When  she  was  a  little  bairn  and 
kep'  me  waking,  as  many  and  many  a  night 
she  did,  sir,  there's  no  one  can  tell  the 
trouble  I'd  used  to  have  to  up  and  do  my 
work  of  a  morning  as  I  always  liked  to  do 
it.  If  Peggy  had  been  one  at  that  time  that 
I  could  have  trusted,  which  she  wasn't,  and 
only  is  now  with  good  training,  I  could 
have  laid  with  the  greatest  of  comfort  while 
midday.  But  I'm  thinking,  Mr.  Weird,  sir, 
she'll  be  none  the  worse  for  a  cup  of  tea 
by-and-by,  for  she  didn't  take  a  bit  last 
night  when  she  come  home  from  the  music, 
and  a  morning  fast  isn't  a  good  thing  when 
you've  nothing  over  night  to  do  it  upon.' 

'  Very  well,  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  let  her 
have  everything  that  is  comfortable  ;  but  if 
she  sleeps  she  is  not  to  be  disturbed.' 

And  Jacob  went  away  to  the  cathedral 
prayers.  He  sat  in  his  old  place  most 
mornings  now,  well  out  of  sight  behind  the 
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other  surplices,  and  if  he  liked  he  sang, 
though  not  so  sweetly  as  heretofore ;  and  if 
he  liked  he  was  silent. 

Coming  out  into  the  Close  after  service, 
Lady  Anne  met  him,  brisk,  wide  awake, 
active  as  usual,  indeed  more  so  than  usual 
this  morning,  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
chorister  boys  not  having  been  up  to  the 
mark,  and  the  echo  of  a  reproof  in  conse- 
quence still  lingering  within  her  voice. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Weird,  and  how  is 
l^anni  ?  You  would  hear  of  course  of  the 
wonderful  success  she  had  last  night.  I  do 
think,  you  know,  after  all,  we  must  let  her 

go.' 

^  Never,  Lady  Anne,  never.'  And  Jacob 
Weird  looked  Nanni's  crod mother  straiiifht 

o  o 

in  the  face,  witli  no  wavering  of  purpose  in 
this,  whatever  he  had  shown  in  other  mat- 
ters. '  I  owe  you  much  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  the  child,  but  I  cannot  give  way  in 
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this.  She  is  mine ;  she  is  all  I  have  in  the 
world.' 

'  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  I  know  you  feel  strongly 
about  it,  and  I  believe  the  dean  is  partly  of 
3^our  opinion.  But  Madame  Venezio  was 
ursinof   me  as^ain   last  mght.     And    really, 
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you  know,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  her 
future  interests.' 

'  It  is.  I  consider  them  when  I  keep  her 
here  by  my  side.' 

'Well,  yes.  If  you  object,  I  will  not  on 
any  account  force  your  judgment.  Mrs. 
Carrobel  has  already  decided  upon  having 
her  to  give  lessons  to  the  two  girls.  I  have 
no  doubt  she  will  soon  secure  plenty  of 
pupils.  She  is  to  come  to  my  party  to- 
night. You  know  it  is  a  capital  introduc- 
tion for  her.' 

Jacob  Weird  bowed  and  passed  on. 

Coming  home,  Mrs.  Penny  drop  met  him 
with  an  amused  expression  of  countenance. 
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'Miss  Nanni  hasn't  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  a  rest  as  you  tliought,  sir.  I  don't  doubt 
but  what  she  felt  a  walk  before  breakfast 
would  do  her  a  deal  of  good,  and  she's  took 
it  accordingh%  and  a  better  morning  she 
couldn't  have  had.  I  took  her  up  a  cup  of 
tea  a  bit  since,  and  crept  in  as  still  as  a 
mouse  ;  but  I  didn't  need  to  have  been  so 
careful,  for  she  was  up  and  fiown,  and  the 
window  right  open,  and  here's  a  note  I 
found  for  you  on  the  ledge.' 

And  Mrs.  Pennydrop  produced  a  little 
folded  paper. 

'  It  was  laid  on  the  ledge,  sir,  witli  a 
white  rose  upon  it,  so  as  anyone  might  see. 
She's  a  thoughtful  one,  is  Miss  Nanni,  sir,  for 
all  she's  so  full  of  lier  nonsense,  and  I  don't 
doubt  but  what  she  had  it  in  her  mind  that 
you  would  be  wondering  what  had  come  of 
her,  if  she  wasn't  about  when  the  prayers 
was  over.     It's  just  like  her  to  do  such  a 
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thing,  and  you'll  see,  Mr.  Weird,  sir,  she'll 
come  in  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  I've  told 
Peggy  to  see  that  the  kettle  is  kept  on  the 
boil,  so  that  she  can  have  something  com- 
fortable without  long  to  wait.' 

Jacob  Weird  took  the  little  note  into  the 
garden.  He  was  tired,  and  he  sat  still  for 
awhile  before  he  opened  it, — tired  not  so 
much  with  anything  that  he  had  done  as 
with  the  new,  vague  anxiety  which  had 
come  into  his  life  with  this  plan  for  Nanni. 
He  had  now,  however,  distinctly  told  Lady 
Anne  that  he  would  not  part  with  the 
child,  and  Madame  Venezio  was  gone,  and 
things  would  come  back  to  their  old 
quietness. 

All  around  him,  as  he  sat  there  under 
the  lime-tree,  glowed  the  July  sunshine. 
In  a  shimmering  haze  of  grey  the  old  min- 
ster towers  rose  above  the  ivied  wall, 
with  flashes  of  light  upon  their  storied  win- 
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dows.  The  jackdaws  hopped  leisurely  in 
and  out  amongst  the  gargoyles,  keeping 
up  a  monotonous  but  peaceful  chatter.  The 
sparrows  fluttered  in  the  ivy  leaves,  the 
bees  hummed  drowsily  in  the  honeysuckle 
over  the  porch,  the  lichens  on  the  stone 
copings  showed  like  a  broidery  of  russet 
and  gold,  and  warmly  the  morning  light  lay 
upon  the  gable  end  of  the  Chantry  house, 
the  old  home  where  other  light  seemed  to 
have  come  back  to  him  at  last;  where  the 
days  came  and  went  for  him  in  quietness ; 
where  death,  which  brings  bitterness  to  so 
many,  had  brought  him  peace,  giving  back 
to  him  what  life,  more  cruel,  had  taken 
away.  And  there  was  Nanni's  open  win- 
dow, its  little  bit  of  white  curtain  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  and  her  jug  of  roses  set  out 
to  catch  the  sunshine.  And  Nanni's  face 
would  by  and  by  bring  the  sunshine  to  him, 
and  they  would  be  at  rest.      For  the  child 
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seemed  to  have  come  back  to  him  now. 
There  was  the  old  love  in  the  clinging 
touch  of  her  hands  upon  him  the  night  before. 
Again  she  would  brighten  him  with  her 
smile.  This  vexing  unrest,  these  vague 
wants  and  wishes  would  pass  away,  and, 
having  known  them  gone,  he  would  want 
nothing  more  from  life  than  what  it  gave 
him  now ;  nor  from  all  the  ye^irs  to  come 
than  leave  to  watch  over  and  protect  his 
child. 


VOL.  III. 


ee 


CHAPTER  V. 

TTE  opened  the  little  note  which  he  had 
-■— ■-  been  playing  with  whilst  these 
thoughts  of  peace  came  winging  through  his 
mind.  The  sunlight  upon  it  dazzled  him, 
he  had  to  turn  into  the  shadow,  and  then  he 
read : 

'Dear  Uncle  Jacob,— You  must  not 
be  angry  with  me  that  I  have  gone  away. 
It  was  necessary  for  me  that  I  should  follow 
that  which  was  best.  Music  is  my  life.  I 
must  live  it.  Madame  goes  to  Vienna  now. 
I  go  with  her.  Do  not  fear  for  me.  I 
shall  be  very  safe.  She  will  take  care  of 
me,  and  I  will  never  do  anything  unworthy 
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of  you.  When  I  have  finished  my  studies, 
I  will  come  back,  and  you  shall  see  it  is  not 
in  vain  I  have  done  this.  Do  not  be  sorr}^ 
that  I  cannot  stay  at  home  and  teach.  That 
is  not  for  me.  Madame  says  I  must  follow 
what  is  the  best.  Somebody  will  write  and 
explain  to  you.  Tell  Mr.  Grey  I  thank  him 
for  always  being  so  good  and  kind  to  me, 
but  the  art  which  I  shall  follow  now  is  more 
to  me  than  all  else,  and  for  it  I  bid  farewell 
to  everything. 

'  Your  loving  Nanni.' 

Jacob  Weird  sat  for  awhile,  as  if  in  a 
dream.  Then  he  looked  up.  The  sunshine 
seemed  to  blind  him.  Then  there  came  a 
shadow  and  a  creeping  coldness  over  him, 
but  no  one  looking  into  his  lean,  white  face 
could  have  seen  any  difference  there. 

*  Mrs.  Pennydrop,'  he  said,  as  he  came 
into  the  house   again,  '  you  need  not  keep 
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your  kettle  boiling.    J^anni  will  not  be  back 
just  yet.' 

And  then  he  went  across  to  the  deanery, 
and  asked  to  speak  to  Lady  Anne. 

'  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  ?'  he  said^ 
giving  her  the  letter. 

Lady  Anne  read.  This  was  indeed  an 
unexpected  ending  of  all  her  plans  and 
purposes. 

'JN'othing  at  all,  Mr,  Weird.  The  child 
has  acted  most  unwarrantably,  but  at  the 
same  time  you  need  not  be  anxious,  I  be- 
lieve, about  her  safety.  It  was  alwaj^s  my 
opinion  that  Nanni  ought  to  make  a  position 
for  herself,  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
help  her,  but  I  assure  you  I  never  thought 
of  this.  It  is  very  wrong  of  her.  What  do 
you  think  of  doing  ?' 

'  I  have  not  thought.  Nanni  is  gone. 
She  was  all  I  had  in  the  world,  and  she  will 
never  come  back.' 
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'  Oh  !  no,  Mr.  Weird,  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
that.  You  know,  if  you  come  to  look  at  it 
calmly,  she  has  only  done  for  herself  what 
probably  by  and  by  we  should  have  done 
for  her.  Madame  Venezio  had  really  con- 
vinced me  that  the  best  thing  for  her  was 
an  art-education,  and  she  promised  to  take 
the  utmost  care  of  her.' 

'  Then,  Lady  Anne,  you  knew.' 

'  Oh !  dear,  no,  Mr.Weird.  It  is  excessively 
independent  of  the  child,  and  I  should,  if  I 
were  you,  write  a  most  severe  letter  to  her, 
even  if  you  do  not  at  once  order  her  back, 
which  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  hasty.  I  cannot  understand 
Madame  Venezio  lending  herself  to  such 
conduct  on  ISTanni's  part,  only  you  see  these 
foreigners  are  so  impulsive.  ISTanni  has  an 
artist's  temperament.  It  is  better  for  her 
to  foUov;  it.' 

*  If  it  has  not  been  done  by  you,  Lady 
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Anne,  I  am  content.  I  only  canae  to  learn 
that,'  said  Jacob  Weird,  still  with  the  same 
controlled  quietness. 

'  Not  by  me,  Mr.  Weird,  oh,  certainly 
not  by  me,  Mr.  Weird.  I  should  deprecate 
undutifulness  as  much  as  anyone  possibly 
could,  and  Nanni  has  without  a  doubt  failed 
in  her  duty  by  taking  such  a  step  without 
first  obtaining  your  full  consent.  But  I 
still  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  v/ill  all 
turn  out  for  the  best,  if  you  can  only 

'  Thank  you  very  much.  Lady  Anne. 
But  all  that  I  want  to  hear  now  is  that 
you  have  not  helped  my  child  to  go  aw^ay.' 

And  waiting  for  nothing  more  Jacob  came 
back  to  his  desolate  home. 

'Mrs.  Pennydrop,'  he  said  this  time, 
*  Nanni  has  gone  away  Avith  Madame 
Venezio.     She  will  remain  for  some  time.' 

'  All  right,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Pennydrop, '  she 
was  always  one,  was  Miss  Nanni,  that  did 
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things  when  she  thought  she  would.  Then 
I  may  tell  Peggy  to  pack  up  a  few  things. 
I  suppose  it's  one  of  the  little  boxes  will 
fit  her,  unless  it's  to  be  for  long.  Is  it  to 
be  for  long,  sir,' 

'  I  cannot  tell,  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  but  that 
will  not  affect  the  packing.  You  need  not 
pack  at  alL  That  can  be  arranged  after- 
wards.' 

'  Very  well,  sir.  If  it's  London,  same  as 
she  went  before,  she  can  get  all  she  wants 
there.  It's  a  good  place  is  London  to  get 
all  you  want.  But  the  house  won't  seem 
like  itself,  sir,  for  all  that.  She  makes  a 
deal  of  difference,  does  Miss  JSTanni,  here. 
You  didn't  say  if  it  was  London  she  was 
gone  to,  sir.' 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  London  first  and 
then  to  the  continent,  where  she  is  to  study 
music  with  Madame  Yenezio.' 

*  And  all  without  anything  packed  !  Well, 
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to  think  of  it !  But  if  you  think  it's  right, 
sir,  I  don't  doubt  but  what  it  is.  And  I 
hope  it'll  suit  her  health  better  than  what  it 
did  yours.  Yoiive  never  been  the  same, 
Mr.  Weird,  sir,  since  you  went  to  them 
foreign  parts,  though  it's  many  and  many 
a  year  ago.  You  were  never  the  sort  to 
call  strong  wlien  you  w^ere  a  boy,  and  I 
lived  with  your  poor  mother  at  the  Crawl 
Farm ;  but  you  fell  off  a  deal  with  being 
away  so  long,  and,  if  it's  going  to  be  the 
same  with  Miss  ISTanni,  she  might  as  well 
have  stopped  at  home.  And  never  to  say^ 
good-bye  neither.' 

Still  Mrs.  Pennydrop  had  unbounded  faith 
in  her  master,  and,  as  he  was  taking  the 
matter  so  quietly,  it  must  be  all  right.  As 
she  had  always  told  him.  Miss  JSTanni  would 
do  things  in  her  own  way  if  she  did  them  at 
all.  And  then,  seeing  that  Mr.  Weird  was 
not  disposed    to    say  nmch    about   it,    she 
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went  into  the  kitchen  to  talk  it  over  with 
Peggy.  Mr.  Weird  would  do  things  his  own 
way,  too,  and  that  way  was  to  be  quiet 
over  them,  whatever  he  felt. 

That  afternoon  Albion  Grey  came  in,  as 
he  said  he  should,  to  practise  with  Nanni  the 
duet  which  they  were  to  sing  together  at 
Lady  Anne's  second  entertainment  in  the 
evening.  He  had  been  in  during  the  morn- 
ing, but  Mrs.  Pennydrop  had  sent  him  away 
with  the  information  that  Miss  Nanni  had 
gone  out  for  a  walk,  and  the  master  was  at 
the  minster  prayers. 

And  now  there  was  a  different  piece  of 
information  for  him. 

*  Nanni  has  gone  to  Vienna  with  Madame 
Venezio,'  said  Jacob  Weird,  as  calmly  as  if 
it  had  been  only  across  to  the  deanery  that 
the  girl  had  taken  her  departure. 

'  Nanni  gone  to  Vienna  ?  What  do  you 
mean?' 
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'  Simply  what  that  means.  Madame  has 
persuaded  her  that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  for  her  to  do,  and  she  has  done  it.' 

'  Just  for  a  visit,  of  course.' 

'No,  not  just  for  a  visit.  She  has  gone  to 
study  under  Madame  in  the  classes  there. 
She  went  very  suddenly,  and  instead  of 
saying  good-bye  to  me  she  left  this  little 
note.' 

He  gave  it  to  Albion  Grey,  who  returned 
it  without  a  word.  It  meant  that  Nanni 
had  done  with  him,  but  he  could  not  quite 
realize  that  yet.  His  first  impulse  w^as  to 
rush  off  to  the  station  and  take  the  next 
train  for  London.  Then  he  reflected  that 
that  would  make  him  look  like  a  fool.  And 
Jacob  Weird  was  taking  everything  so  quiet- 
ly. One  might  think  the  whole  thing  had 
been  arranged  weeks  and  weeks  beforehand. 
Except  that  he  w^as  almost  too  quiet.  It 
was  the  apparent  stillness  of  intense,  con- 
trolled emotion. 
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Albion  Grey  thought  of  Nanni's  last 
words  to  him — '  And  now  you  must  let  me 
go.'  The  child  had  had  other  meaning  in 
them.  It  had  been  the  going  out  of  his 
life  to  a  new  one  of  her  own  making.  But 
he  must  not  let  Jacob  Weird  know  of  all 
that. 

'I  will  come  in  again  to-night,'  he  said, 
'  I  daresay  you  have  scarcely  had  time  to 
think  about  it.  As  you  say,  it  is  very 
sudden.' 

'  Yes.  And  I  would  rather  not  talk  of  it 
now.  It  has  been  a  blow  to  me.  I  scarcely 
know  yet  what  it  means.  Only  that  Lady 
Anne  seems  to  think  that  Nanni  had  done  a 
wise  thing,  but  for  the  way  of  doing  it.' 

'  Will  Lady  Anne  have  her  party  to- 
night ?' 

*  Oh,  yes  !  what  difference  should  it  make 
to  Lady  Anne  ?  what  difference  should  it 
make  to   anybody?    As  I  tell   you,   Lady 
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Anne  says  she  always  thought  Nanni  would 
go  sooner  or  later,  and  she  has  gone  sooner, 
that  is  all.' 

^  You  take  it  quietly,'  said  Albion,  and 
with  that  he  went  off,  to  think  the  matter 
into  shape  in  his  own  mind.  He  was  obliged 
to  appear  as  if  it  was  nothing  but  a  surprise, 
nothing  that  touched  him  very  deeply,  or 
could  alter  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  a  fool,  and  he  was  suffering  for 
it,  but  as  yet  no  one  else  knew  it. 

Jacob  Weird  went  upstairs  and  took  in 
Nanni's  little  jug  of  roses,  and  closed  the 
window,  and  drew  the  blinds.  Then  he  locked 
the  door,  keeping  the  key  himself.  Nanni, 
the  child  whom  he  had  watched  and  tended 
these  seventeen  years,  giving  her  all  he  had 
to  give  of  love.  And  she  had  left  him,  and 
he  was  alone.  It  seemed  to  him  now  as  if 
a  great  wall  of  separation  were  built  up 
between  him  and  anything  that  could  ever 
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be  hoped  for  again.  With  her  had  gone  the 
sunshine  out  of  his  life.  But  of  that,  as  of 
her  room,  which  was  to  be  always  empty 
now,  he  locked  the  door  and  spoke  no 
word. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  LBION  GREY  took  his  passage  in  the 
■^^  next  ship  that  was  sailing  for  Canada, 
being  minded  to  put  the  sea  as  soon  as 
he  could  between  himself  and  the  place 
where  so  much  had  happened  to  him. 

He  did  not  even  go  over  to  the  Crawl 
Farm  to  say  good-bye  to  any  of  them.  He 
did  not  like  to  face  the  questions  which 
might  be  asked  of  him  there.  For,  though 
what  had  passed  between  Nanni  and  him- 
self had  never  been  told  to  anyone,  he  was 
still  suffering  under  the  feeling  of  hurt  pride 
which  wanted  to  keep  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  scene  of  its  discomfiture.  And 
lie  had,  besides,  a  dim  feeling  that,  ia  acting 
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as  he  had  done  towards  Hertha,  he  had  not 
been  true  to  the  better  part  of  his  nature. 
His  love  for  her  had  been  a  star  to  him  all 
the  3^ears  of  his  life  abroad.  For  her  sake 
he  had  worked  and  striven  that  he  might 
come  back  and  make  a  home  worthy  of  her. 
All  that  was  best  in  him  had  been  fostered 
by  her  influence.  All  that  he  had  to  give 
worth  giving  was  due  to  her. 

And  he  had  meant  to  give  it.  There  was 
still  that  for  him  to  remember,  he  had 
meant  to  give  it.  But — and  here  was  the 
sting  which  began  to  spoil  his  comfort  even 
in  that  thought — he  would  not  have  been  so 
easily  discouraged  in  the  giving  of  it,  he 
would  not  have  drawn  aside  so  soon  or 
taken  back  his  love  with  so  little  endeavour 
really  to  find  what  Hertha  had  or  had  not 
to  give  him,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  bright 
face  and  pretty  beguiling  ways  of  little 
Nanni.     In  that  Julv  afternoon,  when  she 
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threw  the  rose  leaves  upon  them  both,  the  ini- 
tial step  was  taken  which,  followed  first  with 
some  regret  and  relenting,  afterwards  with 
no  thought  but  of  the  new  joy  to  which  it 
led  him,  had  brought  him  at  last  to  where 
he  stood  now,  beggared  and  humiliated ; 
the  truly  worthy  thing  lost  by  his  own  un- 
faith ;  that  for  which  he  had  parted  with  it 
lost  by  the  unfaith  of  another. 

And  yet  he  could  scarcely  blame  Nanni. 
The  love  which  he  had  caught  at  so  eagerly, 
as  well  as  that  which  he  had  flung  in  ex- 
change for  it,  was  not,  he  felt  now,  the  love 
that  lasts.  It  held  within  it  the  beofinninc' 
of  its  own  end,  in  its  lack  of  that  which  had 
power  to  bring  out  the  best  of  either  of 
them.  It  was  for  joy  and  for  nothing  more. 
And  it  was  the  sting  of  Albion's  regret  thai: 
for  such  joy,  ending  as  it  did,  he  had  suf- 
fered to  pass  from  liim  what  might  have 
been  so  beautiful.     He  could  only  say  to 
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himself  again  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  again  his  only  comfort  was  that 
all  the  world  did  not  know  it  too.  And  so, 
a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  than  he  came  to 
it,  he  left  Crawlborough  just  about  the 
time  that  ISTanni  would  be  arriving  in  Vienna 
with  Madame  Venezio. 

Not  much  stir  was  made  about  his  depart- 
ure. It  was  understood  that  he  had  come 
to  look  about  him  and  find  some  suitable 
farm  to  settle  upon.  Not  finding  it,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  he  should  go 
back  again,  having  apparently  prospered 
well  in  Canada,  and  having  more  of  a  cer- 
tainty to  go  to  there  than  the  old  country 
could  afford  him.  And  some  people  said 
that  they  thought  Hertha  Weird  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  none  said  they 
thought  that  Nanni  had. 

And   Jacob   Weird   made  no  stir   about 
Nanni's  going  away.     He  was  a  man  who 
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shrank  from  letting  even  his  nearest  friends 
become  much  acquainted  with  the  things  that 
pained  him  most  deeply.  Lady  Anne,  from 
his  silence  and  the  way  he  avoided  all  men- 
tion  of  the  girl,  concluded  that  he  was  more 
offended  than  hurt.  She  was  an  active, 
common  sense  person,  who  talked  out  her 
own  troubles  and  expected  other  people  to 
talk  out  theirs.  When  day  after  day  passed 
and  nothing^  was  heard  about  them,  she 
naturally  took  for  granted"  they  were  not 
there.  But  the  old  dean  knew  better ;  and, 
knowing,  he  was  silent  too. 

'  She  knew  that  I  loved  her  and  she  has 
left  me.' 

That  was  all  Jacob  Weird  said  to  his  niece 
from  the  Crawl  Farm,  when,  coming  over 
to  see  Nanni  the  morning  after  Lady  Anne's 
second  musical  party,  Hertha  found  that  she 
had  gone,  and  that  an  unwonted  quietness  had 
settled  upon  the  house.     And,  when  Jacob 
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had  told  her  just  as  much  as  must  be  said  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  gone,  he  add- 
ed—    '  And  there,  Hertha,  we  will  leave  it.' 

Hertha  knew  what  that  meant. 

But    Mrs.    Pennydrop     was    not   at    all 
minded  to  leave  it  so. 

'To    think,    miss,'    she    said,    waylaying 
Hertha  as  she  heard  her  step  in  the  passage 
after  she  had  said  good-bye  to  her  uncle,  '  to 
think  of  her  doing  it  that  way.     Mr.  Weird 
don't   say  nothing,  not   being   a  man   that 
ever  does,  but   he  feels  it  a  deal,  though 
things  go  on  just  as  if  it  had  been  what 
he  expected.     But  I  know  better  than  that 
about  it,  Miss  Hertha.  There  had  never  been 
no  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  her  going  away, 
no,  not  up  to  the  very  last ;  for  it  was  only 
the  night  before  she  left,  the  master  was  at 
me  about  having  her  little  room  new  done 
up  and  papered  to  look  a  bit  more  cheery, 
and  an  easy-chair  fetched  up  and  set  by  the 
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window,  so  that  she  might  be  comfortable 
there  of  a  morning,  and  the  window  look- 
ing out  as  it  does  so  prettily  across  to  the 
Close,  and  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  it  would 
have  been  that  way  if  he'd  had  a  thought 
how  things  were  to  go  ?' 

'Well,  we  must  leave  it,  Mrs.  Penny- 
drop.  Miss  Nanni  apparently  has  every 
prospect  of  being  well  taken  care  of.  I 
think  I  must  go  now.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,  miss,  well  taken  care  of, 
I  don't  doubt  it,'  continued  Mrs.  Pennydrop, 
taking  no  heed  of  Hertha's  hint,  and  stand- 
ing well  in  front  of  the  door,  so  that  egress, 
until  she  moved,  was  impracticable.  The 
honest  old  woman  was  determined  to  ex- 
press her  opinions,  and  as  her  master  would 
not  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  doing  so, 
and  as  Mrs.  Weird  scarcely  ever  now  came 
to  the  Chantry  house,  who  was  there  to 
listen  but  Hertha  ? 
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*  Leave  it,  miss  ?  Yes,  there's  nothing 
we  can  do  but  leave  it,  and  as  for  her  being 
well  took  care  on,  I  should  say,  if  she  didn't 
happen  to  be,  it  was  nothing  but  what  she 
deserved.  When  young  folks  has  a  good 
home  and  a  comfortable,  it's  a  pity  they 
can't  see  their  blessings  and  stop  with  them. 
Miss  Nanni  'ull  go  a  long  way,  see  if  she 
won't,  before  there's  the  love  spent  over  her 
as  she's  had  here.  And  to  think  what  she'd 
ought  to  have  been  to  him,  and  him  getting 
into  years  as  he  is,  not  to  mention  myself 
as  you  may  say  brought  her  up.' 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Pennydrop,'  and  Hertha 
made  another  attempt  towards  the  door,  in- 
effectually again,  *  you  will  have  to  do 
everything  you  can  now  to  make  up  for 
what  my  uncle  has  lost.' 

'  Which  is  exactly  what  I  mean  to  do, 
^Miss  Hertha,  and  shan't  so  much  as  know 
the  difference  so  far  as  it  lies  in  me  to  make 
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it  up.  You  may  trust  me  for  that,  me 
being  the  sort  I  am,  and  keeping  to  a  thing 
once  I've  took  up  with  it.  But  as  I've  al- 
ways said  to  myself,  Miss  Hertha,  though  I 
never  breathed  a  syllable  to  a  living  person, 
what  can  you  expect  when  you  don't  know 
who  they  are  nor  where  they  come  from  ? 
And  Mr.  Weird  thinking  nothincj  from 
morning  to  night  but  what  he  could  do  to 
please  her.  If  she'd  been  his  very  own, 
there  couldn't  have  been  more  pains  took. 
And  I  daresay  you'll  know,  Miss  Hertha, 
that  Mr.  Albion  is  going  away  too.' 

*  No,'  said  Hertha,  quietly,  for  Albion's 
comincfs  and  oroin^s  were  little  to  her  now 
among  the  sorer  anxieties  which  of  late  had 
crowded  into  her  life.  '  I  though  the  in- 
tended to  take  a  farm  in  this  neighbour- 
hood.' 

'  It's  what  he  hasn't  done,  miss,  then.  He's 
^oinoj  a  2rood  bit  out  of  this  neighbourhood 
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to  take  his  farm,  being  as  it's  back  to 
Canada  he's  took  ship  for.  There  was  one 
sailing  convenient,  and  he  told  the  master 
that  was  the  reason  why;  but  it  lies  strong 
upon  my  mind  there  was  more  than  that  had 
to  do  with  it.' 

^Probably  there  was,  Mrs.  Pennydrop. 
People  do  not  generally  go  to  Canada  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  a  ship  happens 
to  be  sailing  there.  But  it  was  always 
understood  that  Mr.  Grey  might  return,  if 
he  did  not  find  anything  to  suit  him  here. 
We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  any 
other  reason.' 

And  Hertha's  manner  had  a  touch  of 
coldness  in  it  as  well  as  weariness.  But 
Uncle  Jacob's  housekeeper  was  a  privileged 
person,  who  looked  upon  all  belonging  to 
her  master  as  in  some  sort  belonging  to 
herself.  And,  now  that  she  had  a  chance 
of    talking,    she   would    not    lose   it   until 
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she  had  said  all  that  was  on  her  mind. 
'You're  very  riglit,  miss,  and  I  don't 
concern  myself  with  it  any  more  than  to 
express  what  I  think,  which  I  hope  you'll 
excuse  me  doino^,  and  me  being  in  the 
family  as  long  as  I  have.  But  it's  as  clear 
to  me  as  clear  can  be  that  Miss  Nanni  going 
away  like  she's  done  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Her  uncle  had  used  to  think  she  was 
nothing  but  a  little  babyish  thing,  not  much 
past  her  dolls  and  that,  but  I  could  have 
told  him  better  if  he'd  asked  me.  There 
Avas  a  deal  more  in  her  than  what  we  gave 
her  credit  for,  and  she'd  begun  to  have  her 
own  thoughts  about  who  she  liked  and  who 
she  didn't.  And  if  Mr.  Albion  Grey  w^asn't 
set  upon  her  towards  the  last,  almost  to 
kiss  the  very  ground  she  walked  upon,  why 
then  I'm  not  the  woman  1  take  myself  to 
be  for  sense.  Not  that  the  master  ever 
saw  it,  Miss  Hertha,  for  he's  that  sort  never 
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does  see  anything  without  you  spread  it  right 
out  under  his  very  eyes,  or  he  would  have 
known  ever  since  Miss  Nanni  came  home 
from  London  she  wasn't  set  for  quieting 
down  again  any  more  ;  but  it  was  there  all 
the  same,  and  Mr.  Albion  wasn't  himself 
when  he  come  this  morning  at  all  to  say 
good-bye.  Law!  miss,  a  man  don't  go 
mooning  round  the  garden,  picking  bits  of 
flowers  and  flinging  of  them  away,  when 
there's  nothing  on  his  mind.' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  Hertha,  quietly, 
making  another  attempt,  and  this  time  an 
effectual  one,  to  get  between  Mrs.  Penny- 
drop's  portly  form  and  the  Chantry  house 
door.  *  We  must  let  it  alone.  I  hope  he 
will  have  a  good  voyage.' 

*  Oh !  yes,  miss,  and  you  can  mention 
what  I've  said  to  the  master,  or  you  can 
keep  it  to  yourself,  just  as  you  see  fit. 
Having  told  it  to  you,  as  I  felt  it  my  duty 
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to  do,  I  shall  not  breathe  it  to  another 
living  person.  And  as  for  Miss  Nanni,  her 
door's  locked,  and  he's  got  the  key,  and  I 
know  what  that  means.  It  means  that  he 
don't  want  disturbing  about  it,  and  shan't 
be,  by  me,  whatever  happens.' 

And  with  that  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  though 
still  unwilling  to  quit  the  subject,  dropped 
a  curtsey,  and  allowed  Hertha  to  escape. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Ql  LOWLY  the  summer  drew  its  golden 
^  length  alone;.  Through  warm  soft 
August  days  the  sunlight  touched  with  yel- 
lower gold  the  elm -trees  in  the  Close,  and, 
pouring  through  the  cathedral  windows, 
turned  to  crimson  and  purple  the  stony 
folds  of  the  good  old  bishop's  monumental 
lawD,  as  he  lay  with  arms  quietly  fold- 
ed on  his  breast,  knowing  not  whether 
their  shadow  fell  upon  saint  or  sinner  who 
had  come  there  to  rest  in  the  little  niche 
behind  him.  And  then  that  same  August 
sunlight  warmed  into  richness  of  mosaic- 
work  the  mosses  on  the  Chantry  garden 
wall,  and  gave  its  life  to  the  jasmine  which 
grew  over  Nanni's  always  shut  window,  and 
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at  evening-tiaie  sent  out  its  thrills  of  perfuaie 
to  where  Jacob  Weird  sat  alone,  never  any- 
thing but  alone  now,  under  the  lime-trees, 
where  once  he  had  never  wanted  loving 
little  hands  to  clasp  his,  or  loving  eyes  to 
answer  the  love  in  his  own. 

After  the  day  of  Nanni's  departure,  he 
never  acrain  sansf  in  the  catliedral  choir.  His 
voice  had  suddenly  failed  him.  It  was  age, 
they  said,  perhaps  a  recurrence  of  the  old 
weakness  which  had  so  long  ago  spoiled  his 
life  for  him.  Still  he  was  always  there  in 
his  place,  and  in  his  white  robe  too,  for  they 
would  take  neither  from  him.  And  from 
time  to  time  in  some  wailing  psalm  a  touch 
of  the  sorrow  which  was  consuming  his  life 
away  would  get  leave  to  utter  itself,  and 
the  people,  startled,  turned  to  listen,  for 
never  had  any  tones  like  those  for  sweet- 
ness and  pain  been  heard  in  Crawlborough 
Minster.     And  then  he  would  shrink  back 
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into  his  place,  and  the  hght  which  had 
blazed  up  for  a  while  burned  dimmer  in  his 
eyes,  and  he  would  seem  as  if  in  a  dream 
there  amidst  the  chanted  music  and  the 
robed  priests ;  nothing  real  for  him  there 
any  more,  his  thoughts  back  in  another 
cathedral,  with  other  music  wliich  had 
once  sounded  so  sweetly  down  to  the  dim- 
ness and  darkness  round  about  St.  Borro- 
meo's  shrine. 

He  never  went  across  to  the  deanery 
now.  He  never  went  to  the  old  organist's 
house.     He  lived  his  life  and  thouofht  his 
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thoughts  in  that  lonely  little  room  where 
Nanni  had  once  lain  in  her  coffin,  and 
which  was  full  of  a  sadder  death  now. 
Hertha  came  and  comforted  him  as  she 
could,  comforted  him  perhaps  better  because 
of  the  sorrow  which  was  knocking  hard  at 
her  own  door,  and  which  had  to  be  borne, 
as  his  was,  in  silence. 
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For  at  the  Crawl  Farm,  though  all  went 
on  with  outward  brightness,  there  was  no 
longer  any  heart  of  home,  nor  any  of  the 
peace  which  comes  with  love  and  trust. 
Hiram  Weird  went  oftener  and  oftener  to 
the  'Duke's  Head,'  returning  late  at  night 
with  wine-brightened  eyes,  and  sometimes  a 
jest  on  his  lips  not  of  tlie  sort  for  wife  or 
daughter  to  hear.  And  though  that  diffi- 
€ulty  about  the  mines  had  been  tided  over, 
yet  they  all  knew  that  by  and  by  it  would 
have  to  be  met  again,  and  then  there  would 
be  an  end.  But  a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one,  said  the  master,  as  he  called  for  the 
key  of  the  cellar  and  rolled  away  to  his 
bed,  cursing  that  it  was  not  given  him. 

That  was  only  at  night.  Next  morning 
he  would  be  silent  and  moody,  with  lurking 
shame  in  his  eye,  if  wife  and  child  looked 
him  steadily  in  the  face.  But  still  there 
was  always  a  smile  for  strangers,  always  a 
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touch  of  the  old  kindhness,  always  enough 
good  fellowship  to  make  passing  guests  say, 
as  they  left  his  table,  that  there  was  no  one 
in  all  the  country  round  with  a  better  heart 
and  a  readier  purse  than  the  master  of  the 
Crawl  Farm.  And  they  said  too  that  the 
care-worn  look  on  Mrs.  Weird's  face  was 
for  nothing  but  her  own  ill-temper,  her 
niggardly  spirit  w^hich  would  save  up  all  for 
themselves.  What  else  should  it  be,  when 
life  was  going  so  prosperously  with  them  ? 
And  what  wonder  was  it  if,  as  people  said, 
he  did  tarry  a  little  too  long  over  his  cups 
sometimes,  when,  coming  back  to  his  own 
fireside,  such  a  face  as  his  wife's  was  all  he 
had  to  meet  ?  A  man  must  have  his  share 
of  brightness ;  that  no  one  could  deny,  and 
if  home  did  not  give  it  to  him,  why,  then  he 
must  find  it  somewhere  else. 

So  that   Mrs.  Weird  did  not  cjet  much 
sympathy  from  the  Crawlborough   people. 
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Mrs.  Bellfield,  who  knew  rather  more  than 
some  others  about  how  things  were  going 
on,  would  also  give  her  a  little  plain  speak- 
ing sometimes. 

'  Grace,  my  dear,'  that  lady  said,  ^  it  is 
everything  to  you  now  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances. Things  have  not  come  to  the  worst, 
and  you  don't  know  that  they  ever  will.  If 
the  mines  are  not  paying  well,  there  is  time 
enough  for  them  to  look  up  again.  My 
father  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  he  always 
used  to  say  it  was  time  to  hang  the  carpets 
out  of  the  windows,  when  the  auctioneer 
had  got  his  hammer  ready,  not  till  then. 
Now  you  have  been  hanging  the  carpets 
out  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  what 
has  come  of  it?  Nothing  but  that  people 
whisper  and  whisper,  and  the  wisest  of 
them  don't  know  what  they  are  whispering 
about.' 

^They  will  know  by-and-by,'  said  Mrs. 
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Weird,  looking  out  of  her  parlour  window 
towards  the  comfortable  red  brick  front  of 
the  Crawlboroudi  workhouse. 

'  Then  let  them  wait  till  by-and-by,  Grace. 
Whatever  else  you  do,  don't  let  people 
think  you  have  anything  to  be  anxious 
about,  for  it  is  wonderful  what  a  difference 
it  makes  in  their  behaviour  to  you.  Talk 
about  making  a  reduction  in  your  establish- 
ment, indeed  I — why,  if  you  reduced  it  to 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  farthing  candle,  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  what  you  say 
will  have  to  come  in  the  end.  If  I  were  in 
your  place,  and  had  any  idea  that  things 
were  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  I  would 
launch  out  a  little  more,  just  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  world  from  talking/ 

'  And  when  the  bills  have  to  be  paid  ?' 
'  Let  them  be  paid  as  the  mines  will  have 
to  be  paid.    People  will  think  neither  worse 
nor  better  of  you.     And  just  now,  on  Her- 
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thas   account,  it  is   particularly  important 
for  you  not  to  shut  yourself  out  from  society. 
I  hear  young  Grey  has  gone  away  suddenly, 
back  to  Canada,  I  suppose.' 
'  So  they  say.' 

*  Yes,  and  they  say,  too,  that  Hertha  has 
sent  him.  A  stupid  thing  for  her  to  do.  I 
cannot  think  where  she  has  put  her  common 
sense.  I  am  quite  sure  there  was  something 
between  them  at  one  time,  and  a  more  suit- 
able match  need  not  have  been  wished.' 

'  Hertha  has  settled  that  matter  for  her- 
self,' said  Mrs.  Weird,  not  without  the  dig- 
nity which  a  mother  naturally  feels  in  being 
able  to  state  that  her  daughter  has  allowed 
a  good  offer  to  pass  by.  '  She  is  able  to 
judge  for  herself,  so  I  do  not  interfere.' 

*  Xo  use  if  you  did.  It  is  not  interference 
— it  is  judicious  management  which  brings 
about  success  in  matters  of  this  kind  ;  and, 
as  I  told  you  before,  Grace,  you  are  simply 
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the  most  incapable  manager  in  the  world 
where  the  interests  of  your  own  child  are 
concerned.  Then,  too,  you  remember  1 
said  some  time  ago  that  young  people  who 
have  been  brought  up  together  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  or,  if  they 
do,  it  is  in  a  sort  of  way  that  can  easily  be 
made  to  end  in  nothing.  It  is  the  love 
that  a  man  goes  into  headlong  that  he  will 
not  allow  to  be  interfered  with.  J^ow  if 
Mr.  Grey  had  taken  a  fancy  to  that  little 
chit  of  a  Nanni ' 

Mrs.  Bellfield  faced  round  as  if  a  new 
idea  had  struck  her. 

*  Do  you  think  he  did,  Grace?  And  do 
you  think  Hertha  saw  it,  and  so  got  vexed 
with  him,  and  let  him  slip  through  ?  And 
then,  when  JSFanni  went  off  in  that  unac- 
countable way,  he  found  that  between 
two  stools  he  had  come  to  the  ground, 
and    so    he    set    off    to    Canada.     Really, 
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you  know,  it  hangs  together  very  much/ 
'  Phillis,  1  don't  enter  into  it.  I  wish 
you  would  not,  either.  I  have  full  trust  in 
Hertha's  judgment,  and  as  for  Nanni,  she 
does  not  exist  for  any  of  us  now.  Her 
conduct  to  her  uncle  was  too  ungrateful.' 
Mrs.  Bellfield  laughed. 
'  Yes.  There  you  see.  You  remember 
once  when  I  was  saying  something  about 
Nanni,  you  stopped  me  and  told  me  I  was 
always  setting  j^ou  up  against  the  child.  I 
felt  that  I  knew  her  better  than  you  did. 
The  girl  has  bad  blood  in  her  somewhere, 
though  where  she  has  it  from  has  not  come 
out  yet.  I  saw  from  the  first  that  she  knew 
lier  own  interests,  and  would  get  them,  at 
least,  what  she  thought  to  be  her  own  in- 
terests, perhaps  I  should  say  her  own  will  ; 
but,  whichever  it  might  be,  she  would  not 
think  of  other  people's  feelings  in  getting  it. 
Nanni  sacrifice  herself?    No,  thank  you.    It 
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is  Hertha  who  will  do  all  that.  Mr.  Jacob 
Weird  must  have  felt  it  very  much/ 

'  I  daresay.     But  he  never  speaks  of  it.' 

'That  is  just  what  he  does  about  every- 
thing, never  speaks  of  it.  And  I  think  you 
are  getting  into  the  same  way.  Grace,  have 
you  anything  on  your  mind  ?' 

'  I  have  many  things  on  my  mind,  Phillis, 
but  none  that  I  have  any  care  to  talk  about.' 

'  You  might  as  well  make  a  friend  of  me, 
Grace.  If  I  knew,  I  could  represent  it  in 
such  a  way  that  people  would  not  talk 
half  so  much.  James  told  me  that  he 
thought  Hiram  was  going  a  little  too  fast, 
now  that  he  had  once  started,  but  I  say 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  You  know  in 
James's  position  he  is  a  great  deal  at  public 
dinners,  and  he  meets  Hiram  at  them,  and 
he  notices  that  he  never  passes  the  wine 
without  filling  his  glass  ;  but  then  that  is 
what  is  required  of  a  man.     And  as  for  the 
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launching  out,  well,  that  is  required  of 
him,  too,  and  if  you  would  launch  out  a 
little  more,  Grace,  it  would  be  better  for 
yourself.' 

Mrs.  Weird  said  nothing.  Just  at  that 
moment  the  afternoon  postman  came  up 
the  garden  walk,  and  a  slow,  dull  fear 
paralysed  her  always  when  his  time  was 
near.  The  servant  brousht  in  a  larfTe  blue 
envelope.  She  knew  the  look  of  it  well 
enough. 

*  Take  it  to  your  master,'  she  said,  seeing 
the  words  '  Trolgooth  Mining  Company'  in 
great  letters  outside.  And  then  she  turned 
to  her  sister-in-law. 

'Shall  I  ring  the  bell,  and  get  you  a  cup 
of  tea  ?     It  must  be  nearly  five  o'clock.' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  and  Mrs.  Bellfield  rose. 
'  I  want  to  get  one  or  two  more  calls 
done  before  I  go  home.  I  must  leave 
cards    at    the    deanery.      It    was    a    pity 
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Hertha  did  not  go  to  that  second  even- 
ing, though  I  must  say  it  went  off  rather 
flatly  on  account  of  Nanni  not  being  there. 
And  then,  you  see,  poor  Lady  Anne  had  to 
keep  trotting  about  and  making  explana- 
tions. I  said  to  James  it  would  have 
saved  her  such  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if 
she  could  have  had  a  notice  put  up,  saying 
how  and  when  and  where  the  tiresome  little 
minx  had  gone.  Of  course,  she  took  it  as 
if  it  had  been  with  the  full  consent  of  her 
uncle  and  everyone  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  it ;  but  we  could  all  see  that  that 
was  only  a  make-up.' 

*  Yes.  Still  Madame  Venezio,  having 
been  there  on  the  evening  before,  would 
make  it  appear  more  natural,'  said  Mrs. 
Weird,  who,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
anxieties,  had  a  certain  sort  of  pride  in 
keeping  back  anything  that  could  reflect  on 
the  family  honour,  and  keeping  it  from  the 
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Close  people  too,  who  had  only  admitted 
herself  and  Hertha,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance 
into  their  select  midst.  As  she  said  to 
herself,  Phillis  might  have  seen  she  w^as 
only  admitted  in  the  same  way,  but  then 
Phillis  did  not  see  things. 

*  Yes.  Madame  Venezio  having  been  there 
helped  it  off  a  little.  Lady  Anne  said  it 
had  been  thought  of  for  some  time,  only 
was  decided  upon  hastily  at  the  last ;  very 
hastily,  I  think.  I  shall  get  an  invitation 
for  Hertha,  Grace,  to  the  county  ball.  Mrs. 
Carrobel  told  me  it  should  be  managed.  I 
fancy  James  has  been  accommodating  the 
canon  in  some  way.  She  can  go  with  me, 
as  I  daresay  you  won't  want  to  take  her. 
And  she  must  have  a  new  dress.  I'm  sure 
her  father  won't  Jirudiie  her  one.' 

'  He  never  does  that,  Phillis.  I  often 
wish  w^e  didn't  spend  so  much  over  these 
thincs.' 
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'  Oh  I  nonsense,  Grace.  Take  what  you 
can  whilst  you  can  get  it.  James  will  not 
be  mayor  next  year,  and  I  may  not  be  able 
to  get  her  another  invitation.  And  what- 
ever else  you  do,  Grace,  don't  alter  your 
style  of  living,  because  it  won't  do  you  the 
least  good  in  the  world.' 
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CHAPTER  Vlir. 

TTTITH  a  sigh  of  relief,  poor  Mrs.  Weird 
^  ^  heard  the  mavor's  carriaofe  drive 
away.  She  could  be  quiet  now,  and  think 
of  what  she  knew  must  be  so  near. 

Her  husband  came  in.  She  had  often 
seen  his  face  wear  a  more  troubled  ex- 
pression if  a  sudden  shower  had  stopped 
the  haymakers  at  their  work  in  the  old 
times,  when  he  had  taken  a  hand  as  cleverly 
as  any  of  them. 

'  There  it  is,  Grace.' 

And  he  flung  the  letter  in  her  lap  and 
sat  down. 

It  was  a  call,   to  the   amount  of  some 
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thousands  of  pounds,  which  must  be  met  in 
the  course  of  three  months. 

'  Well,  Hiram,  what  shall  we  do  ?' 

'  Do  ?  You  may  do  what  you  like,  Grace. 
I  know  what  I  mean  to  do.' 

'  What  is  that,  Hiram  ?  Borrow  from  the 
bank  ?' 

Hiram  Weird  laughed  scornfully. 

'  Bank,  indeed  !  No,  I  haven't  such  a 
good  name  in  Crawlborough  that  any  man 
would  be  fool  enouc^h  to  lend  me  a  miser- 
able  live  hundred,  let  alone  as  many  thou- 
sands. There's  a  way  out  of  most  things, 
if  only  one  is  brave  enough  to  take  it.' 

'  Yes.'  And,  though  Mrs.  Weird  did  not 
laugh,  there  was  almost  hope  in  her  voice. 
*  To  come  down  to  our  position,  and  live 
like  what  we  are.  I  shall  be  thankful  to 
do  that,  Hiram.' 

'  You  needn't  do  it,  Grace.  Things  may 
go  on  as  they  are  for  tlie  present.     I  am 
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going  to  the  "  Duke's  Head "  to-night  to 
meet  Hasterly  ;  I  have  some  business  to 
settle  with  him.' 

'  About  the  races?  Oh  !  Hiram,  this  is  not 
a  time  to  have  to  do  with  that  sort  of  thing.' 

^  You  know  nothing  about  it,  Grace.  If 
Brown  Bess  wins,  I  shall  clear  as  much  as 
will  set  me  free  for  awhile,  at  least,  and  I 
shall  know  to-night.' 

'  And  if  she  doesn't  ?' 

'  If  she  doesn't,  she  doesn't,  and  I  shall 
find  some  other  way  out  of  it.  As  I  tell 
you,  there  is  a  way  out  of  everything,  if  one 
can  make  up  one's  mind  to  take  it.' 

'  Going  through  the  bankruptcy  court  ? 
Oh  !  Hiram,  to  think  that  it  should  come 
to  that  with  us !  Could  you  not  raise  a 
little  more  money  on  the  land  ?' 

'  Not  a  penny.  It  is  mortgaged  for  more 
than  it  is  worth  now.  And,  what's  more, 
I  shall  never  i2;et  it  free  aejain.' 
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'  Don't  say  that,  Hiram.  We  will  do 
something,  all  of  us.  I  am  sure  Hertha 
and  I  will  never  complain  of  work.  And  I 
will  begin  to  cut  down  the  expenses  this 
very  day.' 

'  You  needn't  do  that ;  cutting  down  the 
expenses  wouldn't  make  a  bit  of  difference 
to  the  smash,  when  it  comes.  What  is  a 
pound  or  two  of  tea  and  sugar  when  your 
creditors  are  down  upon  you  for  twenty 
thousand  odd  ?' 

'  It  is  so  much  tea  and  so  much  sugar, 
Hiram,  and  the  grocer  would  rather  he 
had  his  own  money  than  we  had  it.  That's 
how  I  think.' 

^Then  you're  a  fool,  Grace.  Here,  give 
me  the  letter.  I  must  be  off  to  the  "  Duke's 
Head."  Tell  Hertha,  and  she'll  help  you 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  She's  a  decent  girl, 
is  Hertha.     Good-bye,  Grace.' 

And    with    a   kiss,    a    mark  of  attention 
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which  Mrs.  Weird  did  not  often  receive 
from  her  liusband  now,  he  went  away,  a 
curious  care-for-nothing  look  upon  his  face, 
as  he  turned,  before  he  closed  the  door,  to 
give  her  a  parting  word  of  advice. 

*lf  anyone  conies,  Grace,  you  keep  it 
quiet.  If  Brown  Bess  is  all  right,  there's 
no  need  to  make  a  stir  about  it.  Maybe  I 
shall  be  late  home,  and  maybe  I  shan't.' 

And  with  that  he  went  away. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  she  saw  him 
mount  his  horse  and  ride  in  the  direction  of 
Cravvlborough. 

She  heaved  a  weary  sigh.  Worse  than 
poverty,  worse  than  altered  social  standing, 
worse  than  the  sudden  crumbling  away  of 
the  liberal  comfort  which  had  surrounded 
all  her  life,  was  that  deterioration  of  her 
husband's  character  wliich  could  make  him 
take  without  regret  the  thought  of  loss  to 
others  througli  his    own  fault.     Nav,  even 
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to  counsel  her  to  go  on  adding  to  that  loss, 
so  that  their  own  affairs  might  be  kept 
from  public  view.  And  she  determined  that, 
as  much  as  in  her  lay,  that  degradation 
should  be  spared  them. 

She  ^vent  into  the  garden  to  Hertha. 

'Well,  child,  it  has  come  at  last.' 

Hertha  did  not  need  to  ask  what  had 
come.  The  expectation  of  it  had  been 
hanging  over  them  too  long. 

*  Let  us  go  and  sit  down,  motlier,  and 
talk  about  it.' 

And  unconsciously  they  turned  their 
steps,  as  they  always  seemed  to  do  when 
anything  fateful  was  to  be  considered,  to 
that  bend  in  the  river  where  the  old  elm- 
tree  stretched  its  great  roots  down  into  the 
water,  and  the  willow  herbs  showed  rosy 
red  amongst  the  sedge.  There,  as  they  sat, 
they  could  look  across  beds  of  lilies  and 
lavender     to     tlie     farmhouse     roofs,     all 
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brown  and  golden  in  the  sunshine,  its 
windows  white-curtained,  flung  open  to  the 
breeze,  its  flowery  garniture  of  jasmine 
and  honeysuckle,  its  air  of  ample,  home- 
like peace  and  plenty;  a  sort  of  home  from 
which  hands  of  blessing  should  always  be 
reaching  out  to  those,  the  homeless,  who 
sought  it.  So  it  had  been  once ;  so  it  might 
have  been  now  ;  so  it  should  have  been  if 
Mrs.  Weird  could  have  had  her  w^ay. 

*  If  your  father  could  have  been  content, 
Hertha,'  she  said,  after  they  had  been  talk- 
ing together  for  awhile,  'if  your  father 
could  have  been  content  to  have  gone  on  as 
we  began  when  he  took  the  land  over 
thirty  years  ago,  we  might  have  been  very 
comfortable  now.  It  was  the  making  haste 
to  be  rich  and  the  wantinc^  to  be  as  fine  as 
our  neighbours,  that  did  it  all.  I  felt  he 
had  taken  the  first  wrong  step  when  he 
would  have  the  dairy  door  opened  out  the 
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other  way,  and  your  poor  dear  grandmother 
accustomed  as  she  was  all  her  life  to  go 
straight  out  of  the  parlour  and  across  the 
front  passage  and  in  amongst  the  milk 
directly.  It  was  the  beginning  of  every- 
thing, that  shutting  ourselves  out  from 
what  we  had  been  used  to  take  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in.  It  was  making  a  lady 
of  me,  which  was  what  I  was  never  meant 
for.' 

*You  were  always  meant  for  a  lady, 
mother,  and  you  always  were  one,'  said 
Hertha,  laying  her  hand  quietly  on  her 
mother's.  'Nothing  can  make  any  differ- 
ence to  that.' 

'Well,  a  fine  lady,  then,  that  was  it. 
Nobody  ever  could  make  a  fine  lady  of  me. 
Hertha,  child,  I  never  had  happier  days 
than  when  I  looked  after  everything  myself, 
and  we  had  dinner  at  one,  and  the  men 
were  fed  in  the  house  with  egg  and  bacon 

VOL.  III.  I 
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pie  and  berry  puddings,  according  to  the 
time  of  year,  and  I  had  everybody  to  make 
comfortable,  and  plenty  to  do  it  with.  And 
the  times  I've  gone  round  the  premises 
with  you,  Hertha,  when  you  were  a  little 
one,  fetching  in  the  eggs,  and  the  numbers 
we  used  to  get,  too.  We  don't  get  anything 
like  the  number  now  that  there's  a  man  to 
look  to  them.  Often  it  isn't  a  score  in  a 
day  that  he  brings,  and  I'm  obliged  to  tell 
the  cook  not  to  be  extravagant  with  them, 
a  thing  I  never  needed  to  do  when  I  looked 
after  them  myself.  Stubbs  brought  fifteen 
last  night,  and  that  was  all.' 

Hertha  was  rather  glad  that  her  mother's 
mind  was  able  to  rest  itself  upon  trifles  at 
such  a  time.  It  kept  her  from  being  crushed 
by  a  full  realization  of  what  liad  fallen 
upon  them.  So  long  as  one  can  consider  a 
calamity  chiefly  from  its  collateral  connec- 
tion with  tlie  quantity  of  eggs  that  can  be 
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allowed  to  a  custard  pudding,  the  mind 
may  be  expected  after  a  while  to  regain  its 
balance.  Sorrow  will  not  overwhelm  it. 
Mrs.  Weird  went  on,  with  almost  cheerful 
forecastins:  resis^nation. 

*  We  shall  need  to  do  things  differently 
now,  Hertha.  I'm  determined  there  shall 
not  be  more  than  half  a  pound  of  butter  a 
week  used  for  the  dining-room.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  until  all  the  creditors  have 
had  their  own.  Your  father  says  little 
savings  don't  count,  but  they  will  ease  my 
conscience  as  much  as  if  they  were  great 
ones,  and  I  shall  feel  I  am  doing  what  I 
can.  And  I  shall  let  the  pastry  do  with 
dripping,  which  is  a  thing  I  would  no  sooner 
have  thought  of  once  than  going  to  church 
on  Sunday  in  a  cotton  gown,  and  you  know 
I  always  had  more  respect  for  the  Sabbath 
than  that.  But  it  is  only  what  1  can  save 
now  that  is  of  any  consequence.' 

I  12 
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'  Has  father  told  you  at  all  what  he  thinks 
of  doin^  ?'  said  Hertha. 

*  Not  in  the  least,  child.  I  can't  think 
but  that  we  shall  have  to  move,  unless 
some  one  bought  the  farm  and  kept  on 
your  father  as  managing  person,  and  I  don't 
see  how  his  pride  would  stand  to  that,  once 
owning  everything  as  he  did.  Or  else,  as 
for  myself,  I  should  have  more  satisfaction 
in  managing  the  dairy  and  the  poultry  for 
somebody  that  couldn't  do  it  themselves 
than  in  being  the  miserable  fine  lady  I  am 
now.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  leave 
altogether.' 

*  I  would  rather  do  it,  mother,  than  stay 
under  anyone  else.  At  least,  I  think  I 
would.     I  can't  quite  see.' 

'  You'll  see  when  the  time  comes,  Hertha. 
It's  in  vain  that  you  make  up  your  mind 
sooner.  And  you  have  your  life  before  you, 
and  you  may  have  a  comfortable  home  of 
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your  own  even  yet,  and  a  husband  that  will 
make  you  happy  in  it/ 

'  No,  mother,  I  never  shall.  It  is  here 
that  I  have  had  my  share  of  good.  I  don't 
look  for  any  other.' 

'  But  I  do,  Hertha.  I  did  hope  at  one 
time  that  it  would  have  come  to  you  here. 
I  looked  to  you  and  Albion  Grey  making 
it  up  together,  and  he  taking  the  land  after 
your  father,  and  perhaps  both  of  us  living 
with  you,  unless  we  had  gone  to  the  cottage 
at  Crawlthorpe,  which  I  could  have  done 
with  pleasure,  once  seeing  you  comfortably 
settled.  But  it's  no  use  thinking  of  it 
now.' 

'  No,  mother,'  said  Hertha,  proudly,  '  no 
use  at  all.  What  we  have  to  think  of  is 
how  other  people  are  to  get  their  rights.  I 
could  not  bear  to  walk  down  the  streets  of 
Crawlborough  and  feel  that  we  owed  any- 
thing to  the  shops.' 
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'  No,  child,  it  isn't  what  I  have  ever  had 
to  do,  though  many  that  made  more  appear- 
ance than  ourselves  have  come  to  it,  and 
scarcely  held  their  heads  less  proudly  than 
they  used  before.  I'm  glad  you've  got  my 
spirit  in  that  way,  Hertha.  I  don't  care 
what  it  is  that  I  live  upon,  so  long  as 
people  get  their  own.  And  they  have  got 
it  so  far,  that's  a  comfort.  I  always  told 
your  father  I  would  never  agree  to  anything 
but  the  housekeeping  bills  being  settled  up 
monthly.  It  was  what  my  mother  had 
used  to  do,  and  there  was  never  a  more 
managing  person.  And  so,  for  what  passes 
through  my  hands,  we  only  owe  from  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  your  uncle  Bellfield  will  help  us  to  set 
that  straight  by-and-by.  He's  not  the  brother 
to  stand  by  and  see  me  put  to  discomfort. 
Not  but  that  I  shall  feel  it  a  sore  cross  to 
open  out  to  your  aunt  Phillis  about  it.' 
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'  I  don't  know,  mother.  Aunt  Phillis  al- 
ways used  to  tell  you  you  did  not  make  show 
enough.  She  will  see  now  that  you  made 
as  much  as  you  had  any  right  to  make.' 

'  I  don't  know,  child,  about  that.  Your 
aunt  Phillis  was  saying  much  the  same  to 
me  that  your  father  did,  about  doing  every- 
thing the  same  as  usual ;  not  that  she  knew 
about  this,  for  she  didn't,  but  she  has 
known  for  some  time  that  things  were  not 
as  they  used  to  be  with  us,  and  I  wanted  to 
draw  in  a  little,  and  that  was  what  she  told 
me  I  had  better  not  do,  because  it  gave 
people  a  chance  to  talk.  You  see  people 
look  differently  at  these  things.  You  and 
I  would  rather  others  knew  we  had  not  the 
money  to  spend,  than  that  we  should  spend 
what  we  hadn't  to  make  people  believe  we 
had  more.  That's  my  pride,  Hertha,  and 
it's  yours  too,  and  I'm  glad.  Your  father's 
pride  is  a  different  sort.' 
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'  Is  father  in  the  house  now  ?' 

'  No,  he  has  just  gone  to  Crawlborough. 
He  said  he  was  going  to  meet  Mr.  Haster- 
ley  at  the  "  Duke's  Head,"  and  perhaps  that 
might  help  him.' 

'How  could  that  help  him,  mother?' 

'  I  can't  tell  you,  child,'  said  Mrs.  Weird, 
shrinkinof  aorain    from  lettinej  Hertha    see 

no  o 

more  of  a  ruined  life  than  was  necessary. 
There  her  pride  came  out  as  much  as  in  the 
paying  of  the  tradesmen's  debts.  'You 
know,  I  never  could  understand  business 
matters,  and  so  your  father  did  not  talk 
about  them  to  me.  There  are  many  things 
one  had  best  leave  a  man  to  attend  to  on 
his  own  account.  It  only  vexes  him  if  a 
woman  meddles.  We  can't  help  ourselves, 
Hertha,  about  the  big  debts,  but  I  will  see 
to  it,  and  so  will  you,  that  we  do  not  take 
bit  nor  drop  from  this  time  that  we  have 
not  a  prospect  of  paying  for.' 
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'  You  may  trust  me,  mother,  for  that.' 
'  I  know  it,  child.  And  it  may  seem 
strange  to  you,  but  since  this  letter  has  come, 
and  I  have  felt  that  things  would  really 
get  to  the  worst  with  us,  I  have  had  a 
sort  of  comfort  in  it.  The  bubble  has  burst 
at  last.  It  only  was  a  bubble  all  the  while, 
full  of  colours  outside,  but  nothing  to  last. 
Often  when  I've  been  sitting  in  the  best 
parlour,  dressed  in  the  silk  gown  your 
father  brousjht  me  from  London,  and  with 
a  bit  of  useless  work  in  my  hands,  waiting 
for  visitors  to  call,  I've  seemed  to  myself 
like  a  child  making  believe  to  be  grown  up, 
except  that  I  didn't  have  a  child's  enjoy- 
ment in  it.  I'd  a  deal  rather  have  been 
down  here  amongst  the  flowers,  here  where 
your  father  and  I  used  to  play  when  we 
were  children.' 

Hertha  spoke  no  word.     Her  thoughts, 
too,  had  gone  back  to  the  time  when,  as  a 
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child,  she  had  played  amidst  the  same  sur- 
roundings where  now,  a  woman,  she  suffer- 
ed. But  for  her  there  had  not  been  sweet 
years  of  peace  following  the  child-life.  She 
had  passed  at  once,  with  no  beautiful  mid- 
day of  hope  fulfilled,  into  the  dim  quietness 
of  evening. 

'  I  could  be  quite  content,'  her  mother 
continued,  *  if  your  father  could  keep  on 
here  as  manager  for  some  one,  and  I  had  a 
girl  under  me  to  do  the  rough  work.  It's 
all  I  should  need,  just  a  girl  for  the  rough 
work,  and  I  could  willingly  spend  my  days 
in  looking  after  the  rest  myself.  It  isn't 
what  you've  got  to  do,  Hertha, — it's  the 
contented  mind  you  can  bring  to  it  that 
makes  the  difference.  I'm  only  afraid  for 
you.' 

'  Don't  be  afraid  for  me,  mother.  I  can 
be  strong,  and  I  will  be  strong.  So  help 
me  God.' 
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'  Then  it's  all  right,  child.' 

And  the  two  kissed  each  other  there,  and 
it  seemed  like  a  seal  upon  the  oath. 

'And  now,  Hertha,  I  shall  go  into  the 
house  to  think  my  own  thoughts  by  myself. 
Your  father  will  not  be  long.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HERTHA  stayed  there,  the  river  dream- 
ing on  past  its  banks  of  blossoming 
reed  and  sedge  at  her  feet.  The  scent  of 
the  white  lilies  was  all  around  her.  Over 
the  orchard  wall  the  grey-mossed  apple- 
trees  leaned,  their  branches  heavy  now  with 
ripening  fruit.  Away  across  the  river  the 
cornfields  were  glowing  in  the  evening  sun  ; 
nearer,  the  long  shadows  of  the  elm-trees 
stretched  over  meadow  and  pasture-land, 
with  dapples  of  golden  light  amongst  them. 
And  for  sound  there  was  the  call  of  the 
wood-pigeon,  and  the  chirp  of  the  birds 
settling  themselves  for  the  night  in  the  ivy 
round  the  farm  chimneys.    And,  when  these 
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were  still,  she  could  hear  the  sheep  nibbling 
the  orchard  grass. 

For  her,  too,  there  was  a  sort  of  relief 
now  that  the  worst  had  come.  Their  life 
of  late,  such  life  as  a  good  income  could 
give,  had  gone  straggling  out  in  so  many 
directions,  had  put  forth  so  much  useless 
wood,  that  the  heart  of  it  had  almost  with- 
ered away.  The  new  leaves  fed  themselves 
from  without,  not  from  the  core  of  the 
plant.  A  merciless  pruning  like  this,  sweep- 
ing off  at  one  blow  all  the  outside  growth, 
might  give  force  to  the  roots  again,  and 
from  them  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  misht 
spring,  new  birth  of  beauty  and  usefulness, 
where  now  only  withered  death  was  to  be 
seen. 

Hertha  had  the  homely  pride  of  her 
mother  fast  rooted  in  her  nature,  but  with 
the  larger  intelligence  which  had  come  to 
her   from   better   opportunity.      The   com- 
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panionsliip  of  her  uncle  Jacob  had  nurtured 
the  refined  side  of  her  character.  His  sin- 
gularly simple,  perceptive  mind,  gathering 
its  content  from  silent  thought  and  natural 
beauty,  rather  than  from  much  talk  with 
other  people,  had  had  its  influence  upon 
her  in  teachincj  her  to  look  to  the  heart  of 
things,  to  value  simplicity  and  thoroughness, 
to  seek  her  happiness  in  herself  rather  than 
in  her  surroundings.  Therefore,  the  life 
she  had  to  live,  so  far  as  it  had  been  lived 
in  Crawlborougli  society,  was  not  after  her 
own  liking.  It  had  kept  her  from  being 
true  to  herself,  from  being  true  to  otliers. 
She  could  see  it  swept  away  without  regret, 
nay,  with  a  sort  of  thankfulness,  if  they 
could  but  go  back  to  the  old  times  and  be 
at  peace  within  themselves. 

And  if  they  could  but  stay  in  the  old 
home,  too — stay  there  even  as  underlings, 
so  only  she   might  be    surrounded  by  the 
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associations  which  had  fed  her  early  hfe, 
and  wander  along  the  paths  which  she  and 
Albion  Grey  had  trodden  in  the  days  when 
all  was  young.  She  felt  that,  now  that  she 
€ame  to  think  about  it.  For  the  love  that 
clung  to  the  past  was  stronger  even  than 
her  pride.  And,  though  Albion  Grey  had 
left  her,  she  had  not  left  him.  She  w^as  not 
of  the  sort  to  forget.  There  was  a  pride 
in  remembering  that,  though  it  was  a  pride 
which  came  like  the  red  autumn  leaves, 
with  death  of  what  had  once  been  so 
bright.  And  then  she  began  to  think  how 
she  could  do  her  part  in  the  altered  life 
which  must  soon  fall  upon  them.  She 
was  minded  to  be  no  burden  upon  her 
parents.  If  her  father  had  to  turn  his 
skill  to  working  for  others'  benefit  on  the 
land  which  had  once  been  his  own,  and  her 
mother  went  back  to  the  homely  cares 
which  truly  she  could  welcome,  she  would 
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be  no  weight  upon  them  there.  She  too 
would  adapt  herself  to  the  new  conditions, 
and  put  into  the  world  in  work  as  much  as 
she  took  out  of  it  in  the  means  of  living. 

She  could  give  music  lessons.  The  voice 
she  had  once  prized  because  Albion  Grey 
loved  to  listen  to  it,  would  serve  her  in 
other  ways.  The  pupils  Nanni  had  discard- 
ed might  perhaps  fall  to  her  share.  The 
spoiled  child  had  chosen  the  lofty  walks, 
she  would  be  content  with  the  lowly  ones, 
of  art.  Lady  Anne  would  be  kind  to  her, 
she  always  was  to  those  who  were  trying  to 
help  themselves  ;  and  where  Lady  Anne 
took  up  a  thing  she  never  rested  until  she 
had  brought  it  to  a  successful  ending. 
With  leave  to  earn  her  daily  bread,  Hertha 
felt  she  could  be  happier,  far  happier  now, 
than  in  the  idle  life  to  which  her  father's 
former  prosperity  had  consigned  her.  And 
as  she  thought  of  these  things,  and   as  she 
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girded  herself  up  to  meet  the  new  front  of 
circumstance,  there  began  to  dawn  upon 
her  that  wonderful  peace  which  never 
comes  but  as  the  reward  of  one's  own 
honest  endeavour  ;  the  peace  which,  having 
its  root  in  nothing  external,  cannot  by  any 
external  thing  be  destroyed ;  the  true  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  understanding,  peace 
which  has  its  foundation  in  character,  not 
reputation ;  which  rests  on  what  a  man  is, 
not  upon  what  the  world  takes  him  to  be. 

She  returned  to  the  house.  Mrs.  AVeird 
was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  or  best 
parlour  as  she  always  called  it,  clinging  to 
the  old  forms  of  speech  as  she  did  to  the 
old  habits  of  life.  She  rarely  sat  there 
except  when  visitors  came,  but  she  had 
chosen  the  room  to-night,  because  from  its 
open  window  she  could  look  up  the  Crawl- 
borough  road,  straight  and  clear  a  full  mile 
away,   to  where  the  villas  and  gardens  in 
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the  suburbs  of  the    city  began  to    close  it 
from  view. 

Mrs.  Weird  had  often  looked  more 
melancholy  than  she  did  now,  watching  that 
bit  of  dusty  high  road.  The  look  upon  her 
face  was  no  longer  of  misery  or  discontent, 
only  care,  touched  with  the  love  which 
showed  it  to  be  for  others,  not  for  herself. 
The  valley  of  liumiliation  was  as  sweet  for 
her  as  the  hill  top  of  prosperity,  so  only 
she  knew  she  was  doincr  her  dutv  there. 
And  there  was  courage  in  Hertha's  step  too, 
and  hope  in  her  voice. 

^  We  shall  be  happy  yet,  mother,'  she 
said,  following  Mrs.  Weird's  gaze  towards 
the  grey  cathedral  towers  of  Grawlborough. 
'  We  shall  all  of  us  have  soraethinsj  to  do, 
and  people  will  let  us  alone.' 

'  You  mean  the  people  who  have  asked 
us  out  to  parties,  Hertha.  Oh  !  yes,  they 
will  let  us  alone  now,  there  is  no  fear  of 
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that.  And  to  have  something  to  do,  so 
long  as  you  know  it  is  honest  work,  is  the 
best  part  of  the  bargain.  I'm  not  going  to 
sit  down  and  nurse  my  trouble,  Hertba,  you 
needn't  be  afraid  of  that.  There  are  many 
worse  things  than  to  lose  your  money  when 
you've  health  left,  and  the  schooling  is  all 
paid  for,  and  hands  can  work  for  them- 
selves. If  I  had  meant  to  give  up,  I  could 
have  done  it  long  ago,  for  other  things  tlian 
money's  loss.  I've  known  that  this  must 
come,  and  it's  what  used  to  trouble  me 
when  your  aunt  Phillis  said  so  much  about 
putting  you  forward  in  society  and  that  sort 

of  thing.' 

'  Why  didn't  you  tell  me,  mother,  and  let 

me  get  ready  too  ?' 

'  Because  I  wanted  you  to  have  what  you 
could,  before  the  storui  came.  I  saw  you 
were  not  the  one  to  live  your  life  in  wliat 
money  can  buy.     If  you  had  been,  I  would 

k2 
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have  warned  you  before,  that  it  wasn't  u 
life  to  last.  As  soon  as  I  felt  it  was  time  for 
you  to  get  ready,  I  did  tell  you,  and  you 
bore  it  like  a  good  girl,  Hertha.  Xow  the 
Storm  has  burst.  It  is  behind  us.  instead  of 
before  us.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  walk 
on  in  our  wet  clothes.  The  sun  will  dry 
them  in  time.  What  I  am  most  anxious 
about  is  how  your  father  will  take  it.  A 
man's  pride  is  different  from  a  woman's.' 

Hertha  drew  closer  up  to  her  mother. 
She  was  now,  almost  for  the  first  time,  feel- 
ing what  depths  of  real  goodness  lay  be- 
neath a  manner  which  did  not  upon  its  sur- 
face eive  indications  of  much  strensrth.  The 
will  that  had  failed  and  faltered  in  prosper- 
ity. v;as  standing  firmly  enough  under  the 
blows  of  misfortune,  that  very  misfortune 
only  taking  from  it  what  had  been  a  burden. 

^  I  shall  be  quite  content,  Hertha,'  Mrs. 
Weird  said,  'if  your  father  does  but  bear  it 
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well.  It  is  only  for  him  I  am  afraid.  It 
will  be  a  relief  to  me  more  than  I  can  tell, 
to  have  done  with  the  going  out  and  the 
people  coming  in,  and  the  wondering  how 
things  ought  to  be  done,  and  all  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  life  that  I  was  not  born  to. 
Now  your  father  has  enjoyed  it.  It  was 
what  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to,  what  his 
people  had  had  before  him,  and  in  this 
house  too,  and  at  first  I  thought  maybe  you 
might  take  it  in  the  same  way.' 

'  I  am  as  glad  as  you  are,  mother,'  said 
Hertha,  '  if  that  is  all.  And  I  don't  think 
father  will  trouble  when  he  knows  we  are 
content.  I  suppose  a  man  generally  thinks 
more  about  what  women  suffer  in  things 
like  these.     I  should,  if  I  were  a  man.' 

Mrs.  Weird  let  that  pass.  It  was  another 
of  the  matters  upon  which  her  wifely  pride 
had  its  reserves.  But  there  was  one  thing 
on  which  she  could  speak  with  more  freedom. 
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'  I'm  troubled  about  this,  Hertha,  that  it 
•will  make  a  difference  to  your  prospects. 
Your  father  and  I  cannot  expect  now  that 
you  should  make  such  a  match  as  you  would 
have  done  if  things  had  gone  prosperously 
with  us.  It  will  alter  all  your  life  in  that 
respect.  As  for  your  father  and  I,  we  have 
had  our  day.' 

'  Never  mind,  mother.  I  can  be  very 
comfortable  without  making  any  match  at 
all.  Those  who  only  ask  me  for  what  I 
have,  had  better  let  n:ie  alone.' 

Hertha  said  this  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness, Albion  Grey  coming  into  her  thoughts 
amongst  the  numerous  train  of  those  whose 
aspirations  had  been  limited  to  money 
matters.  Only  there  was  this  difference 
with  him,  that  knowing  the  money  matters 
were  not  satisfactory  he  had  withdraw^u 
before  the  asking — at  least,  before  the 
legitimate  asking  of  words.     As  for  other 
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askings,  let  his  own  conscience  judge  him. 

Mrs.  Weird  had  never  known  bitterness 
herself,  and  she  did  not  see  it  in  others. 
She  could  not  follow  the  current  of  her 
daughters  thoughts.  She  only  gathered 
that  she  was  speaking  generally  of  the  world 
as  she  had  found  it. 

'  Yes,  child,  money  does  make  a  differ- 
ence. Not  that  you  might  not  have  been 
very  comfortable  with  a  man  who  had 
thought  a  little  about  it  in  marrying  ;  for  I 
always  say  you  must  take  men  as  they  are, 
and  the  best  of  them  like  a  woman  who  can 
help  to  season  the  pie,  even  if  she  does  not 
fill  it.  Your  grandfather  |Bellfield,  Hertha, 
was  a  shrewd  man,  and  lie  used  to  say  a 
woman  should  never  put  the  meat  into  his 
pie,  but  tlie  seasoning  she  should.  I  think 
now-a-days  men  take  it  very  comfortably  if 
the  woman  puts  everything  in,  and  she  may 
make  it  and  bake  it  too.     Not  that  your 
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father  was  in  that  way,  Hertha.  He  didn't 
choose  me  for  what  he  could  get  with  me, 
for  your  grandfather  Bellfield  was  a  poor 
man  enoui^h  when  I  was  married.  It  was 
the  property  that  came  into  the  family  after- 
wards that  I  got  the  benefit  of,  and  very 
useful  it  came  in  to  pay  off  part  of  the  mort- 
gage on  this  land,  after  your  father  and  I 
were  settled.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
always  been  a  comfort  to  me  that  I  had  a 
little,  and  I  should  like  you  to  have  been 
able  to  feel  the  same.' 

'  Never  mind,  mother.  I  tell  you  again  I 
shall  not  need  it,  in  that  way,  I  mean.' 

'  But  you  won't  be  let  want,  Hertha, 
whatever  happens.  There's  your  Uncle 
Jacob.  He  told  me  many  a  year  ago,  that 
all  he  had  would  come  to  you.  I  must  say 
I  had  my  fears  when  he  took  Nanni  to  bring 
up,  but  he  told  me  with  his  own  lips  that  it 
should  never  make  any  difference.  You  see. 
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with  the  money  having  come  to  him  from 
old  Uncle  Jonathan,  it  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  going  against  justice  for  a  stranger 
to  have  taken  it.  But  I  needn't  have  trou- 
bled myself.  Nanni  has  gone  now.  And 
I  am  sure,  by  the  way  your  uncle  Jacob 
behaves  about  it,  that  she's  as  dead  to  him 
as  if  she  were  laid  in  her  grave.  If  she 
ever  comes  back,  it  won't  be  to  him.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Weird  drifted  into  a  vague 
soliloquising  sort  of  vein,  as  she  often  did 
when  any  calamity  came  closely  past.  If 
she  ever  spoke  upon  religious  topics  at  all, 
it  was  under  such  circumstances,  having  an 
idea  that  they  w^ere  then  in  their  proper 
place,  like  a  silk  gown  on  Sundays.  Other- 
wise she  was  a  woman  who  lived  relisrion 
according  to  her  lights  rather  than  conversed 
about  it. 

And  Hertha  looked  away  up  the  road 
towards    Crawlborough,  scarcely   listening. 
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And  the  sun  set  and  the  shadows  fell  round 
about  them. 

'  Father  is  late,'  said  Mrs.  Weird,  break- 
ing off  somewhat  unexpectedly  in  the  midst 
of  a  quotation  about  the  sparrow  falling  to 
the  ground. 

*  I'm  sure  I  thought  he  told  me  his  busi- 
ness would  not  take  him  lonsf  to-nicrht.  Mr. 
Hasterley  is  a  man  that  keeps  him  sometimes, 
but  I  shouldn't  have  thought  a  time  like  this 
he  would  care  to  be  kept.  Is  that  some- 
thing coming  along  the  road  yonder,  Her- 
tha,  not  far  past  the  willow  holt  ?  You  can 
perhaps  see ;  your  eyes  are  younger  than 
mine.  It  miglit  be  the  black  mare,  only 
the  man  on  it  doesn't  look  to  me  so  tall  as 
your  father,  and  I  think  there's  more  than 
one.  Oh  !  yes,  there's  more  than  one,  and 
it  isn't  anyone  on  horseback  either.  No, 
it's  not  your  father  yet.  I  could  think  it 
was  a  walking   funeral,  only   one   doesn't 
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see   funerals    this    time    of    the    evening/ 

Hertha  strained  her  eyes,  and  gazed  and 
gazed,  and  then  a  feeling  of  something  fate- 
ful came  over  her,  she  scarcely  knew  why. 

Without  saying  anything  to  her  mother, 
she  took  an  opera  glass  and  went  upstairs 
into  one  of  the  rooms  which  fronted  towards 
Crawlborough ;  and  then  she  found  that 
the  figures  were  men  carrying  something 
upon  what  looked  like  a  stretcher.  There 
must  have  been  an  accident  somewhere 

And  whoever  had  been  injured,  if  it  was 
an  accident,  was  being  brought  to  their 
house ;  for  that  footpath  upon  which  the 
men  had  entered  now,  only  led  to  the  Crawl 
Farm. 

Was  her  father  hurt?  Was  he  killed? 
Or  was  it  a  stranger  whom  they  were 
bringing  there  for  help  ? 

Hertha's  first  thought  was  for  her  mother. 
The  men  were  now  behind  the  willow  holt, 
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SO  that  Mrs.  Weird  could  not  yet  see  them 
as  she  sat  there  in  the  best  parlour.  Hertha 
came  down  quietly. 

'- 1  don't  think  it  can  be  father.  There 
are  several  of  them.  If  it  is  any  one  coming 
here,  would  you  not  like  to  go  up  into  your 
own  room,  mother,  and  I  will  receive 
them.' 

'  All  right,  child.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  do  very  well  with  company  to-night. 
It  may  be  only  some  dealers  come  to  look 
at  the  stock.  Your  father  said  he  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  a  little  ;  so  you  will  see,  if 
they  have  had  a  long  walk,  that  they  get 
what  is  proper.' 

'  Very  well,  mother,  only  go  upstairs  and 
keep  quiet.' 

Hertha  saw  her  mother  safely  into  her 
own  room,  whose  window  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house.  Then  she  took 
the  mattress  from  the  big  old-fashioned  sofli 
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in  the  back  parlour,  and  laid  it  ready. 
She  felt  only  too  sure  that  it  would  be 
wanted.  And  then  she  waited,  for  she 
knew  evil  was  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  ND  she  Avas  right.  They  were  bringing 
-^-^  home  Hiram  Weird,  who  had  been 
thrown  from  his  horse.  Some  men  had 
found  him  just  a  little  Avay  out  of  Crawl- 
borough,  lying  by  the  roadside,  his  liead 
upon  a  stone.  The  black  mare  was  standing 
near  him,  quietly  munching  the  grass.  One 
of  the  men  had  lifted  him  up,  the  others  liad 
run  for  a  stretcher  and  a  doctor.  Both 
were  secured.  Four  men  carried  tlieir 
burden,  another  led  the  horse,  and  Dr. 
Pulsford  hurried  by  the  field  path  to  pre- 
pare the  Crawl  Farm  people  for  what  was 
to   come.     He    arrived   in  time  to    enable 
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Hertha  to  give  the  necessary  directions,  and 
then  break  the  news  to  her  mother. 

Hiram  was  not  quite  dead,  but  so  much 
injured  that  he  was  unable  to  answer  by 
word  or  sign  or  look  those  who  watched 
over  him.  Concussion  of  the  brain,  Dr. 
Pulsford  said,  and  he  must  have  fallen 
heavily. 

'  Your  father  w^as  a  good  rider,  Miss 
Weird,  I  think.' 

'  Oh  !  yes.' 

'And  the  black  mare  was  not  vicious.' 

'  I  think  not.' 

'  Oh !  dear  no,'  said  Mrs.  Weird,  who 
knelt  at  the  head  of  the  mattress,  holding 
her  husband's  hand.  '  One  of  the  quietest 
of  the  quiet,  though  she  looked  to  have 
such  a  spirit.  Indeed  that  was  why  I 
always  liked  Hiram  to  take  her  when  he 
went  to  the  "  Duke's  Head,"  on  account 
of ' 
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And  there  Mrs.  Weird  paused,  lest,  going 
on,  she  might  tell  too  much.  There  was  no 
need  for  anyone  but  herself  and  Hertha  to 
know  why  it  had  been  safer  for  that  poor 
bruised  man,  however  he  made  his  journeys 
to  the  *  Duke's  Head,'  to  make  them  back 
on  a  horse  that  knew  his  own  w^ay  and 
could  take  it  independently  of  his  master's 
guidance.  Perhaps  that  was  how  it  had  all 
come  about. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  doctor.  '  One 
always  feels  more  easy  with  a  quiet  beast. 
I  don't  suppose  there  was  any  fault  there. 
The  creature  was  standing  quietly  enough  at 
his  head.  Stumbled  against  a  stone,  may- 
be, or  a  rut  or  something  in  the  road.  Did 
you  say  he  was  one  that  rode  with  a  loose 
bridle?' 

But  Mrs.  Weird  could  not  say  anything 
about  that.  And  the  doctor,  who,  like 
most  other  people,  had  by  this  time  heard 
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the  whisperings  that  were  going  about  in 
Cravvlborough,  forbore  to  make  further  en- 
quiries. He  had  his  own  opinions.  It  was 
better  to  keep  them  to  himself. 

He  stayed  at  the  farm-house  until  midnight. 
Then,  telling  them  that  nothing  more  could 
be  done,  he  left  them,  promising  to  return 
early  on  the  morrow.  Which  he  did  to  find 
the  blinds  drawn,  a  strange  hush  and  quiet- 
ness in  the  home,  and  its  mistress  a  widow. 

No  need  for  her  to  wonder  now  how  Hi- 
ram would  take  it,  no  need  to  smother  down 
any  feeling  of  individual  anxiety  that  his 
share  of  it  misfht  be  lis^htened.  That  had 
been  arrancred  without  counsel  or  fore- 
knowledge  of  hers,  given  into  quite  other 
keeping. 

It  was  Hertha  who  answered  enquiries, 
made  the  necessary  arrangements,  stood  be- 
tween her  mother  and  all  the  details  whicli 
add  an  unnecessary  dreariness  to  the  pres- 
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ence  of  death  in  a  house.  Mr.  Bellfield 
came  over  and  took  legal  matters  into  his 
own  hands.  Aunt  Phillis  made  her  appear- 
ance, said  much,  did  little,  asked  numberless 
questions  about  how  it  all  happened,  said 
if  she  could  be  of  any  use,  they  were  to 
send  for  her,  and  then  went  away,  nobody 
feehng  that  a  very  helpful  presence  had  de- 
parted. Aunt  Phillis  was  a  clever,  man- 
aging woman  in  her  own  line,  but  it  was 
not  the  raanaojement  nor  the  cleverness  that 
is  needed  in  the  face  of  death. 

Jacob  Weird  came,  looked  upon  the  long, 
straight,  white  figure  lying  so  quietly  under 
its  shroud,  the  moveless  thing  that  had  once 
been  his  brother,  the  brother  who  had  had  a 
better  sliare  of  all  life's  ^ood  thing;s  than  had 
fallen  to  himself;  and  then  he  too  Avent  away, 
but  to  make  his  own  house  ready  for  those 
who  were  left.  And,  after  the  funeral  was 
over,  he  took  them  to  him. 
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*You  must  stay  here  now,'  he  said.  'I 
have  no  one  but  you  two.  You  shall  be  as 
my  own.  You  know  what  that  means.  All 
that  is  here  is  yours,  except  the  door  that  is 
locked.     That  is  mine.' 

So  Hertha  and  her  mother  were  at  home 
in  the  Chantry  house,  and  Jacob  Weird 
put  his  grand  silence  between  them  and  the 
gossip  of  the  outside  world. 

For  of  course  that  world  must  know  all 
about  it.  And  there  was  enough  to  know, 
and  enough  to  wonder  at,  and  more  than 
enough  to  build  evil  storiesupon.  Brown  Bess 
had  not  won  the  race.  Mr.  Weird  had  lost 
three  thousand  pounds  upon  it.  A  second 
call  had  been  made  upon  the  Trolgooth 
mines.  The  Crawl  Farm  was  mortgaged  to 
more  than  its  value.  Mr.  Weird  had  given 
himself  up  to  drinking  and  gambling  since 
his  affairs  became  involved.  All  these 
things   people   soon  discovered   for   them- 
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selves,  and  would  fain,  under  cover  of  visits 
of  condolence  to  the  widow,  have  discovered 
more,  had  not  the  Chantry  house  dropped 
its  portcullis  in  their  faces. 

But  they  talked  among  themselves;  no 
one  could  prevent  that.  How  was  Mrs. 
Weird  left  ?  Would  the  creditors  get  their 
own  ?  AYhat  was  the  cause  of  his  death  ? 
In  what  condition  did  he  leave  the  '  Duke's 
Head  ?'  Had  the  brown  mare  thrown  him, 
or  had  he  been  so  far  gone  that  he  had 
fallen  off  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  ? 

There  were  plenty,  Mr.  Hasterley 
amongst  them,  who  could  speak  to  that  fact. 
Mr.  Weird  had  not  been  quite  sober,  the}- 
said,  when  he  started  for  home.  In  plain 
words,  he  was  simply  tipsy.  But  then  he 
had  so  often  started  for  home  in  the  same 
condition,  and  the  brown  mare,  knowing 
the  road,  had  carried  him  safely,  that  people 
had    given   over  thinking   it    necessary  to 
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trouble  themselves  about  him.  It  was  a 
great  pity,  they  said,  but  one  of  those  things 
the  consequences  of  which  a  man  must  take 
upon  himself. 

And  then  those  who  had  always  been 
ready  to  share  his  hospitality,  said  their  say 
as  to  its  over-lavishness ;  and  those  who 
had  urged  him  on  to  increased  display, 
lamented  his  extravagance,  and  said  how 
differently  things  might  have  turned  out 
if  he  had  been  content  to  go  on  as  his 
father,  old  David,  had  begun,  w^orking  the 
land  himself  and  laying  up  what  he  could 
save  out  of  it.  And  a  few  blamed  Mrs. 
Weird,  and  said  that  if  she  had  made  a  firm 
stand  against  her  husband's  fondness  for 
display,  this  would  never  have  happened. 
A  man  was  what  a  woman  made  him. 
There  was  no  telling  what  a  wife  could  do, 
either  for  good  or  evil,  according  as  she  was 
disposed  to  hold  up  her  husband's  hands  in 
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frugality  or  luxury.  And  where  trouble 
came  in  the  track  of  over-display  it  was 
generally  the  wife,  they  said,  who  took  the 
first  step  in  inviting  it. 

However,  Mrs.  Weird  might  think  her- 
self fortunate  in  having  found  such  a  haven 
of  rest ;  though  they  must  say  it  was  hard 
upon  Mr.  Jacob,  having  lived  in  simplicity 
all  his  life,  to  be  couipelled  now  to  make  a 
home  for  those  who  had  lost  their  own 
through  trying  to  push  themselves  out  of 
their  proper  sphere.  He  had  saved  the 
money,  and  other  people  were  spending 
it  for  him.  A  poor  sort  of  way ;  but,  if 
a  man  could  sit  down  content  with  it,  no- 
body else  need  find  fault. 

Meanwhile  the  old  farm-house  stood 
empty,  its  treasures  sold  and  dispersed,  no 
light  of  human  love  and  welcome  shining 
out  any  more  from  its  windows ;  the  roses 
bloominsf  and  fading  amonijjst  tlie  untrimmed 
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flower-beds,  the  apples  rotting  in  the  long 
orchard  grass,  the  elin-trees  dropping  their 
golden  leaves  upon  the  roof  which  had  no 
loves  and  hopes  and  sorrows  to  shelter  now. 
And,  though  the  sedges  whispered  together 
in  the  river  bend,  no  one  came  to  listen  to 
them  ;  and,  though  the  tall  blossoming 
grasses  had  the  same  pleasant  tale  to  tell 
as  heretofore,  the}^  told  it  only  to  the 
swallows  that  dipped  with  rapid  flight  into 
their  midst  and  then  away. 

Hertha  and  her  mother  lived  as  quiet  a 
life  as  they  could  desire,  in  the  Chantry 
house.  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  old  and  feeble, 
but  garrulous  as  ever,  was  thankful  for 
some  one  upon  whom  she  could  rest  her 
burden  of  responsibility,  and  who  would 
listen  from  time  to  time,  with  more  interest 
than  the  master,  to  her  views  and  senti- 
ments upon  things  in  general.  Mrs.  Weird, 
on  her  part,  was  equally  glad  of  some  one 
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upon  whom  she  could  spend  her  wealth 
of  loving-kindness.  So  long  as  she  had 
some  one  to  care  for,  she  could  not  be 
altogether  unhappy.  All  her  husband's 
failinors  and  shortcominQ;s  had  been  solved 
in  the  alembic  of  death.  She  remembered 
him  only  as  he  had  surrounded  the  early 
years  of  her  married  life  with  the  sunshine 
of  his  warm,  genial,  generous  nature.  She 
was  thankful  now  that  she  had  been  silent 
over  all  that  could  not  be  mentioned  with 
praise ;  that  his  faults  had  been  for  herself 
alone ;  that  to  the  world,  in  which  she  had 
so  little  part  now,  she  had  always  spoken  of 
him  with  a  wife's  love,  or  been  silent  about 
him  with  a  wife's  pride.  And,  having  no 
self-reproach  in  her  sorrow,  her  widowhood 
brought  no  bitterness.  Her  weeds  were 
the  twilight  which  drops  its  needful  calm 
between  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  the 
summer  day  and  the  sleep  of  night.      Of 
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the  storms  that  had  vexed  its  afternoon, 
she  kept  no  reckoning,  save  in  her  own 
heart.  Her  husband's  grave  had  closed 
that  chasm  on  whose  brink  she  once  stood, 
shivering  and  trembling ;  no  need  to  fear 
-any  more  for  wreck  of  hope  or  reputation, 
no  need  but  to  remember  him  as  he  had 
been  kind  to  her,  and  to  hope  that  the  good 
God,  perfect  in  love  as  in  wisdom,  would 
not  judge  him  less  mercifully  than  she,  a 
weak  woman  and  an  ignorant  one,  upon 
whom  the  burden  of  such  faults  as  he  had 
had  lay  heaviest,  was  yet  willing  to  do. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OiIX  months  after  Hiram  Weird's  death, 
^-^  when  the  snows  were  lying  in  the 
Cathedral  Close,  and  drifting  whitely  round 
about  the  old  farm-house,  people  said  that 
Mrs.  Weird  looked  more  peaceful  than  she 
had  done  for  years  past. 

'You  bear  up  wonderfully  under  it, 
Grace,'  said  Mrs.  Bellfield.  '  I  am  sure,  if 
such  a  sorrow  had  come  upon  me,  I  should 
have  been  crushed.  I  suppose  the  back  is 
fitted  to  the  burden.  But  it  would  have 
broken  my  heart  to  leave  that  pretty  place, 
and  so  nice  as  poor  Hiram  had  made  it  too, 
with  the  new  front  and  everything.' 
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'  I  did  feel  it  very  much,'  said  Airs.  Weird, 
quietly.  *I  have  never  felt  able  to  go  and 
look  at  the  house  since  ray  husband  died. 
But  there  is  enough  both  for  Hertha  and 
me  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  try  to  think  of 
that,  instead  of  what  might  have  been.' 

'  Oh  !  yes,  that  is  the  wisest  thing  you  can 
do.  1  always  say  might  have  been  is  the 
most  disheartening  friend  you  can  talk  to. 
You  always  come  away  in  bad  spirits  after  a 
conversation  with  him.  And  then  Hertha 
too  is  getting  well  established  as  a  teacher, 
which  is  a  great  advantage,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  hear,  she  gives  every  satisfaction.  Of 
course  it  is  not  what  you  could  have  expect- 
ed for  her,  but  tlien  one  must  make  the  best 
of  things.  Dear  me  !  to  think  of  the  offers 
that  girl  has  refused.' 

When  Mrs.  Bellfield  got  upon  that  track, 
Mrs.  Weird  generally  now  found  a  way  to 
silence  her.     Though   Hiram's  widow  was 
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in  some  respects  the  simplest  of  women, 
there  was  a  certain  length  to  which  people 
could  go  with  her,  and  no  further.  When 
that  length  had  been  gone,  the  people  found 
themselves  in  front  of  a  stone  wall  of  quiet 
dignity,  which  neither  curiosity,  sympathy, 
nor  impertinence  could  surmount.  On 
these  two  subjects,  her  husband's  shortcom- 
ings  and  the  opportunities  of  marriage 
which  her  daughter  had  allowed  to  pass,  no- 
body but  Jacob  Weird  ever  got  a  syllable 
out  of  her.  She  had  shown  much  more  of 
this  reserve  since  her  misfortunes.  Indeed 
people  spoke  of  the  former  mistress  of  the 
Crawl  Farm  as  a  very  dignified  woman, 
more  dignified  now  that  she  had  nothing  to 
support  it,  than  when  she  was  surrounded 
by  all  that  wealth  could  give. 

*  I  believe  Hertha  is  quite  content,'  slie 
said,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Bellfield's  remark. 
*  There  are  many  worse  things  than  earning 
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one's  own  living  as  she  is  doing.  It  would 
be  far  worse  to  earn  it  by  being  married  to 
some  one  whom  her  heart  had  not  chosen.' 
Mrs.  Bellfield  smoothed  down  her  rich  seal 
fur  jacket,  new  last  winter  when  her  1ms- 
band  was  mayor,  from  one  of  the  best  shops 
in  Crawlborouf^lh. 

'  That's  your  way  of  looking  at  it,  Grace. 
It  is  not  mine.  1  always  did  say,  even 
when  I  was  quite  a  girl,  that  I  would  rather 
marry  some  one  I  did  not  care  for,  than  not 
marry  at  all.  If  a  woman  has  an  atom  of 
common  sense,  she  can  live  comfortably  with 
a  sensible  man  ;  and,  if  she  hasn't  common 
sense,  I  don't  see  how  she  can  live  comfort- 
ably with  anyone.  James  is  as  good  as  one 
need  wish  a  man  to  be,  but  the  times  he 
tries  me  by  not  having  all  his  wits  about 
him,  you  cannot  think.  Only  I  don't  quar- 
rel ;  what's  the  use  of  that  ?  And  I  don't 
let  him  see  that  I  am  the  cleverest  of  the 
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two,  for  that  would  be  worse  still.  But 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  I  had  been  a  man 
I  should  have  been  a  ten  times  sharper  law- 
yer than  he  is.  He  is  too  much  like  you, 
Grace,  all  for  quietness  and  peace,  and  being 
content  in  his  own  home.  He  would  never 
have  been  mayor  if  it  had  not  been  for  me. 
But  what  were  we  talking  al^out  ?  Oh ! 
about  Hertha.' 

'No  ;   you  were  saying  you  would  rather 
a  girl  married  anybody  than  nobody.' 
'I  did  not  put  it  like  that,  Grace/ 
'  It  came  to  the  same  thing ;  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence.       It   is  a  subject  you  and   I 
never  agreed  upon,  and  we  never  shalL' 

*A11  right;  but  I  am  sure  any  sensible  person 
would  say  that  Hertha  had  better  have  mar- 
ried whilst  you  were  at  the  farm,  as  things 
have  turned  out.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  a  great  comfort  for  3'ou  to  have  her  at 
home  with  you  now,  and  your  brother-in- 
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law  must  like  it  too.  I  suppose  he  never 
hears  anything  of  Nanni.' 

'  I  believe  not.  At  any  rate  he  never 
mentions  her.' 

*  Curious !  But  he  is  just  one  of  those 
men  who  can  neither  forget  nor  foraive.  I 
believe  Lady  Anne  hears  about  her  occa- 
sionally, and  she  is  doing  very  well,  working 
away  under  Madame  Venezio,  you  know, 
and  singing  in  public  from  time  to  time. 
Isot  that  I  ever  see  Lady  Anne,  now  that 
my  husband  is  out  of  the  chair,  but  Mrs. 
Carrobel  tells  me.  Mrs.  Carrobel  is  exces- 
sively friendly.  I  fancy  it  is  something 
James  has  done  for  her  husband  in  some 
law  business,  and  I  reap  the  benefit  of  it.' 

*You  always  had  a  fancy  for  the  Close 
people,  Phillis.  Now  I  would  go  a  mile 
out  of  my  way,  to  avoid  meeting  them,  any 
day.' 

'I  know  you  would.     You  have  lost   a 
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great  deal  by  it,  but  it  is  no  use  talking 
about  that  now.  But  T  want  to  ask  you 
one  thing ;  do  you  think  Mr.  Weird  has  the 
least  idea  who  Nanni  is?  I  wonder  if  he 
ever  asked  or  tried  to  find  out.' 

'  I  don't  think  so.  And  of  course  it  is  all 
given  up  long  ago.  AYhat  should  make  you 
have  it  in  your  mind  again  ?' 

'  Only  something  Mrs.  Carrobel  was  tell- 
insj  me  last  nisrht.  We  were  dining  at  Dr. 
Sparke's,  and  when  the  ladies  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  we  happened  to  be  sitting 
together,  and  she  began  to  tell  me  about 
being  at  a  musical  party  in  London  last  June, 
when  Lady  Anne  took  Nanni  up,  you  know, 
and  introduced  her  about  so  much.  I  am 
sure  I  forget  the  name  of  the  lady  ;  but  that 
is  of  no  consequence.' 

'  Mrs.  Albemarle,  I  daresay.  Nanni  told 
Hertha  about  singing  there.' 

'  That  was  the  name.     Yes,  Mrs.   Albe- 
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marie.  And  Sir  Montague  and  Lady  Bar- 
began  were  there.  Now  you  know  Mrs. 
Carrobel  simply  hates  Sir  Montague,  because 
he  once  tried  to  keep  her  husband  from  get- 
ting some  church  preferment  or  other;  and 
I  don't  love  him  myself,  because  he  did  the 
same  sort  of  thing  by  James.' 

*How  could  he?' 

^  I  don't  mean  church  preferment ;  but 
James  would  have  been  proctor,  if  it  hadn't 

been  for  something  which  the  old  baronet 

«_< 

raked  up  and  told  about  in  the  Chapter.  I 
have  always  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  pay 
him  out  for  it,  but  I  don't  suppose  I  ever 
shall.' 

'  You  had  better  let  it  alone.  Little  peo- 
ple don't  often  get  much  by  trying  to  pay  out 
big  ones — but  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Nanni  ?' 

'Perhaps  nothing,  perhaps  a  great  deal. 
Well,  Mrs.  Carrobel  was  at  this  party,  up 
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near  the  piano  when  Nanni  was  singing,  and 
Sir  Montague  and  his  wife  and  Lady  Anne 
were  sitting  on  an  ottoman  just  in  front  of 
her,  and  Lady  Barbegan  was  rattling  on  in 
her  nonsensical  way, — Mrs.  Carrobel  says 
you  never  heard  a  woman  talk  at  random 
so  ;  and  after  being  quiet  for  awhile,  which 
was  a  very  unusual  thing  with  her,  Sir  Monta- 
gue offered  her  a  penny  for  her  thoughts, 
and  what  do  you  think  they  were?' 

'  1  don't  know.  I  don't  think  I  care, 
either." 

'  Well,  it  was  this.  She  said  she  had  been 
noticing  a  resemblance  between  Nanni  and 
her  husband  ;  I  mean  between  Nanni  and 
Sir  Montague.  Just  about  the  forehead 
and  eyebrows.  Lady  Anne,  when  she  was 
told  about  it,  said  she  could  see  it  too,  thousu 
she  had  never  thought  about  it  before.  And 
Mrs.  Carrobel  said  if  you  had  only  seen  Sir 
Montague,  how  angry  he  looked,  and  how 
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lie  turned  round  upon  her  !    That  was  June, 
}'ou  know.' 

*  Yes.     But  what  then?' 

*  Well,  it  was  July  that  Lady  Anne  had 
her  musical  party,  and  Madame  Venezio 
came  down,  and  Sir  Montague  came  too, 
and  was  there  to  hear  Nanni  sing.  And 
the  very  next  day — no,  not  the  very  next, 
for  that  was  the  concert,  when  ^Nanni  was 
brought  up  on  the  orchestra,  but  the  next 
to  that,  she  took  off  with  Madame  Venezio. 
And,  more  than  that,  Madame  and  Sir  Mon- 
tague were  having  a  long  talk  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Lady  Anne's  party,  and  then 
again  they  were  together  down  in  a  quiet 
part  of  the  garden  where  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  interrupted.  James  said  he 
saw  them  pacing  about  amongst  the  straw- 
berries, away  from  all  the  other  people. 
What  do  you  think  they  were  arranging 
there  ?     I  think  I  know.' 

m2 
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'  I'm  sure  I  don't,  Phillis ;  and  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  that  it  all  comes  to  very  much.' 

'  If  you  take  everything  separately,  per- 
haps it  does  not ;  but  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence if  you  put  them  together.  Now  I 
suppose  there  would  be  no  harm  in  the  old 
dean  tilting  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
would  there  ?' 

*  Not  a  bit/  replied  Mrs.  "Weird,  looking 
rather  puzzled. 

.  '  And  there  would  be  none,  either,  in  his 
having  rather  a  red  face,  particularly  if  the 
weather  happened  to  be  hot.' 

^  Phillis,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Of  course 
not/ 

'  Wait  awhile.  And  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  his  walking  down  the  middle  of 
the  road,  if  he  chose,  and  trying  it  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  instead  of 
walking  straight  on.' 

*  Dear  me,  no  !  Let  the  poor  man  do  as 
he  likes  about  that.' 
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'  Exactly.  Very  well.  But  if  you  saw 
Dean  Barbegan  with  his  hat  tilted  on  one 
side,  and  a  very  red  face,  and  walking,  or 
trying  to  walk,  on  both  sides  of  the  road  at 
once,  you  would  say  that  something  was  the 
matter,  though  you  have  just  now  told  me 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  any  one  of  the 
things,  taken  separately.  And  so  I  say 
about  old  Sir  Montague.  It  is  when  you 
begin  to  fit  everything  together  that  it  tells. 
He  used  to  go  a  great  deal  to  Italy.  The 
poor  woman  who  died  on  the  Minster  steps 
was  a  foreigner,  they  say,  and,  if  Nanni  is 
her  child,  then,  I  should  say,  an  Italian  too. 
The  dean  and  his  brother  used  to  be  good 
friends  before  that ;  they  have  never  been 
good  friends  since.  Lacly  Barbegan  dis- 
covered a  likeness  between  her  husband 
and  the  little  singing-girl.  Upon  that.  Sir 
Montague,  who  had  not  paid  his  brother  a 
visit  for  nearly  a  dozen  years,  came  down, 
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just  at  the  time  that  Madame  Venezio, 
whom  he  knows  very  well  in  London,  was 
to  be  here  for  the  concert.  And  thev  had 
two  or  three  private  conferences,  and  the 
end  of  it  was  that  Nanni  and  Madame  w^ent 
to  Vienna  together  next  morning.  JSTow,  if 
you  don't  think  that  something  can  be  made 
out  of  all  that,  I  do/ 

'  You  have  not  mentioned  one  very  im- 
portant thing,  Phillis,  which  is  that  you 
have  a  spite  against  poor  old  Sir  Montague, 
and  would  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  him 
disgraced/ 

'  I  don't  deny  it ;  there  may  be  something 
in  that.  But  at  the  same  time,  3'ou  see,  it 
amounts  to  very  much  the  same  thing  as 
the  dean  going  down  the  High  Street  in 
the  manner  I  mentioned  before — does  it 
not?' 

'  Rather.  But  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
make  out  the  poor  woman  who  was  found 
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on  the  Minster  steps  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Dr.  Barbegan's  brother.' 

'  1  don't  see  it  yet,  but  perhaps  I  shall 
by-and-by.  That  is  where  my  chain  of  evi- 
dence fails.  But  I  can  tell  you  this,  Grace, 
that,  until  I  have  made  out  something  about 
it,  I  will  never  rest/ 

And  Mrs.  Bellfield  was  as  good  as  her 
word. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

II /TRS.  WEIRD   bad   a  wholesome   con- 
-^'-■-     servative  respect  for  people  of  rank, 
and  had  never  been  able  to  sympathise  with 
Jacob    in    his   feeling    against  Lady  Anne, 
whom  he  always  considered  an  abettor  in 
the   departure   of  Nanni.     She   could    not 
therefore    receive  into   her  mind   any    sus- 
picion   which    tarnished   the    reputation    of 
the  Barbegan  family.     And  Mrs.  Bellfield's 
theory  appeared   to    her   too  utterly  wild, 
even  if  it  had  been  applied  to  a  person  of 
less  lofty  pretensions  than  the  dean's  elder 
brother. 

Moreover,    she  was  not   a   woman   wlio 
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cared  to  dive  into  thing-s.  There  was  no 
curiosit}^  in  her  nature.  Except  where  her 
own  family  interests  were  at  stake,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob  Weird's  property,  she  never 
asked  questions,  or  made  it  her  business  to 
settle  other  people's  affairs.  And  so  she 
had  never  troubled  herself  about  Nanni's 
parentage. 

In  this  she  had  followed  the  example  of 
her  brother-in-law. 

'The  child  is  mine,  and  I  love  her,  and 
she  is  all  I  have  to  love.' 

That  was  what  Jacob  used  to  say  when 
one  and  another,  Mrs.  Bellfield  especiall}^, 
urged  upon  him  the  advisability  of  finding 
out,  or  trying  to  find  out,  something  definite 
concerning  Nanni.  And  Jacob  Weird  was 
not  a  man  upon  whom  a  subject  could  be 
pressed,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his 
mind  about  it. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Bellfield  was  not 
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a  woman  to  let  anything  drop  when  she 
had  once  taken  it  up,  particularly  when 
personal  feeling,  such  as  she  had  against 
Sir  Montague  now  in  the  matter  of  the 
proctorship,  urged  her  to  push  her  inquiries. 
She  had  no  inherent  respect  for  rank, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  position,  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  get  amongst  the  Close 
people,  and  had  done  it.  She  would  as 
soon  find  out  something  against  a  baronet's 
character,  as  against  that  of  a  crossincr- 
sweeper,  and,  therefore,  no  conservative 
scruples  held  her  back  from  the  pursuit  of 
truth  in  the  matter  of  Sir  Montague  Barbe- 
gan.  She  began  to  push  her  inquiries  ac- 
cordingly, though  not  troubling  Jacob 
Weird  or  his  sister-in-law  about  them. 

Mrs.  Pennydrop  here  proved  valuable. 
Mrs.  Pennydrop  was  not  a  reticent  woman. 
Far  from  it ;  she  was  very  fond  of  a  little 
chat,  and  as  she  grew  older  she  loved  it 
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more ;  nor  did  her  memory  fail  her  in  any 
of  the  particulars  upon  which  she  delighted 
to  dwell.  And  she  must  say  sometimes  it 
was  a  drawback  to  her  comfort  not  being 
able  to  launch  out  in  conversation  so  freely 
as  she  could  have  desired  to  her  master 
and  Mrs.  Weird  and  Miss  Hertha,  all  of 
whom  had  a  partiality  for  silence.  Nay, 
more  than  that.  They  w^ere  not  only 
partial  to  it  themselves,  but  they  liked  it 
in  other  people,  and  never  made  the  Avay 
plain  for  her  to  open  out  as  she  would  so 
readily  have  done  of  an  evening  when 
Peggy  was  out  of  the  way,  and  everything 
was  convenient  for  a  little  mutual  inter- 
change of  opinion. 

It  was  one   evening  when  the  stream  of 
her    loquacity   had    thus    been    somewhat 
thwarted  in  its  course,  that  Mrs.  Weird  sent 
her  with  a  message  to  The  Oriels,  Mr.  Bell- 
field's  comfortable  red-brick  house  on  the 
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outskirts  of  Crawlborough  town.  And, 
having  delivered  it,  she  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  mistress  to  sit  down  and  rest  her- 
self after  her  walk. 

'Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am.  I  don't  find 
myself  that  firm  upon  my  legs  now  as  I 
used  to  do  in  the  past,  though  I've  much  to 
be  thankful  for  and  feel  it  accordingrlv. 
It's  forty-five  years,  ma'am,  this  next  Lady 
Day,  since  I  come  to  the  Chantry  house  in 
old  Mr.  Jonathan's  time,  and  there  I've 
stayed  ever  since,  and  mean  to  do  it  wdiile 
my  dying  day.' 

'  Ah  !'  said  Phillis  Bellfield,  kindly,  but 
with  an  eye  to  profiting  by  the  old  woman's 
memories.  '  x\nd  you  must  have  seen  many 
changes  in  that  time.' 

'Well,  yes,  ma'am,  if  it's  changes  you 
speak  about,  I've  seen  enough  of  that,  though 
it's  been  in  as  quiet  a  w^ay  as  most  changes 
come  about.     It's  such  a  place,  is  the  Chan- 
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try  house,  as  a  many  wouldn't  care  for  if 
they  was  set  to  amusement  and  good  living, 
and  that  sort.  He's  a  plain  man  is  the 
master,  ma'am,  and  a  quiet,  but  one  that 
does  his  duty  to  everybody,  let  them  be 
what  they  may.  And  then  there's  an  end. 
He  don't  talk.  And  he's  been  quieter  since 
Miss  Nanni  went  away  than  ever  he  was 
before.' 

That  was  bringing  the  remarks  round  to 
a  practical  purpose.  Mrs.  Bellfield  replied 
in  her  pleasant,  matter-of-fact  manner, 

'  Yes,  of  course,  naturally  it  must  make  a 
considerable  difference  to  him.  For  he 
was  always  very  good  to  the  young  girl.' 

'  Good,  ma'am  ?  Yes,  I  should  think  he 
ivas  good.  If  she'd  been  his  very  own, 
there  couldn't  have  been  more  done  for  her, 
and  could  have  kissed  the  ground  that  she 
walked  upon,  as  I've  said  to  Peggy  many  a 
time;  for  he  is  one,  ma'am,  is  the  master, 
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that  if  he  takes  to  anyone,  he  does  take,  and 
no  mistake.  He  don't  do  things  half  way 
and  then  let  them  alone,  doesn't  Mr.  Weird. 
And,  if  the  young  lady  had  done  lier  duty 
by  him,  there's  nothing  he  would  have 
thought  good  enougli  for  her.  But  she 
dicMtj  ma'am.' 

And  Mrs.  Pennydrop's  honest  face  began 
to  look  righteous  in  its  severity. 

'  She  didn't,  ma'am.  She  was  that  sort, 
was  Miss  Nanni,  that  would  go  her  own 
way,  let  it  cost  others  what  it  might.  And 
she  was  set  to  ao  to  them  there  foreic^n 
parts,  and  go  she  would.  It  all  come  about 
after  she'd  been  to  London,  ma'am.  She 
never  settled  after  that,  with  Lady  Anne 
taking  her  about  to  them  singing  places  and 
such  like.  And  I've  heard  her,  ma'am, 
teasing  at  the  master  for  to  let  her  go,  and 
him  as  firm  as  a  rock,  as  he  always  was 
about  it;  for,  when  the  master  says  a  thing, 
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he  means  it,  and  don't  go  back  from  it. 
And  he  wouldn't  listen,  no,  was  it  ever  so, 
and  you  see  what  come  of  it.' 

'  It  was  very  wrong  of  her,  Mrs.  Penny- 
drop.     But  you  see — ' 

And  here  Mrs.  Bell  field  began  to  feel  her 
way. 

'  You  see,  one  must  make  allowances. 
No  one  can  tell  who  her  parents  might 
have  been.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
that.' 

*  I  don't  deny  it,  ma'am.  And  I  know 
this  much,  that  her  mother,  if  it  was  her 
mother  that  was  laid  with  her  there  on  the 
Minster  steps,  wasn't  a  person  that  belonged 
to  a  decent  Christian  country  like  this.  I 
could  tell  it  by  her  speech.' 

'  Her  speech  ?  why,  I  thought  she  was 
dead.' 

'  So  she  was,  ma'am,' said  Mrs.  Pennydrop, 
warming  up  now  and  getting  into  the  spirit 
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of  lier  narrative.  '  I  thought  it  was  a  faint 
at  first,  but  the  master,  as  soon  as  he  set 
eyes  on  her,  said  it  was  more  than  that. 
But,  ma'am,  that  wasn't  the  first  time  she'd 
been  took  under  our  roof,  ay,  and  to  be 
well  treated,  too.' 

It  was  Mrs.  Bellfield's  turn  now.  There 
were  to  be  more  links  in  the  chain.  But 
she  was  not  going  to  betray  too  much  curi- 
osity. If  you  let  Mrs.  Penny  drop  tell  her 
owm  story,  she  would  tell  it  at  quite  suffici- 
ent leno^th,  and  the  merest  touch  would  suide 
her,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  required 
channel.  But  if  you  asked  questions,  she 
began  to  think  you  had  a  purpose,  and  then 
she  would  shut  up.  There  w^as  a  curious 
reserve  of  caution  about  her,  unless  what 
she  had  to  say  came  out  voluntarily.  So 
the  lawyer's  wife  only  remarked,  carelessly, 

^  Indeed  !  I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Weird  had 
ever  seen  anything  of  her  before.' 
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'  And  he  hadn't,  ma'am.  It  was  me  that 
saw  it.  And,  though  it  is  many  a  year  ago 
now,  I  remember  it  all  as  clear  as  can  be.' 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Pennydrop.  I  have  always 
been  told  you  have  a  wonderful  memory 
for  your  time  of  life.  I  say  sometimes  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it.' 

'  You  shall  see,  ma'am,  and  then  say 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  It's  on  for 
eighteen  years  ago  now,  for  it  was  that  very 
summer  that  the  meetings  was  going  on 
here,  you  remember,  ma'am,  about  the 
science  and  all  that,  that  they  made  such  a 
fuss  over,  just  after  the  dean  and  Sir  Mon- 
tague were  married.  And  Mr.  Weird  he 
had  gone  to  the  station  to  meet  Mr.  Albion 
Grey,  him  that  is  long  past  a  grown  man 
now,  ma'am,  and  I  was  just  stood  at  the 
back  garden  gate  to  cool  me  a  little,  for  if 
you  remember,  ma'am,  that  was  a  rare  hot 
week,   and  there  came  a  woman,  and  she 

VOL.  III.  N 
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asked  nie  could  I  give  her  a  drink  of  cold 
water,  and  I  gave  her  more  than  that,  for  it 
was  a  cup  of  tea  that  she  got,  and  as  com- 
fortable as  I  could  give  her  it  in  the  kitchen, 
for  the  master's  a  man  that  never  bids  me 
send  anyone  empty  away.  And  that  was 
how  she  come  first,  ma'am.' 

'Dear  me!'  said  Mrs.  Bellfield,  with  a 
half  interested,  half  indifferent  manner, 
just  leaving  her  place  to  put  a  little  more 
coal  on  the  fire.  '  It  is  very  curious.  But 
you  know  it  might  not  have  been  the  same 
woman,  after  all.' 

*  Oh  !  ma'am,  you  may  trust  me  for  that. 
She  wasn't  a  woman  you  could  forget,  once 
having  set  eyes  upon  her.  With  the 
strangest  sort  of  speech  and  way,  and  not 
badlv  dressed,  and  with  never  a  weddins:- 
ring,  though  it's  what  she'd  ought  to  have 
had,  things  being  as  they  were  with  her.  I 
saw  that  when  she  took  off  her  doves  to 
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put  her  hair  straight — such  long,  shiuing 
black  hair  as  I've  never  seen  the  like  of 
except  on  Miss  Nanni.  And,  when  she'd 
had  her  tea,  she  up  and  she  went  away. 

'  But,  ma'am,'  Mrs.  Pennydrop  continued, 
anxious  to  give  her  auditor  practical  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  her  memory,  '  I've  reason 
to  believe  the  master's  wasn't  the  only 
house  she'd  been  to.  My  sister,  that's  been 
dead  this  twelve  year,  was  living  house- 
keeper then  at  the  Old  Residence,  with  Sir 
Montague  and  Lady  Barbegan,  and  them 
only  fresh  married  a  couple  of  months,  and 
a  good  deal  of  gaiety  going  on,  as  was  like- 
ly. And  that  very  same  night,  ma'am,  as 
tlie  poor  thing  corned  to  our  place,  there 
was  a  dinner-party  being  given  at  the  Old 
Residence,  and  in  the  midst  of  it,  my  sister 
told  me,  a  woman  comed  and  said  she  must 
have  speech  witli  the  master  of  the  house.' 

'Ah  !'  said  Mrs.  Bellfield,  quietly,  though 
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she  felt  like  a  hound  when  it  gets  upon  the 
scent  of  the  fox,  '  I  daresay  Sir  Montague 
was  very  much  troubled  with  people  of  that 
sort.     You  know^,  he  is  a  charitable  man.' 

^  He  may  be,  ma'am,  or  he  mayn't.  I 
never  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  about 
that.  But,  let  it  be  as  it  will,  my  sister 
told  me  that  was  w^hat  she  said,  that  she 
must  see  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the 
footman  he  told  her  she  couldn't,  being  as 
the  dinner-party  was  on,  and  then  she  sent 
back  word  that  see  him  she  would,  and  she 
was  of  Milan  or  some  such  place.' 

'  You  really  have  a  wonderful  memory, 
Mrs.  Pennydrop.' 

*  Oh  !  ma'am,  there's  more  to  tell,  and  I 
can  recollect  it  as  clear  as  if  it  was  only  yes- 
terday, because,  with  me  being  sure  it  was 
the  same,  kind  of  fastened  it  in  my  mind. 
And,  when  she  couldn't  be  said  nay,  the 
baronet  he  sent  her  a  half-crown  out ;  but 
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see  her  he  wasn't  likely  to,  and  him  there 
with  all  the  gentlemen  about  him.' 

'  And  then  she  came  on  to  your  house, 
poor  thing !' 

'  Wait  a  bit,  ma'am.  It's  my  belief  she 
did  something  else  first.  Whilst  the  gentle- 
men was  all  set  with  their  wine,  the  foot- 
man as  opened  the  door  to  her  and  sent  her 
off,  was  drawing  up  the  blinds  to  let  a  little 
air  in,  for  of  course  the  windows  was  wide 
open,  being  summer-time  ;  and  what  hap- 
pened but  something  was  flung  right  in 
amongst  them  all  as  they  sat  there,  and  fell 
on  the  floor  under  the  table.  And  the  man 
was  told  to  take  it  away,  and  he  did,  and 
brought  it  right  to  my  sister  as  she  was  sat 
there  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  And, 
ma'am,  it  was  nothing^  more  nor  less  than 
the  half-crown,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of 
newspaper.' 

'  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  you  astonish  me  !' 
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'And  well  I  may,  ma'ara,  for  it  isn't  a 
many  could  have  kept  it  so  clear  in  their 
minds,'  replied  Mr.  Weird's  housekeeper, 
briskly  taking  for  granted  that  Mrs.  Bell- 
field's  astonishment  could  only  apply  to  the 
memory,  not  the  facts.  '  You  see,  I  told 
you,  ma'am,  that  it  wasn't  years  had  made 
any  difference  to  me  when  I'd  a  story  to 
tell.  And  Sir  Montague  he  said  the  foot- 
man was  to  have  the  half-crown.' 

'And  your  sister  the  bit  of  newspaper,  I 
suppose?     That  was  rather  a  poor  division.' 

'It  was  all  she  got,  ma'am,  the  bit  of 
newspaper,  just  as  you  say.' 

'  xVnd  I  daresay  she  burnt  it.' 

*No,  ma'ara,  she  didn't.  First  of  all  she 
tried  to  read  it,  but  she  couldn't  manage  it 
no  way,  for  it  wasn't  in  any  such  a  language 
that  a  Christian  person  could  understand, 
and  she  give  me  it,  and  I  brought  it  away, 
and  I  thought    maj^be   I'd    have   told   the 
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master,  he  having  been  a  deal  in  foreign 
parts  ;  but  with  Master  Grey  coming,  and 
me  being  rather  more  throng  than  usual,  I 
never  got  him  showed  it,  and  there  was  an 
end.  You  see,  ma'am,  if  you  don't  do  a 
thing  when  you  first  think  you  will,  it  gets 
put  off  and  off,  while  the  chances  are  you 
never  do  it  at  all.' 

'  Yes,  it  w^as  a  great  pity.  And  I  daresay 
you  burned  the  bit  of  paper?' 

'  No,  ma'am,  I  didn't.  I'm  not  a  woman 
that  burns  things  until  they're  done  with, 
but  lays  them  up,  and  maybe  I  think  of 
them  again,  and  maybe  I  don't.  I  took  it 
into  the  room  one  day  to  show  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  he  w^asn't  there,  and  I  slipped  it 
into  an  old  tea-caddy  as  stands  on  the  cor- 
ner shelf,  and  belonged  to  old  Mr.  David 
Weird,  the  master's  father.  It's  one  the 
master  never  uses  but  to  put  bits  of  such- 
like things   in,   and    hasn't    been    meddled 
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with,  I  daresay,  this  eighteen  years,  never 
since  it  was  put  in.  For,  you  see,  ma'am, 
with  not  having  any  chikler  about,  things  is 
let  alone,  and  Miss  Nanni  never  used  to  go 
to  that  shelf.  She  wasn't  one  for  meddling 
with  what  was  old.' 

'  No ;  I  daresay  she  liked  something 
bright  and  pretty  better,'  replied  Mrs.  Bell- 
field,  making  a  mental  note  that  at  the 
earliest  convenient  opportunity  that  old  tea- 
caddy  should  be  examined.  '  It  must  have 
made  a  great  difference  to  the  house  when 
she  went  away.' 

For  now  it  was  as  well  to  let  the  sub- 
ject drop.  Mrs.  Pennydrop  had  given  as 
much  information  as  served  to  cast  a  little 
light  into  the  labyrinth  which  the  lawyer's 
wife  was  determined  to  follow  up.  To  ask 
for  more  would  perhaps  be  to  rouse  the 
old  lady's  suspicions,  make  her  feel  that  she 
was  being  pumped,  a  thing  which  was  quite 
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unnecessary  in  the  present  instance.  And 
so,  after  a  few  more  kindly  remarks  and 
a  glass  of  something  warm  and  comfortable, 
she  was  allowed  to  depart  in  peace  ;  full  of 
honest  pride  that  her  memory  had  served 
her  so  well. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I^/TRS.  WEIRD  had  been  quite  correct 
xtX  when  she  said  that  the  chief  factor 
in  her  sister-in-law's  calculations  with  respect 
to  Sir  Montague  Barbegan  was  Phillis's  own 
dislike  to  that  scion  of  the  aristocracy.  She 
had  found  out,  through  Mrs.  Carrobel,  with 
whom  she  had  now  formed  a  tolerably 
close  intimacy,  that  his  representations  had 
prevented  lier  husband  from  getting  the 
cathedral  proctorship.  And  she  believed 
too,  that,  although  he  was  not  on  the  best 
of^  terms  with  his  brother's  wife,  he  yet  had 
a  good  deal  of  influence  with  her  in  social 
matters,  and  that  was  why  she,  Mrs.  Bell- 
field,  had  been  dropped  out  of  the  deanery 
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visiting  list  as  soon  as  her  husband's  year  of 
mayoralty  was  over.  Indeed  she  might  al- 
most say  she  had  been  dropped  before 
then,  dropped  ever  since  the  musical-party 
at  which  she  had  quite  unintentionally  hap- 
pened upon  the  baronet  and  Madame 
Venezio  in  the  conservatory.  She  was 
sure  she  had  not  heard  anything,  but  she 
was  equally  sure,  from  the  expression  of 
annoyance  upon  the  old  gentleman's  face 
when  he  caught  sight  of  her,  that  he 
thought  she  had.  And  therefore  he  and 
the  Italian  lady  must  have  been  talking 
about  something  which  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  overheard.  Let  Sir  Montague  look 
out  then,  for  even  people  whose  husbands 
were  not  good  enough  to  be  cathedral  proc- 
tors might  be  troublesome  upon  occasion. 

Mrs.  Pennydrop  had  provided  her  with 
some  very  useful  sunken  piers  upon  which 
to  construct  a  bridge  over  that  hitherto  im- 
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passable  mystery,  Nauni's  birth  and  parent- 
age. Once  let  that  bridge  be  completed, 
and  then  even  an  insignificant  person  such 
as  herself  might  cross  over  like  a  conquer- 
ing host  into  the  hitherto  unassailed,  or,  if 
not  unassailed,  at  any  rate  unsubdued,  terri- 
tory of  Sir  Montague  Barbegan's  respect- 
abihty. 

She  said  nothinsj  directly.  She  was  too 
wise  a  woman  for  that.  And  she  w^as  in  no 
hurry,  either.  The  thing  had  waited  eighteen 
years,  it  could  wait  a  little  longer  without 
injury  to  anyone.  But  from  time  to  time 
she  picked  up  stray  pieces  of  information 
which  fitted  themselves  with  wonderful  preci- 
sion into  the  piece  of  masonry  she  had  on 
hand. 

The  first  thing  w^as  to  look  up  that  bit 
of  paper,  which  might  be  now  wdiere  it  had 
been  lying  for  all  those  years,  in  Jacob 
Weird's  old  tea-caddv  on  the  corner  shelf. 
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And  for  that  scrap  of  paper  she  was  deter- 
mined herself  to  search,  for  Mrs.  Penny- 
drop's  memory  might  be  more  trusty  than 
her  sight. 

Accordingly  the  next  time  she  went  to 
the  Chantry  house  she  asked  boldly  and 
straightforwardly  if  she  might  look  in  old 
David  Weird's  tortoiseshell  tea-caddy  for 
a  scrap  of  newspaper  which  had  been 
lying  there,  Mrs.  Pennydrop  said,  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Something  had  been  wrapped 
in  it,  she  said,  and  thrown  into  the  dining- 
room  of  the  Old  Residence,  soon  after  Sir 
Montague's  marriage,  and  Mrs.  Pennydrop's 
sister,  who  lived  housekeeper  then  with 
Lady  Barbegan,  had  let  her  take  it,  to  see 
if  Mr.  Weird  could  make  anything  out  of 
the  language  in  which  it  was  written. 

Mrs.  Weird  gave  the  permission,  Jacob 
being  busy  amongst  his  own  affairs  in  his 
own  room.     Mrs.  Bellfield  took   down  the 
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cadd}^,  and  there  amongst  buttons,  pencils, 
stray  books  and  eyes,  farthing  pieces,  and 
various  other  waifs  and  strays  of  domestic 
economy,  was  the  scrap  in  question,  neatly 
folded  up,  but  bearing  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  twisted  and  crumpled. 
It  was  a  cutting  from  an  Italian  newspaper, 
and  had   apparently  been  torn  off  midway. 

Mrs.  Bellfield  put  it  in  her  purse,  returned 
the  other  thins^s  to  the  caddv,  and  the  caddv 
to  its  place  on  the  corner  shelf. 

'  It  only  shows  how  things  are  taken  care 
of  in  this  house,'  she  said.  '  Now  this  room 
must  have  been  Spring-cleaned  eighteen 
times  since  that  bit  of  paper  was  put  there, 
and  yet  there  it  has  been  ever  since.  What 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  of  a  quiet  mind  and  never 
have  a  removal !  It's  a  handsome  old  tea- 
caddy,  Grace.  I  remember  old  Mr.  Weird 
had  it  when  3^ou  and  I  used  to  go  and  play 
there  as  children.' 
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*  Yes.  And  I  have  heard  Jacob  say  his 
mother  taught  him  some  of  his  letters  from 
the  silver  phite  on  the  top.  I  daresay  that 
IS  why  he  keeps  it  up  there  so  carefully. 
Caddies  like  that  are  not  made  now-a-days. 
And,  as  you  say,  Mrs.  Pennydrop  is  a  care- 
ful woman.  Things  have  their  places  in  this 
house,  and  keep  them.' 

'  Yes.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Bellfield  said,  in  a  musing 
tone, 

*  Grace,  how  long  has  your  brother-in-law 
lived  here?' 

^  Oh  !  let  me  see.  I  can't  remember  dates 
very  well,  but  ever  since  old  uncle  Jonathan 
died,  at  any  rate.' 

'And  that  was  just  after  he  came  from 
Italy,  was  it  not?' 

*  Yes.  You  know  he  left  Milan  and  went 
to  Naples,  and  then  came  back  ill.' 

'Milan.     Ye?,  that  was  the  name.     And 
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did  he  not  live  there  with  a  widow  some- 
body ?' 

'  Yes.  I  forget  her  name,  I  never  can  re- 
member those  curious  Italian  words.  I  do 
remember,  though,  that  Jacob  used  to  send 
us  word  about  her  being  very  attentive  to 
him,  and  then  she  had  a  niece  came  to  live 
with  her.  Nanui  was  her  name,  and  Jacob 
said  how  the  widow  used  to  order  her  about. 
A  sharp-tempered  woman,  I  daresay.  Those 
^ood  manaofers  often  are.' 

'  Yes, — Xanni.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
Mr.  Weird  had  the  child  called  Nanni.' 

'  No,  1  don't  think  so.  You  know.  Lady 
Anne  being  her  godmother,  it  was  very 
natural  to  give  her  that  as  a  pet  name.  I 
do  believe,  though,  I  once  heard  something 
about  the  dean  not  liking  it.' 

^  What !  not  liking  her  to  be  called  after 
Lady  Anne  ?' 

*  No,  not  liking  her  to  be  called  Nanni.' 
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'I  wonder  if  Sir  Montague  liked  it.' 

'  Sir  Montague  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
Phillis,  why  should  he  ?' 

'  Sir  Montague  thinks  he  has  to  do  with  a 
great  many  things  that  don't  concern  him. 
Keeping  people  out  of  proctorships  amongst 
the  number.  James  would  have  been  a 
good  five  hundred  a  year  richer  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  twinkling-eyed  old  deceiver. 
Grace,  I  dislike  a  man  with  grey  hair  and  a 
black  moustache  and  black  eyebrows  and 
twinkling  eyes.  I  wonder  what  became  of 
Nanni.' 

'  She  went  to  Vienna,  you  know,  with 
Madame  Venezio.' 

'  No,  no.  I  don't  mean  that  Nanni.  I 
mean  the  IManni  who  used  to  live  with  your 
brother-in-law's  widow.' 

'  Phillis,  how  you  do  put  things  !  You 
know  my  brother-in-law  never  had  a  widow. 
He  was  never  married.' 

VOL.  III.  O 
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^I  mean  the  widow  that  he  lodged  with, 
and  that  he  said  used  to  be  so  hard  upon 
the  other  Nanni.  Do  you  know  what  be- 
came of  that  Nanni  ?' 

^  N"o,  Jacob  never  mentioned  any  of  them 
after  he  came  home.  You  know  he  had 
such  a  long,  dreary  illness  at  Naples,  and 
he  oftener  spoke  of  the  nun  Brigitta  who 
nursed  him  there,  than  of  anyone  else  in 
Italy.  I  believe  that  was  why  he  liked 
Sister  Anne  at  the  convent  here,  and  why 
he  was  glad  for  Nanni  to  be  called  by  that 
name.' 

'  Sir  Montague  used  to  be  at  Milan  too, 
used  he  not,  when  Mr.  Weird  was  there  ?' 

*  Yes,  oh  yes  !  You  know  he  helped  my 
brother-in-law  a  good  deal,  in  those  days.' 

*  I  wonder  if  he  knew  that  other  Nanni.' 
'Very  likely  he  did.     At  least  he  would 

know  of  her.' 

'  And  the  dean  was  there  with  him  too, 
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was  he  not ;  travelling  together,  I  mean  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  so.  They  used  to  go 
together  every  year.  It  suited  Sir  Monta- 
gue's health/ 

'  Yes,  and  his  habits  too.  He  could  go 
on  as  he  liked  there,  without  being  pulled 
up  for  it.' 

'  Phillis,  you  are  spiteful  against  the  poor 
old  man.      Why  cannot  you  let  him  alone  ?' 

'  If  anyone  had  kept  your  husband  out 
of  five  hundred  a  year,  Grace,  I  don't  think 
you  would  be  very  ready  to  let  him  alone. 
And  I  always  blame  him  for  influencing 
Lady  Anne  to  drop  me  as  she  did.  I  am 
quite  sure  he  fancied  I  overheard  something 
he  was  saying  to  Madame  Venezio  that 
night  in  the  conservatory.  I  never  did 
hear  anything,  and  I  am  not  the  woman  to 
listen  to:  what  is  not  meant  for  me  ;  but  all 
the  same  I  believe  then  they  were  making 
arrangements  for  Nanni  going  away.     And, 

o2 
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Grace,  I  believe  he  only  wanted  to  get  her 
away  because  it  was  being  whispered  about 
that  there  was  such  a  resemblance  between 
them.  Of  course,  if  anything  of  the  kind 
had  been  hinted  to  Lady  Anne,  and  if  she 
had  heard  of  that  poor  woman  who  came 
to  the  Old  Residence,  she  might  feel  un- 
comfortable. And  she  might  think  it 
would  not  be  such  a  bad  thing  to  have 
Nanni  out  of  the  way,' 

*  What  woman  went  to  the  Old  Residence, 
Phillis  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  can't  enter  into  it.  It  is  ever  so 
long  ago.  But  somebody  did  go,  somebody 
from  abroad,  and  wanted  to  see  Sir  Monta- 
gue, and  he  sent  her  out  some  money  which 
she  refused  to  take.  Fortunately  the 
ladies  had  left  the  dining-room,  or  it  might 
have  been  awkward.  Some  poor  creature 
most  likely  whom  he  had  deceived.  I 
wonder  if  Lady  Barbegan  ever  heard  of  it.' 
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*  Phillis,  you  have  got  Sir  Montague's 
affairs  on  the  brain/ 

'  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  Grace.  It  is 
ray  own  affairs  that  I  have  got  upon  my 
brain,  and  if  Sir  Montague's  get  mixed  up 
with  them,  well,  perhaps  they  will  both 
get  settled  together.  But  I  was  meaning  to 
ask  you  some  time  ago,  only  I  quite  forgot. 
Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  woman  with 
whom  your  brother-in-law  lived  when  he 
was  in  Milan  ?  I  want  to  persuade  James 
to  take  me  there,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
somewhere  near  the  cathedral.  She  lived 
near  there,  did  she  not?' 

'  Yes,  and  I  told  you  just  now  I  had 
forgotten  her  name,  something  beginning 
with  a  Y.,  Valuable  or  Valerian ;  oh,  no, 
I  have  it  now — Valeria,  yes,  the  widow 
Valeria,  and  it  was  in  a  little  street  leading 
from  the  north  end  of  the  cathedral.  A 
fruit-shop  ;  but,  oh  dear !  she  may  be  dead 
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and  done  for  long  before  this,  and  the  little 
fruit-shop  swept  away  and  a  grand  new 
hotel  built  where  the  street  used  to  be.' 

*  No,  they  don't  do  things  in  such  a  hurr}^ 
in  Milan.  It  goes  quietly,  more  like  Crawl- 
borough.  The  widow  may  be  dead,  but  I 
will  venture  to  say  somebody  sells  melons 
there  still,  and  may  have  a  comfortable 
little  room  for  anyone  who  likes  to  live  a 
quiet  life.  The  dean  and  Sir  Montague 
were  there  when  Mr.  AVeird  was  studying, 
but  I  suppose  they  lived  at  a  grander 
place.' 

'  Oh,  yes  !  One  of  the  big  hotels  at  the 
fashionable  end  of  the  cathedral.  I  remem- 
ber the  name  of  that.  It  was  the  Aquila 
d'Oro,  and  a  magnificent  place,  too.  I  have 
heard  about  it,  for  Jacob  stayed  there  one 
night  with  the  dean  and  Sir  Montague.' 

'  But  I  daresay,  all  the  same,  Sir  Monta- 
gue would  go  and  see  him  sometimes  at  the 
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little  shop,  where  they  sold  the  melons. 
And  he  would  see  the  other  Nanni,  too.' 

'  I  don't  know.  Very  likely  he  would. 
I  really  never  asked  him,  and  you  know 
Jacob  is  not  a  man  who  tells  you  much.' 

'No,  you  have  to  find  it  out.  And  then 
Sir  Montague  wanted  him  to  come  home 
for  a  long  holiday,  and  then,  when  he  w^ent 
back,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  go  on  to  Naples,  and  he  went,  and  Sir 
Montague  stayed  in  Milan.' 

'  I  think  so,  but  it  is  so  long  ago.  And 
I  was  never  very  much  interested  in  it.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  are  ever  very  much 
interested  in  anything  but  the  duty  which 
lies  nearest  to  you.  And  I  don't  suppose  I 
should  have  thought  any  more  about  it, 
only  you  see  the  idea  of  our  going  to  North 
Italy  seems  to  have  brought  it  up.  Thank 
you  for  letting  me  have  the  bit  of  news- 
paper.    And  now  I  think  I'll  go.' 
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*Very  well.  And  try  not  to  be  so 
spiteful  to  poor  Sir  Montague.' 

*  I  don't  know.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  mend  my  opinion  of  him  when  he  mends 
his  manners.  He  may  find  out  some  day 
that  he  might  as  well  have  let  James  get 
that  appointment,  after  all.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"l /TR.  and  Mrs.  Bellfield  did  take  that 
-^^-■-  little  tour  in  North  Italy,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  in  Milan.  Phillis  was  quite 
right  in  supposing  that  architectural  alter- 
ations were  not  pushed  on  with  great  ra- 
pidity at  the  north  end  of  the  cathedral ;  for 
the  little  street  was  there,  just  as  it  had  been 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  with  the 
grape  and  melon  shop  snugly  established 
behind  its  overhanging  gable,  and  the  Flo- 
rentine lilies  as  of  old  standing  in  their 
neat  earthenware  pots,  and  heaps  of  oranges 
and  brown  chestnuts  on  the  floor,  and  the 
red    ripe   tomatoes   shining   amongst   their 
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leaves,  just  as  when  Nauni,  dead  now  these 
eighteen  years,  used  to  step  in  and  out, 
arranging  them ;  sometimes  peeping  out 
through  the  flowery  garniture  of  the  window 
to  amuse  herself  by  watching  what  was 
going  on  in  the  street,  for  it  was  a  dull  life 
with  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  Jacob  away  all 
day  as  he  was.  One  could  have  fancied  her 
there  still,  so  little  had  anything  changed  in 
the  outward  aspect  of  the  life  which  used  to 
surround  her. 

And,  which  was  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
widow  Valeria  was  there  too.  There  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
which  had  browned  and  wizened  and 
shrivelled  her  until  she  was  anything  but 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  But  there  with  all 
her  faculties  quite  active  and  wide-awake, 
equal  to  Mrs.  Pennydrop  herself  for 
accuracy  and  extent  of  memor}-,  and  quite 
as  ready  to  talk  about  what  she  could  re- 
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member.  And  yes,  she  had  not  always 
lived  there  alone,  as  she  told  Mrs.  Bellfield, 
who  soon  found  her  out.  She  had  once  had 
a  bright-eyed,  quick-fingered,  quick-temper- 
ed little  niece  to  keep  her  company ;  but 
she  had  left  her  these  many  years  past,  and, 
where  she  might  be  now.  Saint  Borromeo 
only  knew\  Her  name  was  Nanni,  and  she 
had  good  prospects  once,  for  a  young  man 
would  have  married  her  who  lodged  with 
them  in  the  little  parlour  behind  the  fruit- 
shop,  and  was  away  all  day,  studying  music. 
A  steady,  quiet  young  man,  who  would 
doubtless  have  made  her  a  good  husband, 
only  somebody  richer  came  in  the  way,  and 
Nanni  thought  it  was  better  to  have  the 
money. 

'  And  so  did  I,  Madame,'  said  the  widow, 
arranging  her  black  kerchief  with  just  the 
same  trick  of  look  and  gesture  as  in  the  old 
times,  when  she  had  accepted  Jacob  Weird's 
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suit  for  her  pretty  niece.  '  So  did  I,  for 
the  girl  was  alwa^^s  one  who  loved  what 
money  could  bring,  and  I  had  known  for 
myself  what  the  want  of  it  means.  So  I  let 
things  pass.  And  you  see,  the  good  signer 
Jacobo  had  gone  home  to  England  for  his 
holiday.' 

'  So,'  said  Mrs.  Bellfield,  who  stood  in 
her  handsome  silks  and  laces,  as  well  set  up 
a  woman  as  any  need  wish  to  see,  amongst 
the  sweet  -  smelling  fruits  in  the  widow 
Valeria's  shop, — '  it  was  the  good  English 
gentleman  Jacobo  who  loved  Nanni.' 

'  It  was,  Madame,  and  I  had  been  a  wiser 
woman  to  have  left  them  alone.  But  who 
can  tell  when  a  thing  is  close  upon  them  ? 
It  is  only  when  the  years  have  gone  that  we 
know  what  is  the  best.  He  was  very  quiet 
and  kind,  the  signor  Jacobo ;  and  what  a 
voice !  Saints !  he  midit  have  sunsj  in 
heaven  with  that  voice.     But  he  went  back 
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to  England  for  his  holiday,  and  milord  came, 
and  can  you  blame  us  if  we  thought  it 
better  the  little  girl  should  marry  some  one 
who  had  more  of  the  money  ?' 

Mrs.  Bellfield  had  a  woman's  heart  and  a 
woman's  tenderness,  under  the  hard  crust  of 
her  worldly  common  sense.  Her  husband 
was  not  with  her  just  then,  and  she  was  well 
pleased  it  should  be  so,  for  she  could  keep  a 
sad  secret  as  well  as  she  could  track  out  a 
guilty  one.  And  now  she  knew  why  Jacob 
Weird  had  spent  all  those  years  of  loneli- 
ness ;  and  her  reverence,  which  was  seldom 
touched,  bowed  in  the  presence  of  his 
sorrow. 

But  these  things  were  not  for  the  widow 
to  know,  the  widow  Valeria  there,  bowing 
and  jerking  and  twitching  the  black  ker- 
chief about  with  a  sort  of  pitiful  remnant  of 
coquetry,  as  she  apologized  for  what  she  had 
done. 
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'  It  was  as  I  thought  for  the  best,  Madame, 
and  the  poor  gentleman  he  did  not  trouble 
us»  He  went  away  to  Naples,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  him  since.' 

*  J^or  shall  you,'  said  Phillis  to  herself, 
looking  with  wholesome  scorn  at  the  little 
meddling  incarnation  of  ugliness,  moral  and 
ph3^sical,  standing  there  like  a  Mephis- 
topheles  amongst  the  flowers.  But  the 
widow  had  other  things  to  say,  and  Phillis 
would  know  them. 

'  Ah,'  she  said,  in  her  plain  matter  of  fact 
way,  ^  the  v/isest  of  us  make  mistakes,  and 
I  daresay  you  soon  found  out  you  had  made 
one.  Nanni  would  marry  the  English  mi- 
lord, and  then  she  would  be  so  grand  that 
you  would  never  see  any  more  of  her.' 

The  widow  crossed  herself. 

'  Ah,  Madame !  I  would  it  had  been  so. 
I  could  have  done  without  seeing  the  child, 
for  she  never  loved  me  much,  and  if  you 
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knew  the  trouble  I  had  to  keep  her  to  her 
work  here,  picking  and  turning  the  fruit. 
'No,  it  was  a  great  singer  that  she  must  be, 
and  milord  Barbegano  provided  the  money 
for  her  to  study.' 

'  I  understand,'  said  Mrs.  Bellfield.  And 
truly  now  much  was  becoming  clear  to 
her. 

'  Milord  Barbegano  gave  the  money. 
And  my  niece  did  excellently  well.  It 
must  have  been  meant  that  she  should  have 
been  a  singer.  You  should  know  what  the 
newspapers  said  about  her  in  those  days,  and 
so  beautiful  she  was  that  even  without  a 
voice  one  could  but  have  loved  her.  Ah  ! 
how  she  might  have  been  rich  now,  and  then 
I,  who  brought  her  up,  need  not  have  been 
selling  grapes  and  melons  at  my  time  of  life. 
Madame,  an  honest  woman  finds  it  hard  to 
get  on,  but  no  one  in  Milan  has  a  word  to 
say  against  me.     And  when  Nanni  was  with 
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rae  I  took  care  of  her.  She  never  went  out 
alone.  This  is  not  a  place  where  a  beau- 
tiful girl  should  do  it.* 

'  Well,  and  where  is  she  now  ?  I  hope 
she  has  not  forgotten  you  if  she  is  rich.' 

*  Madame,  I  know  not.  I  can  only  tell 
you  that  Milord  Barbegano  used  to  come  to 
Milan  every  year.  At  the  first  he  had 
with  him  his  good  brother,  who  should 
be  a  priest ;  afterwards  it  was  himself  alone 
who  came.  And  after,  it  may  be  seven  or 
eight  years,  Nanni  went  away  with  him  to 
London.  Ask  me  if  they  were  married,  I 
cannot  tell.  Ask  me  if  they  were  not  mar- 
ried, equally  I  cannot  tell.  She  left  rae, 
that  is  all.  And  just  once  she  wrote  to  me 
from  London,  to  tell  me  she  was  very  hap- 
py, had  beautiful  clothes  and  everything  she 
wanted.' 

*  And  do  you  not  know  where  it  was  in 
London  that  she  lived  ?' 
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'  Oh  yes,  Madame.' 

And  the  widow  disappeared  into  her  back 
room,  and  returned  with  a  bit  of  dirty  paper 
on  which  was  written  the  address  of  a  house 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London.  A  good 
sounding  address.  Milord  had  not  located 
his  prize  in  any  disreputable  neighbourhood. 
Mrs.Bellfield  fixed  the  name  in  her  uiemory. 

'  I  cannot  read  it.  It  is  your  English,  and 
does  not  fit  my  tongue.  And  why  should 
I  think  of  it  now?  I  wrote  to  her  there, 
but  never  did  I  hear  again.  And  now  that 
is — well  how  shall  I  say  how  long  it  is  ago  ? 
But  I,  who  thought  to  have  a  child  to  work 
for  me,  and  to  save  my  old  bones,  have  been 
here  selling  melons  and  chestnuts  ever  since. 
Is  that  what  I  looked  for  when  I  took  her 
out  of  the  convent  where  she  had  been  well 
taught?  And  truly  I  saw  to  it  that  she 
said  her  prayers  every  day.  Is  that  indeed 
what  I  looked  for  ?' 

VOL.  III.  p 
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'It  is  what  you  might  look  for,'  said  Mrs. 
Bellfield,  '  when  you  made  her  give  up  an 
honest  lover  for  a  rich  milord.' 

Widow  Valeria  made  a  crrimace  which 
left  her  yellow  old  face  uglier  than  it  was 
before. 

'  Why  then  did  I  tell  you  about  it  ?  I 
had  better  have  held  my  tongue.  But  you 
looked  pleasant,  and  one  likes  to  speak  of 
one's  troubles  sometimes.  Truly  my  neigh- 
bours have  heard  them  so  often  that  they 
no  longer  care  to  listen.  You,  I  thought, 
would  be  sorry  for  me.' 

^  Oh,  yes!  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you.  Only  in  these  things 
there  are  other  people  to  be  sorry  for,  too.' 

And  Mrs.  Bellfield  thought  of  Jacob 
Weird,  living  out  the  desolate  years,  away 
from  all  tliat  love  of  wife  or  child  could  erive 
him.  And  of  the  nameless  irrave  under  tlie 
cypress-trees  of  St.  Anne's  convent  yard,  a 
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i^Tave  over  which  she  once  thoucrht  no  tears 
had  ever  been  wept.  That  might  not  be  so 
now  ;  yet  out  of  what  depths  of  bitterness 
and  wrong  must  any  tears  come,  which 
Jacob  Weird's  eyes  could  let  fall  over  Nan- 
ni's  resting-place.  And  then  she  looked  at 
the  withered  old  crone  there  in  the  corner 
of  the  shop,  more  withered  still  for  the  soft, 
fresh  children  of  orchard  and  garden  which 
were  all  around  her,  and  she  felt  that  many 
a  year  of  sorer  toil  would  have  been  all 
too  little  for  the  evil  she  had  wrought. 

'Still  you  have  had  a  hard  time,'  she 
said.  'And  where  did  the  English  milord 
live  when  he  came  to  Milan  ?' 

'  Over  there,  Madame,'  and  Widow  Va- 
leria pointed  towards  the  south  end  of  the 
cathedral.  '  In  the  great  Aquila  D'Oro. 
Ah!  you  should  see  that  place.  Call  it  a 
palace  if  you  will.  Always  there  that  Mi- 
lord  Barbeorano  lived.     Should  not  Nanni 
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marry  him,  rather  than  the  poor  young  gen- 
tleman who  lodged  in  my  back  parlour,  and 
lived  on  a  couple  of  lire  a  day.  There  is 
reason  in  everything,  Madame,  and  one  can- 
not always  see  to  the  end.  Could  I  know 
that  he  would  not  do  what  was  right  by  my 
niece?  But  thank  you,  Madame,  for  your 
kindness.  And  if  I  did  wrong,  well,  it  was 
not  because  I  ever  missed  my  prayers.  Ask 
the  priest  of  San  Josef  if  he  does  not  see 
me  there  every  day.  Ah !  Well  he  can 
say.' 

And  then  Widow  Valeria  settled  her  ker- 
chief and  hobbled  forward  to  wait  upon  a 
customer  who  had  come  in. 

Just  a  week  after  that,  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  Bell- 
field  left  Milan.  They  stayed  one  day  in 
London.  Mr.  Bellfield  spent  it  in  settling 
some  law  business,  so  saving  himself  a  journey 
up  from  Crawlborough  another  time.  Phil- 
lis  meant  to  have  spent  it  in  shopping,  but 
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she  changed  her  mind,  took  a  cab  and  went 
down  to  the  address  which  the  widow  had 
given  her  at  the  north  end. 

It  was  a  quiet  little  house  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned part  of  Highgate.  Two  somewhat 
elderly  unmarried  ladies  lived  there.  They 
were  the  Misses  Crumberly.  That  was  the 
name  on  the  widow's  scrap  of  paper,  only 
it  was  Mrs.  Crumberly  there.  They  re- 
membered a  very  pretty  young  lad}^  who 
had  come  there  for  awhile,  a  long  time  ago, 
when  they  were  almost  girls  themselves; 
but  after  remaining  for  about  a  couple  of 
months,  their  mother,  they  said,  had  not  felt 
quite  comfortable  about  her  character,  and 
she  had  gone  away.  They  remembered  the 
address,  for  she  had  left  it,  in  case  any  let- 
ters were  sent.  And  they  gave  it  to  Mrs. 
Bellfield. 

It   was    a    house    in    one    of  the  long, 
monotonous   streets   about   Sloane  Square, 
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very  different  from  the  ivy  and  rose  garni- 
tured  cottage  in  which  Nanni  had  had  Iier 
first  experience  of  London  life.  The  people 
there  had  only  been  a  few  years  in  town, 
but  they  gave  her  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  who  had  occupied  the  house 
before  them,  and  wdio  lived  in  the  next 
street. 

To  the  next  street  Islvs,  Bellfield  went, 
for  she  was  not  one  who  gave  up  anything 
when  she  had  once  taken  it  in  hand. 

Yes,  the  woinan  remembered  havini>:  such 
a  young  person,  many  years  before;  had 
stayed  with  her  some  time,  and  always 
paid  regularly,  except  towards  the  last, 
when  she  said  the  rooms  were  rather  too 
expensive,  and  so  she  went  to  some  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  up  a  respectable  court  there. 
If  the  lady  wanted  to  go  and  inquire,  she 
could  take  an  omnibus,  which  would  set  her 
down  within  ten  minutes  of  the  place,  and 
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then  anybody  could  direct  her  to  the  court. 
And  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  asking 
either,  for  it  was  quite  respectable. 

Mrs.  Bellfield  took  the  omnibus,  found 
tlie  place,  and  to  her  satisfaction  found  the 
people  still  there.  They  remembered  the 
young  woman.  She  went  by  the  name  of 
Miss  Yalery,  had  moved  from  her  rooms 
near  Sloane  Square  because  they  were  too 
expensive  for  her,  used  to  give  lessons  in 
music  and  singing,  was  evidently  a  foreigner, 
and  always  conducted  herself  very  respec- 
tably, otherwise  they  would  not  have  kept 
her  in  the  house,  being  people  who  had  a 
character  to  maintain,  and  what  was  more 
had  always  maintained  it. 

She  stayed  with  them  for  some  years  and 
then  left  them,  saying  she  was  going  to  pay 
a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Milan.  They 
could  not  quite  say  how  many  years  she 
lodged  with  them,  but  they  could  remem- 
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ber  the  exact  date  at  which  she  went  av/ay, 
because  it  was  the  very  month  in  which 
the  landlady's  only  daughter  had  died,  and 
that  was  eighteen  years  before. 

jMrs.  Bellfield  made  a  note  of  that.  She 
had  left,  they  said,  in  the  November  of  that 
year.  That  was  just  seven  months  before 
Nanni — for  she  felt  now  it  must  be  Xanni 
—  had  come  to  Crawlborough,  come  doubt- 
less to  seek  help  from  Sir  Montague, 
which  help  he  had  not  been  minded  to  give, 
he  being  at  that  time  just  entered  upon  his 
career  as  a  reputable  married  man. 

'Yes,  ma'am,'  said  the  landlady,  'just 
eighteen  years  ago  last  November,  and 
said  she  was  going  on  a  visit  to  some  friends 
she  had  in  Mikin.  And  whether  she  went 
I  can't  sav,  or  whether  she  didn't  i^o  I 
can't  say,  but  slie  came  back  the  April 
after  that.  What  makes  me  remember  it  was 
April,  it  was  just  after  my  son  Thomas  was 
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roarried,  and  I  had  been  so  busy  getting 
the  house  ready,  and  when  she  came  back 
to  us  she  seemed  to  have  a  little  more 
money  at  first,  for  anyway  she  didn't  go  out 
to  give  music  lessons  any  more,  and  yet 
kept  herself  as  comfortable  as  ever.  But 
not  to  my  thinking  as  respectable,  ma'am,' 
continued  the  landlady,  with  a  severe 
expression  of  countenance.  '  My  husband 
and  me  had  our  doubts  from  the  first  of 
her  coming  back,  though  we  never  men- 
tioned it  out  of  tlie  family,  she  having 
always  conducted  herself  properly  as  far 
as  we  could  tell.  But  by  all  appearances, 
ma'am,  it  wasn't  respectability  that  she  was 
keeping  up  after  she  came  back  from  Italy  ; 
and,  when  it  got  to  that  pass  that  there 
wasn't  any  mistake  about  it,  I  told  her  she 
would  have  to  make  a  change,  and  she 
took  a  week's  notice,  which  was  what  we 
had    agreed    upon   from    the    first.     That 
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would  be  July,  ma'am,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  and  during  that  week  she  went 
off  for  a  day  to  see  what  she  could  do  for 
herself,  I  suppose.  It  was  Crawlborough 
she  went  to.  There  was  a  cheap  trip  there 
because  of  something  that  was  going  on  in 
the  place,  and  she  said  she  had  friends  who 
ought  to  help  her.  What  makes  me 
remember  it  was  Crawlborough,  I  had  a 
cousin  married  there  at  that  time,  and  she 
wanted  me  to  go  and  stay  with  her  and 
see  the  minster,  but  I  never  got  it  done.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Bellfield,  the  whole  thing 
shaping  itself  before  her  now.  Poor  Nanni's 
visit  to  the  Old  Residence,  her  scornful 
flinging  back  of  the  piece  of  silver,  the  best 
that  he  could  give  her,  who  should  have 
given  her  all  he  had.  Then  her  stumbling 
by  chance,  knowing  it  not,  upon  Jacob 
Weird's  threshold,  and  receiving  from  a 
servant's  pity  what  kept  the   life  in  her  for 
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lier  dreary  journey  back.  But  she  let  the 
woman  go  on  with  her  story. 

'You  see,  ma'atn,  having  lodgers  and 
that,  I  was  tied  as  you  may  say  at  home. 
She  come  back,  did  the  young  woman, 
next  morniniz,  looking  a  deal  worse  than 
when  she  went ;  couldn't  find  her  friends, 
she  said,  though  it's  my  opinion  she'd 
never  had  them  there.  And  at  the  Aveek 
end  she  left  us.' 

'  To  go  where  ?' 

'  Oh  !  ma'am,  I  didn't  make  enquiry.  It 
wasn't  my  place  to  make  enquiry,  so  long 
as  she  paid  the  rent  and  didn't  leave  in 
debt.  Which  she  didn't,  ma'am,  as  far  as 
we  know,  for  there  was  never  any  manner 
of  enquiry  made  about  her  from .  that  time 
up  to  the  present,  when  I've  told  you 
exactly  what  happened  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.' 

'Thank  you  very  much,'  said  Mrs.   Bell- 
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field.  ^  I  think  you  have  told  uie  as  much 
as  I  shall  be  likely  to  discover  at  this 
distance  of  time.  Especially  as  you  cannot 
tell  me  where  she  went  after  leaving  you.' 

^  No,  ma'am.  I  say,  while  they're  respec- 
table, do  what  you  can  for  them  ;  but,  when 
they're  not,  let  them  do  what  they  can  for 
themselves.  Those  have  been  my  prin- 
ciples ever  since  I  began  to  let  apartments 
here,  thirty  years  ago,  and  shall  be  as  long 
as  I'm  able  to  keep  a  card  in  my  windows. 
Good  morning,  ma'am,  and  you're  very  wel- 
come to  anything  I've  been  agreeable  to 
tell  you.  I  wish  it  had  been  more  satisf^ic- 
tory,  but  it  is  as  it  happened,  and  there's  an 
end.' 

Mrs.  Bellfield  returned  to  the  hotel, 
arriving  there  just  in  time  to  change  her 
dress  and  look  quite  fresh  and  comfortable 
before  James  presented  himself  from  the 
city. 
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She  thought  it  all  over,  pigeon-holed 
each  thing  in  her  mind,  got  the  facts  clearly 
before  her.  She  had  constructed  her  bridge 
now  from  opposite  sides  of  the  bank,  Sir 
Montague's  and  Nanni's.  There  was  only 
definite  proof  wanted  of  one  thing,  that  the 
woman  who  had  applied  for  help  to  the 
baronet  and  been  refused  was  the  same 
who  had  been  picked  up  dead,  with  her  five 
months'  old  baby  on  her  breast,  from  under 
the  snows  by  the  north  door  of  Crawl- 
borough  Minster.  That  she  luas  the  same 
Mrs.  Bellfield  doubted  not,  but  she  would 
wait,  and  wait  patiently,  for  proof. 

Next  day  she  and  her  husband  came 
home. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

YES,  proof  that  Nanni,  spurned  b}'  the 
newly  respectable  Sir  Montague  '  Bar- 
begano,'  and  Nanni,  dead  on  the  minster 
steps,  were  one  and  tlie  same.  This  proof, 
if  she  could  only  secure  it,  would  be  the 
keystone  of  Phillis  Bellfield's  bridge.  Once 
let  that  be  fitted  into  its  place,  and  then  how 
securely  could  she  pass  over,  with  all  her 
damatying;  facts,  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
the  old  baronet's  family  life. 

And  now  a  far  deeper  motive  than  mere 
personal  annoyance  stirred  her  ;  tlie  know- 
ledge of  such  bitter  wrong  done  wilfull}^, 
done  knowingly  to  the  gentle,  quiet-hearted 
man  Avhose  life  liad    been  wrecked  for  all 
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these  years,  and  who,  when  at  last  a  little 
peace  had  began  to  gather  itself  up  for 
him  out  of  the  wreck,  had  had  even  that 
little  destroyed  by  the  scheming  of  tlie 
very  man  who  at  first  had  stolen  from  him 
the  girl  he  loved.  Had  had  it  destroyed, 
that  the  noble  head  of  the  Barbegan  family 
might  not  suffer  from  so  much  as  a  suspicion 
upon  his  reputation.  Fair,  beautiful  repu- 
tation indeed  ! 

Phillis  Bellfield,  prudent,  managing,  am- 
bitious, but  with  a  core  of  soundness  be- 
neath it  all,  had  never  had  her  soul  stirred 
with  such  worthy  indignation  as  swept  over 
it  when  she  came  home  and  went  to  the 
Chantry  house,  and,  chatting  pleasantly 
with  her  sister-in-law,  Grace,  in  the  <zarden 
parlour,  looked  out  and  saw  Jacob  Weird 
sitting  under  the  lime-tree;  sitting  there 
alone  with  an  expression  as  of  blind,  dumb 
patience  upon  his  pallid  flice. 
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She  could  have  gone,  hard,  underaonstra- 
tive  as  she  knew  herself  to  be,  and  put  her 
arms  round  him,  and  bathed  that  face  with 
her  tears,  and  told  him,  with  quick  sobs  of 
pity  between,  all  the  sad  story  that  she 
knew.  And  then,  with  no  more  remem- 
brance of  any  mean  little  injury  to  herself, 
have  sought  out  the  baronet  in  his  fine 
London  house,  and  called  him  there,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  his  children  and 
the  servants  who  had  carried  out  his  bit  of 
silver,  coward,  scoundrel,  poltroon,  a  libel 
on  the  name  of  man,  a  mongrel  not  worthy 
to  gnaw  his  bone  with  the  wretchedest  dog 
in  London  streets.  Ay,  and  she  felt  that  in 
calling  him  so  she  would  not  have  given 
him  a  worse  character  than  had  been 
already  written  down  for  him  by  God's 
good  angels  in  the  great  book  of  heaven. 

But  she  must  wait.  There  were  other 
things  now  for  her  to  think  of  than  bring- 
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ing  down  scorn  on  the  head  of  him  who 
deserved  it.  Had  that  only  touched  the 
dead  Nanni  and  the  thankless  child  who 
was  following  her  own  heart's  desire  with 
Madame  Yenezio,  it  might  have  come ;  it 
could  not  have  come  too  soon. 

But  unawares  she  had  learned  the  secret 
of  Jacob  Weird's  life.  And  the  sorrow  he 
had  borne  all  these  years  in  such  solemn, 
awful  silence,  should  never  be  told  by  her 
until  he  had  passed  where  the  telling  of  it 
could  vex  him  not,  perhaps  not  be  told  even 
then.  A  holier  duty  was  laid  upon  her 
now  than  the  smiting  of  guilt :  the  shielding 
from  vulgar  curiosity  his  wounds  who  had 
been  torn  by  the  wild  beast  of  that  guilt. 
And  in  this  thing,  if  never  in  any  other, 
Phillis  Bellfield  showed  herself  a  noble 
woman. 

She  laid  the  whole  matter  away.  No 
one  knew  what  she  knew,  not  even  her  hus- 
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band,  nor  did  she  mean  that  anyone  should. 
Her  first  business,  after  she  had  seen  Jacob 
Weird  in  the  Chantry  garden  that  after- 
noon, was  to  go  home,  shut  herself  up,  and 
give  all  her  patience  and  clearheadedness  to 
the  writing  out  of  a  statement  of  what  she 
had  heard,  with  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  people  concerned  and  the  dates  of  the 
events.  This  she  sealed,  writing  upon  the 
back  of  it  her  direction  that  it  should  not 
be  opened  until  after  her  death,  and  then 
only  by  her  husband  or  Hertha  Weird. 
That  being  done,  she  let  the  rest  bide  its 
time. 

But  afterwards,  those  who  had  known 
Phillis  Bellfield  best,  and  known  lier  only 
as  a  clever,  ambitious  woman,  determined 
to  pusli  her  way  in  society,  and  advance 
her  husband's  interests,  began  to  know  her 
as  one  in  whom  there  dwelt,  far  down 
beneath  these  qualities,  a  certain  earnestness 
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and  gravity  of  purpose,  towards  something 
apart  from  lier  own  ends.  As  though  a 
new  life  had  arisen  within  her  life,  and  as 
though  something,  never  spoken  of  but 
always  present,  were  giving  that  life  its 
meaning. 

Acrain  the  lilies  and  roses  were  bloominix 
in  the  farm-house  garden.  Hiram  AVeird 
had  been  dead  for  a  twelvemonth. 

The  farm-house  was  still  unoccupied,  ex- 
cept by  a  man  and  his  wife  who  lived  in 
two  rooms  of  it,  and  looked  after  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  the  land  being  still 
cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 
The  place  was  in  the  market  for  sale,  but 
no  purchasers  came  forward,  times  not 
being  good  for  agricultural  interests,  ^nd 
then  the  improvements  which  had  been 
made  in  the  house,  though  rendering  it  very 
eligible    as    a    gentleman's    residence,    had 
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rather  lifted  it  above  the  requirements  of 
anyone  who  wished  to  work  the  land  him- 
self. It  wafe  all  very  well,  as  people  said, 
for  Mr.  Weird,  who  had  only  to  get  his 
living  off  the  farm,  and  no  rent  to  pay  ; 
but  those  who  liad  to  do  both  could  scarce- 
ly keep  up  such  an  establishment  as  Crawl- 
hurst  now  would  need. 

Albion  Grey  was  still  in  Canada,  for  any- 
thing anybody  knew  to  the  contrary.  He 
had  only  written  to  Dr.  Sparke  once,  tell- 
ing him  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  saying  that 
he  was  going  back  to  the  holding  he  had 
left  when  he  came  over  to  England  the  year 
before.  He  said  he  had  every  prospect  of 
success,  and  meant  to  stay  there  until  he 
had  made  a  man  of  himself,  which  purpose 
perhaps  held  more  in  it  than  Dr.  Sparke 
thought. 

The  old  organist  had  sent  him  a  Crawl- 
borough  paper,  containing  the  account  of 
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Hiram  Weird's  death,  and  he  intended,  when 
he  had  received  a  reply  to  that,  to  write  him 
all  particulars.  But  the  reply  never  came, 
and  Dr.  Sparke,  who  was  not  much  of  a  cor 
respondent,  thought,  if  the  young  man  did 
not  care  for  further  information,  he  might 
wait  for  it.  He  found  out  afterwards,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  judged  Albion  wrongly; 
for  in  the  spring  of  tlie  next  year,  whilst 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellfield  were  in  Italy,  there 
came  a  long  letter  from  the  young  man, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  never 
received  the  newspaper  at  all,  or  had  for- 
gotten its  contents,  for  he  enquired  kindly 
after  his  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weird, 
and  hoped  all  was  going  on  comfortably  at 
the  Crawl  Farm. 

So  then  Dr  Sparke  put  pen  to  paper 
again.  When  lie  did  do  that,  he  was  as 
arrant  a  gossip  as  any  old  woman  in  Crawl- 
borough,  making  up  in  length   and  detail 
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what  his  correspondence  lacked  in  frequency. 
He  went  over  all  that  had  happened  since 
Albion's  departure  ;  the  sad  death  of  Hiram 
Weird,  the  breaking  up  of  the  home,  the 
failure  of  the  Trolgooth  mining  compan}^, 
and  the  utter  ruin  which  had  come  upon  the 
Crawl  Farm  people.  Then  he  went  on  to  tell 
how  Mrs.  Weird  and  Hertha  were  living  now 
with  Jacob  Weird  at  the  Chantry  house, 
Hertha  earning  a  living  by  giving  lessons  in 
music;  and  how  Jacob  was  growing  thinner 
and  paler  every  day,  and  shutting  himself 
more  and  more  out  of  even  the  little  com- 
panionship which  he  used  to  have  with  the 
outside  world.  As  for  JSTanni,  he  believed 
Lady  Anne  heard  about  her  occasionally 
from  Madame  Venezio,  and  she  was  getting 
on  well  with  her  studies  ;  but  her  name  was 
never  heard  at  the  Chantry  house.  Jacob 
Weird  seemed  to  have  put  her  out  of  his 
life,  along  with  all  the  rest  of  his  interests. 
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And  richly  she  deserved  her  banishment 
too. 

Dr.  Sparke  wound  up  by  saying  that  the 
Crawl  Farm  property  was  for  sale.  It  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  London  agent,  had  been 
for  a  twelvemonth,  but  neither  tenant  nor 
purchaser  could  be  found,  and  the  place 
would  soon  have  to  go  by  auction,  unless  they 
wished  it  to  fall  to  pieces  as  it  stood.  It 
was  a  good  farm,  and  might,  he  thought,  be 
boughtcheap, being,  as  one  might  say,  neither 
flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring ;  too  grand 
for  a  working  farmer,  too  small  for  a  country 
gentleman,  and  too  quiet  for  town  people. 

Albion  wrote  very  kindly  in  reply.  The 
newspaper  had  not  reached  him.  He  had 
only  now  heard  for  the  first  time  of  all  the 
changes  that  had  happened.  Of  course  he 
was  very  grieved,  and  said  as  much.  But  he 
was  unlike  the  doctor  in  this,  that,  even  when 
he  did  write,  he  had  not  a  great  deal  to  say. 
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and  what  he  had  to  say  was  said  with  more 
brevity  than  elegance.  As  for  the  hint 
which  Dr.  Sparke  had  given  about  the  pro- 
perty, he  took  no  notice  at  all  of  it. 

By  and  by,  however,  the  place  was  sold, 
and   Dr.  Sparke  wrote   and    told    him    so, 
addincy  that  he  thoudit  Albion  had  missed  a 
very  good  bargain  in  not  looking  after  it 
himself.    Who  had  bought  it,  nobody  knew. 
Some    gentleman  from    abroad,    the    agent 
said,  who  would  probably  not  reside  upon  it 
himself  at  present,  but  send  a  bailiff  to  look 
after  repairs  and  manage  the  land.    That  was 
all  the  Crawlborough  people  could  tind  out. 
And   indeed   they   had    ceased   to    take 
much  interest  in  the  matter,  for  the  house 
stood  well  off  the  Crawlborough  high  road, 
and  so,  unless  people  turned  a  quarter  of  a 
mile   out   of  their   way  to  look  at  it^   its 
emptiness  and  desolation  were  not  apparent. 
Mrs.  Weird  never  went  to  the  place.      The 
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last  time  she  had  seen  it  was  on  the  day  of 
her  husband's  funeral,  when,  coming  from 
Crawlthorpe  churchyard,  Hertha  had  gone 
with  her  into  each  room,  and  round  about 
the  garden.  And  then  she  had  shut  her 
eyes,  and  they  had  led  her  to  Mr.  Bellfield's 
carriage,  which  was  waiting  outside,  and  so 
she  was  taken  to  the  Chantry  house,  which, 
except  just  for  a  walk  in  the  Close,  she  had 
never  left  since. 

Only  Hertha,  whose  memories  belonging 
to  the  place  were  those  of  an  unfinished 
joy,  and  not  of  a  life  whose  story  had  been 
ended  there,  often  found  her  way  down  to 
the  river  path  and  over  the  stile  which  led 
into  the  home  pasture,  from  one  of  whose 
rising  knolls  she  could  look  down  into  the 
garden,  and  away  to  the  little  nook  among 
the  willow  herbs  by  the  orchard  wall ;  and 
there  she  lived  over  again  all  that  she  had 
known  of  life's  brightness. 
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Gone  now.  Nothing  left  for  her  but  the 
doing  of  duty,  out  of  which  she  was  slowly 
winning  such  content  as  comes,  like  the 
beauty  of  a  starlight  night,  when  day  is 
done.  And  this  was  one  element  of  her 
content,  that,  tliough  all  the  rest  had  gone, 
there  still  remained  with  her  that  just  pride 
of  selfrespect  which  is  better  to  a  true> 
hearted  woman  than  anything  else  which 
life  can  give. 

And,  besides  her  mother,  there  was  Uncle 
Jacob  to  care  for  now. 

Since  Nanni  had  gone  away,  tliey  had 
noted  a  great  change  in  him.  Day  by  day 
he  went  to  his  old  place  in  the  cathedral 
choir,  and  sometimes  a  few  notes  of  pure, 
burning  sweetness  would  show  that  the  love 
of  his  art,  the  power  to  live  in  it,  still  dwelt 
with  him.  But  for  all  else,  for  love,  com- 
panionship, sympath}',  he  sought  it  not. 

*  I  had  none  but  her,  and  she  has  left  me/ 
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All  his  hopelessness,  all  his  sorrow,  all 
the  deep  disappointment  and  weariness  and 
yearning  of  his  life,  told  itself  in  that 
sentence. 

This  life  he  lived  for  a  year.  Then  peo- 
ple who  saw  him  at  the  cathedral,  noticed 
that  his  step  became  more  feeble,  and  his 
shoulders  more  bent,  and  his  features  began 
to  have  the  sharpness  and  his  eyes  the 
light  of  one  for  whom  the  end  is  near. 

Then  he  gave  up  going  to  the  cathedral 
at  all.  Only  in  warm  summer  days  he 
strolled  round  his  garden,  pausing  to  rest 
under  the  lime-tree,  from  which  he  could 
look  up  to  Nanni's  curtained  window,  al- 
Avays  curtained  now ;  just  one  little  chink 
left  where  the  curtains  parted,  and  through 
that  little  chink  could  be  seen  the  jug  of 
faded  flowers  which  he  had  taken  in  when, 
twelve  months  before,  he  bade  the  sunshine 
look  its  last  into  the  chamber.     And  one 
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morning  lie  came  to  his  sister-in-law,  Grace, 
as  she  sat  with  her  work  in  the  garden  par- 
lour, and  he  laid  a  key  on  the  table  beside 
her,  and  he  said  : 

'  Grace,  I  shall  go  into  that  room.  Let  it 
be  made  ready  for  me  to-night.  And  make 
it  ready  for  me  yourself.' 
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AND  it  was  made  ready.  When  he  went 
into  it,  the  little  vase  of  faded  flowers 
was  standing  in  the  casement  just  as  Nanni 
had  left -it  twelve  months  before  ;  for  tliat, 
Jacob  Weird  said,  was  not  to  be  touched. 
And  there  were  the  pictures  she  had  loved 
to  look  upon,  and  the  dainty  trifles  of  handi- 
work and  ornament  which  she  had  gathered 
round  her,  and  through  the  window,  no 
longer  closed  and  curtained,  he  could  look 
away  over  his  bit  of  garden  wall  to  the 
north  door  of  the  Minster,  from  whose  steps 
his  own  Nanni,  who  had  also  in  life  for- 
saken him,  had  come  home  to  him  at  last, 
dead. 
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And  there,  in  that  little  room,  Jacob 
Weird  lay  through  all  the  pleasant  autumn 
days,  and  there  he  watched  the  sunsets 
slowly  creeping  southwards  until  their  red 
dow  fell  iust  behind  the  towers  of  St. 
Anne's  convent ;  and  where  it  fell  he  could 
see,  when  the  Close  elm-trees  had  lost  their 
leaves,  one  tall  cypress,  the  cypress  he  had 
planted  over  Nanni's  grave. 

'There  is  room  for  two,'  he  said  one 
day,  turning  to  Mrs.  Weird,  after  a  long 
i^aze  towards  that  m-ave  in  the  convent  vard. 

*  Room  for  what,  Jacob  ?'  she  said,  bend- 
ing over  him,  for  his  voice  now  was  very 
weak. 

'  Room  for  two,  Grace,  in  that  grave  I 
bought  eighteen  years  ago.  And  there  I 
must  be  laid.' 

*  We  will  talk  of  that  by-and-by,  Jacob,* 
she  replied,  smoothing  down  his  pillow  with 
soft,  light  hand. 
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There  was  never  one  like  Mrs.  Weird 
for  silence  and  quietness,  and  for  giving 
comfort  even  with  her  touch.  But  she  said 
no  more,  for  his  words  had  disturbed  her. 

When  he  slept  she  went  down  stairs  into 
the  garden  parlour,  where  Phillis  Bellfield 
was  talking  to  Hertha. 

'  Hertha  child,'  she  said,  '  I  think  your 
uncle's  mind  wanders.  He  is  talkincj  about 
there  being  room  for  two  in  the  grave 
where  that  poor  woman  was  buried,  and 
he  says  he  must  be  laid  there,  too.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  And  all 
the  family  laid  as  they  are  in  Crawlthorpe 
churchyard.  I  am  sure  your  poor  father 
wouldn't  have  been  comfortable  to  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing.' 

Mrs.  Bellfield  turned.  She  knew  what 
it  meant. 

^  Don't  cross  him,  Grace.  It  is  the  last 
thing  he  will  ask  of  you.' 
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*0h,  Phillis!  I  wouldn't  cross  him  on 
any  account,  and  I  told  him  we  would  talk 
of  it  another  time.  But  I'm  sure  it  is 
only  his  mind  that  is  wandering.  There 
has  never  been  a  Weird  buried  anywhere 
but  in  Crawlthorpe  churchyard.  To  think 
of  his  lying  there  amongst  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  nobody  anywhere  near  be- 
longing to  him.  He  doesn't  know  what 
he  is  saying,  poor  man  !' 

Mrs.  Bellfield  let  the  matter  drop.  But, 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  she  was  sitting  by 
his  bedside  in  that  little  room,  and  the 
November  sun  was  going  down  behind  the 
cypress-tree,  and  the  red  glow  fell  upon  his 
face,  lighting  it  up  into  almost  the  semblance 
of  life ;  and  his  eyes  had  a  yearning,  unsatis- 
fied look  as  they  turned  again  and  again  to 
the  grey  tower  of  the  convent  church. 

*  There  is  room  for  two,'   he  said,    *  but 
she  will  not  believe  it.' 
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'What  is  it,  Uncle  Jacob?'  said  Phillis 
Bellfield,  her  hard,  matter-of-fact  face  soften- 
ing into  ahuost  tenderness  as  she  stooped 
to  catch  his  words.  And  it  was  other  than 
sunset  glow  that  brought  the  tenderness. 
It  was  the  glow  of  loving  kindness  and 
womanly  longing  to  comfort  the  departing 
life  as  best  she  could,  not  having  blessed 
it  much  in  the  years  gone  by.  '  What  is  it, 
Uncle  Jacob  ?' 

'  Grace  will  not  believe  that  there  is 
room  for  two  in  the  grave  behind  the 
cypress-tree.  And  it  is  there  I  must  be 
laid.' 

'And  it  is  there  you  shall  be  laid,  Jacob 
Weird.  My  husband  is  your  trustee,  I  know,' 
— Phillis  Bellfield  was  a  business  woman,  no- 
thing would  alter  her  liking  to  have  things 
on  a  safe  footing, — ^  and  I  will  see  to  it  that 
what  you  v/ant  is  done.  Here  is  my 
promise.' 

VOL.  III.  R 
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And  she  laid  her  strong,  vigorous  hand 
upon  his. 

'  Here  is  my  promise,  Jacob  Weird,  that 
you  shall  be  laid  in  the  grave  you  bought 
eighteen  years  ago.  No  one  shall  let  it, 
and  no  one  shall  hinder  it,  let  the  rest  of 
your  kindred  lie  where  they  may.' 

A  smile  of  beautiful  rest  and  peace  came 
over  his  face,  and  then  he  lay  as  if  he 
slept. 

Phillis  came  down. 

^  Grace,'  she  said,  '  whatever  else  is  done 
when  your  brother-in-law  dies,  this  one 
thing  must  be  done,  that  he  lies  in  the  grave 
behind  that  cypress-tree.  It  is  no  wander- 
ing mind  that  makes  him  desire  it,  and  you 
must  see  to  it,  as  you  love  him,  that  that  is 
his  place.     Go  and  tell  him  you  will  do  it.' 

Something  in  Mrs.  Bellfield's  face  kept 
Grace  Weird  from  arguing  the  matter  with 
her. 
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*  I  will,  Phillis,'  she  said.  And  there  was 
an  end. 

'And  do  it  now/  said  Mrs.  Bellfield. 
'  It  will  make  all  the  difference  to  him.' 

'  Very  well,  Phillis.  You  are  such  a  one 
to  get  on  with  things.  I  should  have 
thought  a  few  days  could  not  have  made 
any  difference ;  but,  if  you  think  it  would  be 
such  a  comfort  to  him,  he  shan't  have  to 
wait.' 

And  Mrs. Weird  went.  Returning  after  a 
few  minutes,  she  said, 

'  He  seems  a  great  deal  better.  He 
spoke  to  me  quite  cheerfully.  T  can't  be- 
lieve, Phillis,  that  he  is  taken  for  death. 
It  is  my  opinion  that,  when  the  warm  wea- 
ther comes,  he  will  oret  round  aojain.' 

'  He  may,  Grace,  or  he  may  not.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  when  a  man  wants 
to  live.  I  don't  believe  Uncle  Jacob  does 
want  to  live.' 
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Mrs.  Weird  looked  aggrieved. 

'  Phillis,  what  makes  you  say  that  ?  I 
don't  believe  a  raore  contented  man  ever 
stepped.  And  I  am  sure  if  care  and  kindness 
of  ours ' 

'  All  that  care  and  kindness  of  yours 
could  do  for  anyone,  Grace,  has  been  done 
all  the  days  of  your  life.  If  ever  a  woman 
lands  her  vessel  on  the  other  side  with  a 
clear  bill  of  duty,  it  is  yourself.  But,  all  the 
same,  Uncle  Jacob  has  the  look  of  a  man 
who  is  glad  to  die.  And,  when  a  man  gets 
to  that  length,  it  makes  a  difference.  Still 
he  may  lie  there  for  many  a  day,  or  he  may 
go  soon.  You  should  be  ready  in  case  he 
should  go  soon.' 

Mrs.  Weird  was  traditional  in  her  notions 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  when  a  man  came 
to  his  last  illness.  His  kith  and  kin  ousjht 
to  be  informed  of  it,  and  arrangements  made 
for  them  to  visit  him.     And  Nannihad  been 
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to  hitn  as  a  daughter,  though  she  had  for- 
saken him.  And  she  could  not  but  think 
that  Jacob  would  wish  to  look  upon  her 
face  once  more. 

Nanni  had  never  written  to  her  uncle. 
He  had  bidden  Hertha  tell  her  that  she 
need  not  do  it.  And  her  name  was  never 
mentioned  in  his  hearing.  But  they  had 
tidings  of  her  sometimes  from  Lady  Anne, 
who  used  to  send  regularly  to  enquire  after 
the  senior  songman.  Occasionally  she  even 
took  the  trouble  to  call  in  person,  and,  if 
she  happened  to  be  in  a  gracious  mood,  she 
would  stay  chatting  for  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Weird  or  Hertha,  in 
the  garden  parlour,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  who  had  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Chantry  house  was  the 
better  of  an  earl's  daughter  in  it,  and  that 
daughter  a  dean's  lady  to  boot. 

Lady  Anne  could  never  sympathise  with 
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Jacob  Weird's  feeling  about  the  departure 
of  his  foster-child.  She  thought  he  showed 
undue  severity  towards  the  girl,  and  an  un- 
warrantably independent  attitude  towards 
herself,  she  having  been  at  much  pains  to 
show  him  that  Nanni's  interests  were  being 
watched  over  in  every  possible  way.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  actually  taken  to  his 
bed  that  she  relaxed  sufficiently  to  show  her 
goodwill  by  enquiring  after  him.  She  could 
then  open  her  mind  a  little  more  freely  to 
Mrs.  Weird  and  Hertha,  a  certain  rigid  si- 
lence on  Jacob's  part  always  facing  her  like 
a  drawn  sword  if  she  attempted  to  argue 
with  him  on  the  subject. 

*  We  really  get  very  good  accounts  of 
Nanni,'  she  said  one  afternoon,  when  she 
had  found  her  Avay  over  to  the  Chantry 
house.  '  Madame  Venezio  says  she  works 
with  the  utmost  industry,  and  is  as  light- 
hearted  as  a  bird.     She  has  alread}'-  sung 
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with  great  success  at  some  of  the  concerts  in 
Vienna ;  you  see,  her  manners  and  appear- 
ance  are  so  in  her  favour,  even  if  her  voice 
were  not  what  it  is.  She  has  the  Italian 
beauty  and  the  Italian  vivacity  and  impul- 
siveness, which  take  so  with  people.  I  am 
sorry  your  brother-in-law  maintains  such  a 
serious  view  of  her  conduct/ 

Mrs.  Weird,  who  had  much  of  Mrs. 
Pennydrop's  respect  for  rank,  did  not  quite 
like  to  say  what  she  felt.  It  was  so  good 
of  Lady  Anne  to  have  called  ;  and  she  had 
taken  such  an  interest  in  Nanni  all  along. 
It  was  evidently  quite  a  surprise  to  her  that 
such  a  trouble  had  been  made  of  the  affair ; 
and  she  even  condescended  to  explain 
matters  now,  in  a  sort  of  way. 

'  I  do  hope  Mr.  Weird  quite  understands 
that  I  never  encouraged  her  in  going  away. 
In  fact,  if  she  had  consulted  me,  I  should 
have  distinctly  required  her  to  wait  until 
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she  had  our  permission.  You  knew  I  had 
arranged  that  she  should  give  music  lessons, 
and  I  had  used  my  efforts  very  successfully 
to  obtain  pupils  for  her.  At  the  same  time, 
when  Madame  Venezio  wrote  and  explained 
matters  to  me,  apologised  so  gracefully  for 
the  sudden  way  in  which  she  had  acted,  I 
felt  that  we  must  not  look  upon  it  as  alto- 
gether 2i  fiasco.   You  see,  i^anni  has  genius/ 

Mrs.  Weird  assented.  Lady  Anne  Bar- 
began  was  too  much  of  a  social  reality  to 
have  been  contradicted,  had  she  advanced 
a  statement  greatly  more  opposed  to  the 
state  of  the  case, 

*And,  do  you  know.'  her  ladyship  con- 
tinued, '  there  is  a  whisper  of  her  coming  to 
England  this  winter  with  Madame,  who  has 
accepted  some  engagement  in  London  for 
Christmas  concerts  or  oratorios.  Now,  you 
know,  if  she  did,  we  would  have  her  down 
here,  and  I  am  sure,  when  her  uncle  once 
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sees  her,  everything  will  be  made  right.  It 
would  be  such  a  satisfaction  to  me  if  we 
could  arrange  it  in  that  way.  Now,  Mrs. 
Weird,  I  depend  upon  you  to  represent 
everything  to  your  brother,  and  tell  him 
from  me  how  sincerely  I  hope  a  reconcilia- 
tion will  be  effected.' 

Mrs.  Weird,  with  the  respect  due  unto 
her  guest,  promised.  And  Lady  Anne  took 
her  departure,  feeling  that  she  had  done 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
her  in  thus  trying  to  make  her  peace  with  a 
moody  and  discontented  old  man,  whose 
only  excuse  for  all  this  ill-temper  was  that 
his  own  whims  had  not  been  consulted. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

T)UT  Jacob  Weird,  looking  away  to  the 
■^-^  cypress-tree  over  the  grave  where 
there  was  room  for  two,  never  so  much  as 
ruade  reply  to  what  Mrs.  Weird  said.  It 
seemed  as  if  his  life  had  withdrawn  itself 
from  all  but  a  past  which  belonged  to 
himself  alone. 

There  was  no  one  who  could  at  all  share 
it  with  him  but  the  old  dean,  and  even  that 
sharing  was  very  incomplete.  Better,  the 
dean  felt,  that  it  should  be  so.  Jacob  Weird 
was  dying  in  ignorance  of  that  which  would 
have  given  its  sharpest  sting  to  his  grief,  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  been  wounded  in 
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the  house  of  a  friend,  that  the   man  whom 
he  had  trusted  was  his  betrayer. 

Dr.  Barbegan  very  often  came  in  now. 
Sometimes,  when  it  was  one  of  Jacob's 
strong  days,  they  would  get  out  the  mathe- 
matical books,  and  the  diagrams,  and  the 
papers ;  and,  with  a  little  of  his  old  interest 
in  all  these  things,  he  would  hear  of  the 
latest  improvements  that  had  been  made,  of 
the  great  new  dial  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
the  lines  for  which  Jacob  had  himself  pro- 
jected, calculating  them  whilst  Nanni,  with 
her  little  bits  of  fancy  work,  sat  beside  him. 
How  often  had  laugh  or  song  or  question  of 
hers  broken  in  upon  the  hard,  mental  pro- 
cess, but  he  had  never  chided  her  for  that, 
though  it  had  many  a  time  doubled  his 
labour.  And  it  was  the  very  day  she  came 
liome  from  London  with  Lady  Anne  that 
the  last  page  was  finished.  He  thought  to 
have   been  there  when   the  great  dial  was 
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reared  into  its  place  on  the  south  front  of 
the  bishop's  palace,  but  instead  he  lay  on  his 
bed  in  Nanni's  little  room. 

And  to  that  little  room  now  the  dean 
used  to  come  in  winter  afternoons,  and  he 
would  lay  his  hand  on  Jacob's,  and  the  two 
sat  tliere,  listening  to  the  sound  of  organ 
music  from  the  cathedral,  and  the  voices  of 
the  choristers  in  chant  and  psalm.  And 
sometimes,  the  feebleness  which  steals  on 
with  death  breaking  down  the  reserve  which 
Jacob  Weird  had  always  maintained  about 
the  past,  he  would  speak  of  the  long  ago 
days  in  Milan,  the  widow  Valeria's  fruit 
shop,  the  trellised  arbour  in  the  garden 
where  he  and  Nanni  used  to  sit,  the  little 
glow  of  sunshine  that  came  to  him  there, 
the  long,  long  gloom  which  followed  it,  last- 
ing all  his  life. 

'It  seems  to  me,'  he  said  one  day,  *as  if 
I  could  speak  of  these  things  now.     I  have 
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kept  tbeai  to  myself  before,  I  thought  to 
have  kept  them  to  the  end.  Yet  it  may  be 
better  some  one  should  know.' 

Dr.  Barbegan  just  laid  his  hand  a  little 
more  closely  over  the  long,  thin  fingers  that 
trembled  under  it. 

^  Tell  me  all  you  will,'  he  said.  '  It  shall 
be  for  myself  alone.' 

'  She  left  me.  You  know  she  left  me,' 
Jacob  Weird  said.  '  And  I  waited  for  her 
a  long  time,  but  she  came  back  to  me  at 
last.' 

'Yes?' 

'She  came  back  to  me  at  last.  It  was 
Nanni  whom  I  found  lying  under  the  snow, 
that  Christmas  Eve,  eighteen  years  ago. 
And  they  brought  her  here,  and  I  did  for 
her  the  last  that  friend  or  lover  could  do. 
I  buried  her  in  St.  Anne's  graveyard,  and 
where  she  lies  there  is  room  for  two.  You 
understand.' 
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'  Yes.     Room  for  you.' 

Jacob  Weird  bent  his  head. 

*  And  the  little  child  was  all  I  had,  and 
she  has  left  me.  Who  was  her  father  I  do 
not  know.  I  have  never  tried  to  know. 
Now  she  is  to  me  as  if  she  had  never  been. 
I  know  she  is  content,  and  that  is  well.' 

The  old  dean  sat  there  silent.  He  had 
been  silent  over  it  these  eighteen  years. 
There  was  no  need  to  speak  now.  And  yet 
he  dimly  felt  that  he  could  not  stand  in 
God's  sight  for  what  he  had  left  undone. 
He  had  shielded  the  wronsj-doer  from  the 
reward  of  his  wrong.  He  had  been  set  as 
a  light  in  the  church,  but  he  had  not  let 
that  light  shine  into  the  darkness  whose 
secrets  would  have  shamed  his  own  high 
place.  And  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it 
now. 

After  that,  Dr.  Barbegan  seemed  quieter 
and  sadder  than  ever.    And  people  said  how 
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good  he  was,  how  loving,  how  tender,  for 
the  poor  man  who  lay  a-dying  there  in  the 
Chantry  house. 

That  was  early  in  December.  Then 
Crawlborough  began  to  busy  itself  for 
Christmas,  and  amongst  other  promises  of 
amusement  with  which  the  posting  stations 
blossomed  out,  was  that  of  a  grand  concert 
to  be  given  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month,  and  Madame  Venezio  was  to  sing. 

Lady  Anne  knew,  though  no  one  else  did 
yet,  that  Nanni  was  to  sing  too.  It  was  the 
girl's  whim  that  she  should  make  her  first 
English  appearance  nowhere  but  in  Crawl- 
borough,  and  that  that  appearance  should  be 
as  much  a  surprise  as  when  she  had  stepped 
on  the  orchestra  of  the  concert-room  a  year 
and  a  half  before.  She  wanted  to  win  her 
laurels,  and  then  go  straightway  and  lay 
them  at  the  feet  of  Uncle  Jacob,  who  should 
at  last  be  proud   of  her,  and  know  that  she 
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had  not  done  for  nothing  what  had  grieved 
him  so  much. 

'And  now  I  do  hope,'  said  Lady  Anne, 
who  had  sent  for  Hertha  to  come  over  to 
the  deanery  that  she  might  talk  with  her 
about  it,  '  I  do  hope  that  you  will  do  your 
best  to  secure  a  success  for  ISTanni's  little  sur- 
prise. ISTo  one  knows  better  than  I  do  my- 
self how  badly  the  child  has  behaved,  but 
we  must  make  allowances  for  temperament ; 
and  then  perhaps  she  was  a  little  spoiled  by 
her  uncle,  who  let  her  have  her  own  way  in 
everything,  until  the  last.  Now  do  you  not 
think  yourself  that  it  will  be  a  delightful 
surprise  ?' 

Hertha  suggested  that  perhaps  the  excite- 
ment might  be  too  much  for  her  uncle  in  his 
present  state  of  health. 

'  Oh  !  dear  no,  nothing  of  the  sort.  I 
believe  your  uncle  is  just  in  that  condition 
when  a  pleasant  little  surprise  might  do  him 
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all  the  good  in  the  world.  I  have  arranged 
it  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  only  want  you  to 
keep  him  from  hearing  of  it,  so  that  Nanni 
may  have  her  triumph,  poor  child  !  You 
know  she  has  really  been  very  sorry  about 
grieving  him  so.' 

'  Has  she  ?'  said  Hertha,  who  did  not  stand 
so  much  in  awe  of  Lady  Anne  as  her  mother 
did.  '  I  understood  that  she  was  as  happy 
as  a  bird.' 

'  Well  of  course,'  and  the  dean's  wife 
looked  annoyed,  for  she  was  not  accustomed 
to  be  argued  with,  even  by  her  husband,  '  I 
don't  mean  that  it  has  really  affected  her 
health  or  spirits,  or  anything  of  that  kind ; 
but  she  is  naturally  very  sorry  that  he  has 
taken  it  so  much  to  heart.' 

'  He  has  more  than  taken  it  to  heart. 
Lady  Anne.     It  is  killing  him.' 

*  Oh !  nonsense,  my  dear  Miss  Weird,  I 
am  sure  he  will  soon  get  round  again.     I 

VOL.  III.  s 
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was  speaking  to  Dr.  Pulsford  the  other  day, 
and  he  says  there  is  positively  no  disease, 
none  at  all.  Just  a  little  depression  of 
spirits,  you  know,  which  elderly  people  are 
liable  to,  and  Mr.  Weird  especially,  in  con- 
sequence of  living  such  a  retired  life.  T  am 
sure  you  are  distressing  yourself  unneces- 
sarily about  him.  Now  promise  me  that  you 
will  do  your  best,  and  then  I  know  all  will 
be  well.  You  see  there  is  little  more  than 
a  fortnight.  Do  not  on  any  account  let  him 
know  that  Nanni  is  coming.' 

Hertha  was  able  to  promise  silence  on 
that  point,  without  any  mental  reservation. 
Nanni's  name  had  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween them  now  for  many  and  many  a  day  ; 
nor,  when  speaking  of  the  changes  whicli 
must  take  place  at  his  death,  did  he  seem 
to  take  for  granted  that  she  would  have 
any  part  in  them. 

But  one  day,  about  a  week  after  Lady 
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Anne  had  been  expressing  her  wishes  in 
that  matter  of  the  concert,  Jacob  Weird 
bade  Hertha  bring  him  his  desk.  With 
feeble,  tremulous  hands  he  took  out  of  it  a 
purse,  an  old  leather  purse  with  a  coat  of 
arms  stamped  upon  it  in  gold  ;  and  out  of 
that  purse  he  took  a  locket,  attached  to  a 
ribbon.  It  was  that  which  had  been  round 
the  neck  of  the  little  child  as  she  lay  upon 
her  dead  mother's  breast. 

'  Hertha,'  he  said,  '  when  I  die,  this  is  to 
go  with  me,  and  you  are  not  to  open  it.' 

'  It  shall  not  be  opened,  uncle.' 

She  put  it  round  his  neck.  He  laid  his 
hand  over  it,  as  if  to  guard  it. 

'  And  this,'  he  said,  giving  her  the  purse, 
*  but  I  can  tell  you  afterwards.  Put  it  back 
into  the  desk.' 

And  then  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  for 
sleep.  Hertha  put  the  desk  away,  thinking 
she  would  ask  him  about  it  some  day  when 

s  2 
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he  was  better.  For,  though  she  knew  that 
he  would  never  take  up  his  old  life  and 
his  old  interests  again,  she  did  not  doubt, 
nor  did  her  mother,  that  he  would  be  with 
them  for  many  weeks  yet ;  perhaps  even, 
when  the  budding  of  the  year  came,  get  out 
again  into  the  garden,  and  feel  the  sunshine 
warming  him  back  to  something  like  cheer- 
fulness. It  seemed  to  her  as  if  his  present 
state  was  like  a  slumber  with  the  decaying 
of  the  year.  When  Nature  awoke  and 
stretched  herself,  he  would  revive  too,  be- 
fore the  end  came.  And  he  must  have  had 
some  thought  of  it  himself,  she  told  her 
mother;  for,  when  they  spoke  to  him  of  it, 
he  would  quietly  say, 

'Yes,    it  will  be   all   right.     When    the 
spring-time  comes,  I  shall  awake.' 
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CHAPTER    XVIIl. 

TT  was  the  night  of  the  concert.  Lady 
-^  Anne  was  in  a  state  of  great  flutter  and 
excitement,  on  account  of  being  the  deposi- 
tary of  a  secret  which  would  create  quite 
a  sensation  in  Crawlborough.  Madame 
Venezio  and  Nanni  were  to  arrive  by  the 
afternoon  train,  going  direct  to  the  hotel, 
and  Nanni  had  asked  that  even  Lady  Anne 
herself  should  not  go  there  to  see  her,  as 
she  wished  to  make  her  first  appearance  to 
anyone,  upon  the  orchestra  where  her 
triumphs  were  to  be  achieved. 

'Perhaps  a  trifle  theatrical/  said  Lady 
Anne  to  the  dean,  as  they  loitered  over 
their  afternoon  tea.     '  But  then  we    must 
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make  allowances ;  Nanni  is  not  to  be  judged 
like  other  people.  She  has  unbounded  faith 
in  herself  and  her  future.' 

*  She  has  certainly  shown  that,'  said  the 
dean.  'She  has  faith  and  works,  too,  in 
that  direction.' 

'  Exactly.  I  always  taught  her  that  the 
two  could  never  be  separated,  either  in 
spiritual  or  temporal  affairs.  Madame 
Venezio  says  she  has  no  doubt  of  her 
singing  splendidly  to-night,  and,  as  soon  as 
she  has  finished  the  song  in  which  she  is  to 
win  her  great  success,  I  shall  come  away 
with  her  and  take  her  to  her  uncle,  to  make 
her  atonement  there.' 

^  She  will  find  it  hard  to  do  that,  Anne.' 

*Anselm,  you  are  very  uncharitable  to 
poor  little  Nanni ;  and,  if  you  once  express 
an  opinion  against  anyone,  you  never  seem 
to  recall  it.  Now  your  brother  Montague 
is  not  one  of  my  favourites — you  know  he 
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is  not ;  but  I  have  been  much  better  able 
to  overlook  his  marriage  with  that  flighty 
girl  than  you  seem  to  have  done.  Indeed 
it  is  not  my  doing  that  he  never  comes  to 
the  house  now.' 

'  You  are  quite  right,  Anne ;  it  is  not.' 

*  No ;  and  now  you  are  just  as  much  set 
against  Nanni,  because  Mr.  Weird  has  made 
such  a  trouble  of  her  going  away.  She  has 
really  only  done  what  anyone  but  himself 
would  have  forgiven  long  ago.' 

'  She  has  only  broken  his  heart ;  that  is 
all' 

Lady  Anne  looked  with  a  certain  pitying 
incredulity  into  her  husband's  thoughtful, 
saddened  face. 

'Anselm,  you  do  take  things  in  such  a 
curious  way.  Why,  Dr.  Pulsford  told  me 
himself  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  the 
matter  with  him.  It  was  just  the  weather, 
he  said,  acting  upon  a  feeble  constitution. 
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and,  when  the  spring  comes  round,  he  will 
pick  up,  and  be  as  well  as  ever.' 

'  We  shall  see/  said  the  dean,  and  then 
he  went  away,  leaving  Lady  Anne  to  finish 
writing  notes  for  a  little  musical  evening 
which  she  intended  to  give  the  following 
week. 

For  of  course,  after  the  concert,  Nanni 
would  come  home  with  them  to  the  dean- 
ery. Though  her  uncle  did  not  ail  much, 
it  would  be  an  extra  trouble,  now  that  other 
people  were  living  with  him,  to  have  her 
there.  And,  after  the  success  which  she 
would  doubtless  achieve  that  night,  her 
presence  would  be  sure  to  make  an  enter- 
tainment go  off  well.  It  would  be  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  to  have  her  with 
them  for  the  week  or  two  she  was  to  re- 
main in  England.  For  the  dean  was  really 
so  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  now  that 
the  whole  weight  of  conversation  fell  upon 
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herself,  as  well  as  the  thousand  and  one 
little  things  which  had  to  be  thought  of 
beforehand  to  make  an  evening  successful. 
And,  when  she  had  written  her  notes,  she 
went  to  dress  for  the  concert. 

That  afternoon  Jacob  Weird  lay  quietly 
enough  in  his  little  room,  looking  towards 
the  cathedral.  A  few  books  and  papers 
lay  about  him,  and  some  sheets  of  music. 

*  But  I  have  done  with  them  now,'  he 
said  to  Hertha,  as,  with  the  gathering 
gloom,  she  came  in,  and  was  going  to  draw 
the  blinds. 

'  No,  not  yet.  I  want  to  watch  the  light 
go  out  behind  St.  Anne's  tower.' 

So  he  lay  there  and  watched  it,  speaking 
no  word.  And  Hertha  sat  beside  him, 
talking  of  better  days  that  would  come  with 
the  turning  of  the  year. 

'  You  will  be  stronger  then,  Uncle  Jacob, 
and  you  will  be  able   to  go    out   into  the 
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garden  and  see  the  buds  open  on  the  lime- 
ti-ee.  And  you  will  perhaps  go  into  the 
cathedral  again.  There  is  no  need  that  you 
should  die.' 

'  No  need,  child,  except  that  I  am  tired 
of  living.     That  helps.' 

Hertha  was  tired  of  living  too,  and  had 
to  go  on  with  it  all  the  same.  But  she  did 
not  tell  Uncle  Jacob  that.  She  must  carry 
her  burden,  as  he  had  carried  his,  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  alone. 

'  Child,'  he  said,  '  it  has  been  a  long  road 
and  a  dark  one.  And  I  looked  for  pity, 
and  I  found  none.' 

*  But  not  because  there  was  no  one  to 
give  it.  Uncle  Jacob,'  said  Hertha,  laying 
her  cheek  down  to  his,  so  pale  with  the 
thought  and  trouble  and  waiting  of  all  the 
years. 

He  just  turned  and  kissed  her. 

*  You  have  done  the  best  you  could,  my 
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child.  As  much  of  peace  as  could  come  to 
me  has  come  through  you.  Now  more  is 
coming,  and  perhaps  the  sunlight  too.' 

Hertha  remembered  her  promise  to  Lady 
Anne.  Was  it  some  prevision  of  Nanni's 
return  that  was  making  him  speak  of  the 
sunlight  ?  Would  she,  in  her  brightness  and 
beauty,  do  for  him  what  they  could  not? 

'  I  hope  it  will  come,  Uncle  Jacob. 
Perhaps  ISTanni  may  come  back  again  before 
long.     And  she  will  tell  you  all.' 

•That  is  nothing,'  said  Jacob  Weird, 
calmly.  'I  am  not  angry  with  her.  I 
was  never  angry  with  her.  She  has  only 
gone  away  from  me  ;  and,  now  we  are  parted, 
I  am  nearer  to ' 

And  then  he  paused,  and  his  eyes  turned, 
as  they  so  often  did  turn,  towards  the 
western  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral,  past 
which  rose  St.  Anne's  tower.  He  could 
not  see   it  now,  for  all  was  dark ;  but   he 
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would  not  let  Hertha  close  the  curtains, 
even  yet.  And  be  was  silent,  thinking  his 
own  thoughts. 

She  thought  hers  too,  therein  the  gloom. 
His  went  on  to  the  meeting,  hers  back  to 
the  parting.  He,  having  done  with  what 
life  could  give,  awaited  the  better  giving 
of  death ;  she,  having  in  all  likelihood 
much  yet  to  take  of  toiling  and  suffering 
from  that  life,  rested  upon  what  sunshine 
there  was  for  her  in  the  past,  seeming  so 
far  oif  now,  and  never  to  be  ^iven  back 
again.  Only  death  'could  bring  her,  after 
long  years  of  patience,  what  was  coming 
near  to  Uncle  Jacob  now — peace.  Until  then 
duty,  nothing  but  duty,  and  to  do  it  so 
faithfully  that  people  should  not  read  in 
her  face  the  under  storj^  of  bitterness. 

Albion  Grey  was  gone,  quite  gone,  and 
she  had  not  even  tlie  pride  of  having  done 
by  him  as  she  would  fain  have  had  him  do 
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by  herself,  could  he  have  stood  in  her  place. 
For  she  would  so  willingly  have  been  faith- 
ful to  him,  where  he  had  been  faithless  to 
her.  And  she  would  have  scorned  to  take 
at  his  hands  the  leave  of  freedom  which  he, 
knowing  the  shadow  of  poverty  and  dis- 
grace to  be  hanging  over  her,  had  not  even 
stayed  to  ask.  Such  shadow  would  only 
have  made  him  dearer,  being  not  of  his 
fault ;  such  poverty  would  have  drawn  them 
closer  together,  giving  her  more  that  she 
could  do  for  him.  Oh  !  the  cruelty  of  it  all, 
and  the  crowning  pain  of  having  to  despise 
where  once  she  had  loved  ! 

Jacob  Weird  turned  towards  her. 

'  What  is  it,  uncle  ?' 

'  Nothing.     Only  I  v/ill  sleep  now.' 

And  he  folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast* 

*  It  is  there,  Hertha  ?' 

She  knew  he  meant  the  little  locket. 

*  Yes,  uncle  ;  it  is  safe.' 
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There  was  just  a  trembling  motion  of  the 
fingers,  which  seemed  to  be  feeling  for  it, 
then  resting  upon  it. 

*Then  it  is  all  right.  I  want  nothing 
more.' 

Again  there  was  silence,  until  a  rattle  of 
wlieels  suddenly  ceased  at  the  street  door. 
The  latch  was  lifted,  a  quick  step  was  heard 
upon  the  stairs,  a  rustle  as  of  moving  gar- 
ments. Then,  with  no  knock,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  strange  siglit  showed  itself  in 
the  dimly  lighted  little  room. 

It  was  Nanni  in  her  shining  white  concert 
dress.  Nanni  with  flowers  in  her  hair, 
flowers  on  her  breast,  flowers,  great  clusters 
and  wreaths  of  them,  in  her  hands ;  and  her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  there  was  a  bright 
light  of  triumph  in  her  great  black  eyes,  and 
all  the  old  childish  eagerness  of  voice  and 
manner  as  she  sprang  forward,  and,  pushing 
Hertha's  outstretched  hand  away,  flung  her- 
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self  on  her  knees  by  the  quiet  figure  there. 

*'  I  have  come  back,  Uncle  Jacob,'  slie 
cried,  pressing  her  kisses  on  his  hands  and 
face,  '  wake  up  and  see  what  I  have  brought 
you.  I  told  you  you  should  be  proud  of  me, 
and  now  you  shall.' 

'  Hush,  Nanni,'  said  Hertha,  gravely,  '  he 
is  ill; 

'  No,  no  ;  he  cannot  be  ill  when  I  have 
come  back.  Lady  Anne  said  he  would  be 
all  right  again  when  he  saw  me.  Uncle 
Jacob,  open  your  eyes  and  look.' 

And  she  dashed  down  her  wealth  of 
flowers  on  his  hands. 

'They  have  given  me  them  all,  and  all 
because  I  have  sung  so  beautifully,  and  now 
you  must  praise  me  too.  You  thought  it 
was  not  well  that  I  went  away  from  you, 
but  it  was  for  this,  look,  for  this.  Here  is 
ray  medal  that  I  won  from  all  the  rest — ah, 
how  they  envied  me !     And  here  are  my 
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flowers  which  your  owa  Crawlborough  people 
have  given  me.  Uncle  Jacob,  will  you  not 
wake  and  see  ?' 

Hertha  tried  to  draw  her  away. 

^Nanni,  you  must  not.  He  cannot  bear 
it.     Wait ;  to-morrow  perhaps.' 

*  Wait  ?  Oh  !  no,  I  cannot  wait.  My 
flowers  will  die,  and  he  must  see  how  beau- 
tiful they  are.  And  he  can  surely  bear  to 
know  that  I  have  had  a  great  triumph.  He 
can  bear  to  know  that  he  must  be  proud  of 
me  now.  Oh  !  wake,  Uncle  Jacob,  and 
tell  me  how  proud  you  are.  And  was  it 
not  well  that  I  left  you  ?' 

Still  there  was  no  answering  clasp  from 
the  long  thin  fingers  which  were  folded  over 
a  dearer  treasure  than  this  Nanni's  flowers  ; 
and  the  eyelids  did  not  open,  and  there  was 
neither  voice  nor  sound.  Then  the  girl 
laid  her  lips  upon  his,  and  covered  them 
with  passionate  kisses. 
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*  Uncle  Jacob  !  wake,  for  I  am  famous. 
Your  little  Nanni  is  a  great  singer.  I  have 
done  all  that  I  said  I  would,  and  I  have 
come  back  to  tell  you.  Oh  !  do  not  be  so 
cold  to  me.' 

Then  Hertha,  with  a  strange  new  fear,  bent 
forward,  and  let  the  light  of  the  lamp  fall 
full  upon  the  pillow.  It  had  come  sooner 
than  she  thought  for. 

'Nanni/  she  said.  'He  will  not  hear  you. 
Uncle  Jacob  is  dead.' 

The  girl  sprang  back  and  stood  for  an 
instant  rigid,  her  hands  clenched,  her  eyes 
burning  down  in  terror  upon  the  quiet, 
moveless  figure.  One  long  terrible  wail  she 
uttered.  Then,  without  a  word,  she  fled  out 
of  the  room,  and  down  to  where  the  carriage 
waited  for  her  in  the  street. 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 

BUT  Nanni  did  not  go  to  the  deanery. 
^Take  me  back  to  the  hotel,'  she  said 
to  the  man  who  stood  waiting  her  orders  as 
she  came  out,  white  robed,  but  with  no 
flowers  in  her  hands  this  time,  and  with  such 
a  strange,  set  look  in  her  eyes,  which  had 
been  so  full  of  triumph  but  a  few  moments 
before. 

The  man  obeyed. 

'You  need  not  wait,'  she  said,  when  they 
had  reached  the  hotel  doors,  where  a  few 
people  were  loitering  on  the  chance  of  see- 
ing the  celebrated  Madame  Venezio  return 
from  the  concert. 

She  went  up  to  her  room,  took  off  her 
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beautiful  clothes,  put  on  the  plain  travelling 
dress  in  which  she  had  come  from  London 
that  afternoon,  and,  after  leaving  a  little 
note  on  the  dressing-table  for  Madame 
Venezio,  went  to  St.  Anne's  convent. 

Being  admitted  by  the  porter  into  the 
grassed  yard,  the  convent  door  was  opened 
for  her  by  the  same  sister,  an  elderly  grey- 
haired  woman  now,  who  had  been  sent  for 
by  Jacob  Weird  just  eighteen  years  before, 
when  the  preparing  of  that  poor  dead  wo- 
man for  her  burial  had  had  to  be  done  in 
his  house. 

*  Will  you  take  me  in  ?'  Nanni  said.  '  I 
have  done  evil,  and  my  sin  has  found  me 
out.     You  shall  know  all  to-morrow.' 

*  Come  in,  child,'  said  Sister  Anne. 

And  she  led  her  throu<]jh  a  lonf]r  stone 
passage  to  a  little  chamber,  where  one  win- 
dow looked  out  upon  the  elm-tree  avenue, 
up  and   down  which    the    nuns  took  their 

t2 
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daily  walks.  A  low  palisaded  wall  divided 
the  avenue  from  the  graveyard,  and  just 
opposite  the  window  was  the  tall  cypress- 
tree  which  had  been  planted  over  the  grave 
where  there  was  room  for  two. 

In  that  grave,  a  few  days  later,  they  laid 
Jacob  Weird.  Nanni  watched  it  all.  When 
the  last  of  the  mourners  had  gone,  Sister 
Anne  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  they  went 
there  together,  and  the  girl  dropped  some 
faded  flowers  upon  the  coffin. 

'  I  did  not  think  to  have  given  them  to 
you,  so,'  she  said,  bending  low  over  the 
grave.     '  And  now  I  can  give  no  more.' 

Then  she  went  back  to  her  own  room, 
and  she  bade  Sister  Anne  bring  her  such 
clothes  as  the  nuns  wore.  And  the  grey- 
haired  woman,  grave  and  calm  of  face, 
clothed  Nanni  for  her  living  death,  just  as 
before  she  had  clothed  Nanni's  mother  for 
the  death  which  leads  to  life. 
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Lady  Anne  came  over  to  the  Chantry 
house  after  the  funeral,  not  only  to  condole 
with  Mrs.  Weird  and  Hertha,  as  the  dean 
would  have  her  do,  but  also  to  give  what 
explanations  were  necessary  concerning 
Nanni. 

'  It  is  fearfully  disappointing,  my  dear 
Miss  Weird,'  she  said,  '  fearfully  disappoint- 
ing !  I  really  cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  gone 
through  in  connection  with  it.  You  know  I 
drove  her  round  here,  after  she  had  finished 
her  song  in  the  concert-room,  and  tlien 
ordered  the  man  to  take  me  on  home,  and 
come  back  and  wait  for  her.  I  waited  and 
waited,  thinking  she  would  come  and  tell 
me  all  had  been  made  right  between  her- 
self and  her  poor  uncle ;  but  after  a  while 
the  man  returned,  saying  she  had  ordered 
him  to  take  her  on  to  the  hotel  and  leave 
her  there,  and  not  to  wait  for  her,  as  she 
should  not  be  returning.      Well,  of  course  it 
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was  very  disappointing ;  but  I  thought  per- 
haps she  might  think,  after  all  the  excite- 
ment she  had  had,  she  would  rest  better 
away  from  us,  and  so  I  waited  patiently  un- 
til the  morning  and  then  drove  over  to 
fetch  her ;  and  what  do  you  think  I  was 
told  ?' 

'  Perhaps  that  she  had  returned  to  Vienna 
with  Madame  Venezio,'  said  Hertha,  who 
felt  no  pity  for  Lady  Anne. 

'  Oh  !  dear  no,  worse  than  that.  Not  a 
word  for  me,  but  a  note  for  Madame 
Venezio,  stating  that  she  had  gone  to  St. 
Anne's  convent,  and  meant  to  remain  there.' 

Hertha  said  nothing.  But  she  could 
realise  a  little  of  the  feeling  which  had 
driven  Nanni  there.  Lady  Anne  con- 
tinued : 

'  Of  course  the  dean  and  I  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  convent,  but  what  could  we  do  ? 
The  Lady  Superior  was  ver}^  courteous,  gave 
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US  all  the  particulars,  and  said  the  girl 
should  return  at  once  with  us  if  she  chose. 
And  she  brought  her  down  and  left  her  with 
us  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  I  used 
all  the  arguments  I  could  think  of,  but  the 
girl  absolutely  refused  to  leave  the  place. 
It  is  perfectly  incomprehensible,  and  just  at 
the  moment  when  such  a  brilliant  career  was 
opening  before  her.  Really,  what  can  have 
induced  her  to  do  it?' 

'  The  feeling,  perhaps,  that  she  had  failed 
to  do  her  duty  to  one  who  had  done  much 
for  her,'  said  tiertha,  very  quietly. 

Lady  Anne  looked  annoyed. 

'  That  is  exactly  what  the  dean  says,  and 
he  would  not  say  a  single  word  to  enforce 
my  arguments  when  we  went  over  to  the 
convent.  He  said  Nanni  must  do  exactly 
what  she  felt  was  right.  I  tell  him  he  looks 
at  the  matter  from  a  very  uncharitable  point 
of  view.     When  the  girl  has  such  a  decided 
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genius  for  any  path  in  life  as  Nanni  display- 
ed, I  do  not  think  that  guardians  have  a 
right  to  step  in  and  prevent  her  from  follow- 
ing it/ 

'It  seems,  however,  that  her  own  con- 
science has  done  so  now,  Lady  Anne,' 
Hertha  remarked,  with  more  point  than 
consideration  for  her  ladyship's  feelings.  In- 
deed, if  Mrs.  Weird  had  been  in  the  roooi 
during  that  conversation,  she  would  have 
have  felt  a  little  shocked  at  the  want  of 
reverence  which  her  daughter  displayed  to- 
Avards  the  claims  of  the  decanal  dio;nitv  in 
its  female  head.  Lady  Anne  would  have 
shown  fight  if  she  had  had  plenty  of  ground 
to  stand  upon,  but  under  the  circumstances 
she  was  obliged  to  keep  her  temper. 

'  An  overstrained  conscience,  Miss  Weird, 
a  very  overstrained  conscience  ;  and  such  an 
entire  upheaval  of  all  one's  plans  and  pur- 
poses.    And  the  difficulty  is  that  in  Nanni's 
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position  there  is  no  legal  guardian  who  can 
step  forward  and  insist  upon  her  return  to 
what  I  consider  the  path  of  duty.  You  see 
she  is  responsible  to  no  one.' 

'  I  should  think,  if  she  is  amenable  to 
any  authority,  it  ought  to  be  that  of  the 
dean  now,'  said  Hertha,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  over  Lady  Anne's  discom- 
fiture, for  she  knew  Dr.  Barbegan  would  be 
no  helpmeet  for  his  wife  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  Nanni  back  again  to  the  career  she 
had  forsaken. 

'  Dr.  Barbegan  will  do  nothing  at  all. 
And  l^Tanni  has  now  assumed  the  convent 
dress  and  in  every  way  conforms  to  the  rules 
of  the  establishment,  goes  to  all  the  prayers, 
does  the  most  menial  work,  though  I  don't 
suppose  the  Lady  Superior  will  long  allow 
her  to  continue  that,  and  says  she  has  no 
wish  but  to  expiate  her  sins  by  a  life  of  self- 
denial.     Such  utter  folly.' 
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Hertha  could  not  quite  see  the  folly  of  it, 
looked  at  from  any  but  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  which  ought  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  have  been  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  dean's  wife  observed  it.  How- 
ever, she  let  Lady  Anne  proceed. 

'Simply  utter  folly.  And  to  think  what 
a  career  lay  before  her.  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  success  she  had  at  the  concert.  Of 
course  nobody  knew  that  she  w^as  to  be 
there,  and  when  she  made  her  appearance 
with  Madame  Yenezio  the  people  were  posi- 
tively frantic.  Such  storms  of  applause  you 
never  heard.  And  at  the  close  of  the  sonc^ 
they  literally  overwhelmed  her  witli  flowers. 
The  girl  did  look  so  lovely  standing  there. 
She  showed  a  little  more  consciousness  of 
her  position  this  time,  did  not  seem  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  music,  and  bowed  and  smiled 
to  the  people  most  charmingly.  It  Avas  a 
perfect  success,  and  to  think  of  her  throw- 
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ing   it    all    away.      And    then    leaving   the 
Church  of  England,  too  !' 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  she  ever  be- 
longed to  it/  said  Hertha,  thinking  perhaps 
that  the  Estabhshment  would  not  suffer 
seriously  from  the  loss  it  had  sustained. 

'  Not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England, 
my  dear  Miss  Weird,  when  I  was  her  god- 
mother myself?  Why,  I  taught  her  the 
catechism  and  all  the  collects  by  heart,  and 
before  she  was  confirmed  she  had  learned 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  too.  Not  one  girl 
in  five  hundred  knew  her  duty  so  well  as 
Nanni.  I  really  did  not  think  she  would 
have  forgotten  everything  so  entirely.' 

'The    thirty-nine    articles    or   her   duty, 

Lady  Anne  ?     I  think  she  forgot  her  duty 

when  she  went  away  to  Vienna  at  first.' 
'  That  is  exactly  what  the  dean  says,  and 

1  leave  it,  for  it  is  no  use  arc^uing;  with  him. 

I   thought  you  might  have  view^ed  it  in  a 
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different  light.  And  it  is  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  poor  old  Sir  Montague.' 

Hertha  turned  rather  sharply.  Before 
that  visit  to  Milan,  she  had  heard  a  little  of 
Mrs.  Bellfield's  gossip  about  Sir  Montague  in 
connection  with  JSTanni.     But  never  since. 

'  Sir  Montague  ?  I  did  not  know  he  had 
any  interest  in  the  matter.' 

Lady  Anne  wished  she  had  not  spoken. 
Of  course  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
she  herself  had  been  at  the  expense  of 
Nanni's  musical  training  in  Vienna,  and  the 
dean's  brother  had  particularly  desired  that 
his  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Why,  she  knew  not,  ex- 
cept that  lie  did  not  wish  to  obtain  a  repu- 
tation for  benevolence  in  such  cases,  and  so 
find  himself  constantly  pestered  by  applica- 
tions from  needy  musical  professionals. 
However,  she  was  oblisjed  to  2fo  on. 

'  Well,  you  see,  there  are  great  expenses 
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connected  with  such  a  training  as  Nanni  has 
had,  and  of  course,  as  poor  Mr.  Weird  so 
very  strongly  objected  to  the  plan,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  share  in  any  of  the 
outlay  which  it  involved.  Sir  Montague 
came  forward  most  generously,  though  I 
do  not  suppose  Nanni  herself  knows  how 
much  he  has  done  for  her.  However,  as 
the  dean  says,  we  must  leave  it.' 

'  That  is  exactly  what  we  must  do,'  said 
Hertha,  quietly. 

And  Lady  Anne  went  away,  not  feeling 
that  she  had  made  a  very  successful  call. 
And  that  ended  matters  between  the  Chantry 
house  and  the  deanerv. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IVTANNI'S  conduct  was  a  nine  days'  won- 
-^^  der  in  Crawlborougli.  People  looked 
with  quite  new  interest  and  curiosity  at  the 
old  convent,  behind  whose  grey  stone  walls 
so  much  beauty  and  genius  had  suddenly 
disappeared.  And  they  would  throng  the 
little  Roman  Catholic  church,  where  on 
Sunday  evenings  Nanni  used  to  sing  amongst 
the  nuns  in  a  covered  crallerv,  out  of  sidit. 
They  knew  that  voice  again.  There  had 
been  none  like  it  for  sweetness  since  Jacob 
Weird,  as  a  little  chorister  boy,  sang  in 
Crawlborougli  Minster.  Only  in  his  voice 
then  there  was  no  pain,  and  in  this,  that 
^ang  the  old  catholic  requiems  and    masses 
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now,  there  was  a  soul  of  sorrow  often, 
which  sent  theni  away  weeping  with  a 
strange,  new  feeling  at  their  hearts. 

But,  when  Nanni  knew  that  they  came  to 
hear  her,  she  refused  to  sing. 

'  Bid  me  do  anything  else,'  she  said  to 
those  who  were  set  over  her  in  the  convent. 
'  I  will  work  for  you,  toil  for  you,  watch 
and  wait  for  you,  but  I  will  never  again  use 
ray  voice  for  the  world  to  say  it  is  beautiful. 
Let  me  teach  the  little  children  to  sing. 
That  is  what  he  said  I  might  do.  I  must 
spend  my  life  only  in  obeying  his  will  now.' 

They  let  her  have  her  way.  People 
thought  by  and  by  she  would  tire,  and  come 
out  into  the  world  again.  Lady  Anne  thouglit 
that ;  so  did  the  dean,  though  he  spoke  no 
word  to  persuade  her.  A  sudden  impulse 
of  agonized  remorse  had  flung  her  behind 
those  stone  walls.  When  it  was  over  she 
would  look  forth  with  natural  lon^in^]^  into 
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that  career  where  homage,  and  flattery,  and 
triumph  were  waithig  for  her.  And  so  she 
was  left  free  to  choose.  No  vows  were  laid 
upon  her.  Nothing  but  the  locks  and  bars 
of  her  own  purpose  kept  her  there  amongst 
the  black-robed  sisterhood.  They  looked 
upon  her  as  one  who  had  come  there  for 
awhile  to  expiate  what  an  impulsive,  over- 
wrought temperament  deemed  its  guilt. 
When  her  mind  recovered  balance,  she 
would  seek  her  natural  life  again,  and  she 
should  be  free  to  find  it. 

But  they  misjudged  the  girl.  What  she 
had  done  in  going  there  she  never  sought  to 
undo.  The  dead  face  of  the  man  who  had 
loved  her  as  a  daughter,  and  whose  peace 
her  faithlessness  had  murdered,  parted  be- 
tween her  and  the  world,  just  as  his  grave 
parted  her  and  the  old  Chantry  house  where 
her  childish  life  had  been  spent.  She  looked 
past  that  grave  to  the  little  casement  win- 
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dow  of  the  room  in  which,  amongst  her  pic- 
tures and  flowers,  she  was  happy  once.  She 
looked  past  that  dead  unanswering  face  to 
the  praise  and  the  splendour  and  the  glory 
of  her  artist  life. 

Once  only,  before  in  act  as  well  as  in  pur- 
pose she  withdrew  herself  from  the  life  of 
her  fellows,  she  sent  for  Hertha,  and  Hertha 
went. 

Hertha  had  misjudged  her  too,  perhaps 
necessarily,  as  a  nature  which  acts  only  from 
conviction  must  misjudge  one  upon  which 
impulse  has  the  force  of  destiny.  It  was 
with  a  pity  just  slightly  touched  with  scepti- 
cism of  the  new  devotee's  sincerity  that 
Jacob  Weird's  niece,  who  had  watched  by 
him  to  his  death,  who  had  been  faithful  to 
all  she  knew  of  duty,  even  when  so  to  be 
faithful  brought  her  bitter  pain  and  loss, 
clasped  hands  with  the  once  wayward,  petu- 
lant girl,  who  apparently  was  minded  to  go 
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on  as  she  had  begun,  startling  those  about 
her  by  surprises  and  sensations  ;  not  taking 
much  thought  for  others  so  long  as  she  could 
gather  round  herself  that  atmosphere  of 
notoriety  in  which  she  lived  and  moved  and 
had  her  being.  Nanni,  so  Hertha  judged 
her,  must  have  herself  talked  about,  must  be 
a  centre,  if  not  of  admiration,  then  of  as- 
tonishment. Exactly  the  same  appetite 
which  fed  upon  the  praise  of  the  public  be- 
fore, was  feeding  upon  their  disappointment 
now. 

And  so  it  was  with  a  certain  coldness  of 
heart  that  she  went  to  meet  the  girl,  who, 
at  eighteen  and  with  the  world  at  her  feet, 
was  giving  herself  over  to  the  isolation  of  a 
convent.  And  when  Nanni  came,  in  her 
sweeping  black  robes,  all  her  beautiful  hair 
pushed  away  out  of  sight,  her  white  veil  and 
head-band  bringing  out  into  startling  relief 
her  great  dark  shining  eyes  and  the  soft  out- 
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lines  of  her  girlish  face,  Hertha  felt  as  if  this 
was  but  another  costume  of  the  theatrical 
wardrobe,  another  act  in  the  constantly 
shifting  drama  of  her  life. 

And  not  the  last  either.  Before  those 
black  robes,  adding  such  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  slight  figure,  were  much  soiled  with 
the  menial  duties  of  convent  life,  Nanni 
would  have  discarded  them  for  something 
which  suited  her  complexion  better.  By 
the  time  a  speck  had  marred  the  purity 
of  the  white  linen  veil  which  fell  away  in 
such  artistic  folds  from  the  low,  finely- 
moulded  brow,  Nanni  would  have  discover- 
ed that  a  black  lace  mantilla,  such  as  she 
used  to  throw  over  her  shoulders  with 
careless  grace  in  the  olden  time,  just  stick- 
ing a  crimson  rose  to  hold  it  fast,  would  be 
a  more  becoming  headdress,  and  she  would 
adopt  it  accordingly.  Nay,  probabl}^ 
Albion  Grey  would  come  home  some  day, 
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hearing  that  his  little  dark-eyed  song  com- 
panion had  returned,  and  then  a  veil  of 
another  kind,  with  not  roses  but  myrtle  and 
orange  buds,  would  be  wanted. 

Hertha  was  bitter.  And  again  the  judg- 
ment  which  a  strong  soul  and  a  strugghng, 
disappointed  one  must  needs  pass  upon  a 
weaker  soul,  which  has  not  suffered,  but 
only  made  others  to  suffer,  kept  her  from 
nobility.  Again  she  felt  that  life  had  been 
too  hard  for  her.  And  the  hand  she  reach- 
ed to  Nanni  had  no  warmth  of  human 
sympathy  in  it. 

'You  sent  for  me,  Nanni.     I  have  come.' 

'  Have  you  come  to  judge  me,  Hertha? 
I  have  sinned,  and  my  sin  lias  found  me 
out.' 

Something  in  the  tones  of  the  girl's 
voice  came  like  a  west  wind  upon  the  snows 
which  had  gathered  round  Hertha's  heart. 
There    was    wonderful   quietness   in    them, 
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quietness  and  simplicity.  Hertha  felt,  and, 
though  for  awhile  her  pride  fought  against 
the  feeling,  she  was  obliged  at  last  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  that  this  was  the  real  soul  of  the 
girl  speaking  without  disguise.  And  that 
Nanni,  thus  speaking,  thus  acknowledging 
without  waste  of  words  or  pomp  of  forced 
humility,  who  and  what  manner  of  w^oman 
she  was,  had  reached  further  on  the  road  to 
heaven  than  herself.  For  what  sin  is  so 
damning  as  that  of  pride,  pride  which  sits 
in  God's  place  and  judges  the  sins  of  others  ? 
And  Hertha  had  sat  there,  and  there  she 
had  condemned  Albion  Grey  to  scorn,  and 
there  she  had  cast  him  out  from  her 
thoughts  as  one  not  worthy  to  come  near 
the  white  robes  of  their  goodness.  And, 
as  she  had  treated  him,  so  now  would  she 
treat  Nanni,  she  only  being  the  one  who 
had  kept  herself  so  spotless,  she  only  the 
one  who  had  done  her  duty  so  nobly  that  she 
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could  afford  to  look  down  from  her  serene 
height  of  self-complacency  on  the  weakness 
of  her  fellows.  She  too  was  a  sinner,  a 
sinner  by  her  pride,  as  they  by  their  weak- 
ness. And,  in  the  hour  that  she  knew  that, 
Hertha  was  saved. 

*  I  came  to  judge  you,  Nanni,'  she  said, 
with  tears,  whose  sweetness  she  had  never 
known  before,  in  her  voice,  '  but  I  have  no 
words  to  say  now.  I,  too,  am  a  sinner,  and 
my  sin  has  found  me  out.' 

^What  have  you  done?'  said  Nanni, 
with  a  curious  touch  of  her  old  quaint 
directness. 

^  I  have  thought  that  I  was  good  enough 
to  say  that  you  were  evil.  That  is  what  I 
have  done.' 

*  You  did  not  believe  in  me  when  you 
knew  I  had  come  here.' 

'  No,  I  did  not.' 

Nanni   folded    her    hands    and    looked 
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away  to  the  brown  earth  of  Jacob  Weird's 
grave,  on  which  the  grass  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  grow. 

'  Why  should  you  have  believed  in  me  ? 
What  had  I  ever  done  in  all  my  life  that 
you  should  have  believed  in  me  ?  I  will 
not  even  say  to  you  now  that  I  am 
different.' 

*  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  say  it, 
Nanni.  I  can  see  it,  and  I  can  feel  it.  You 
have  taught  me  to  believe  in  you  more  than 
I  believe  in  myself.' 

'No,  you  must  not  do  that.  It  is  only 
the  years  that  can  tell.  It  shall  be  my  life 
that  speaks  of  what  I  am.  Let  it  be  yours 
that  speaks  of  what  you  are.' 

'  It  shall,  Nanni.  Only  the  speaking  will 
be  different.' 

'  It  should  be.  We  can  never  say  what 
we  have  to  say  in  the  same  language. 
Hertha,    it  is  only  here  that   I   can   undo 
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what  I  have  done.  I  made  Uncle  Jacob's 
grave  yonder  under  the  cypress-tree.  I 
must  make  my  own  here  in  this  little  room. 
That  is  my  expiation  to  him.  It  is  in  the 
world  that  you  can  undo  what  you  have 
done.  You  may  have  misjudged  others  as 
you  have  misjudged  me.' 

'  Nanni,  what  do  you  mean  ?' 

And  Hertha's  thoughts  flashed  back  to 
the  days  just  before  Albion  Grey  went 
away.  Had  her  self-righteousness  wronged 
him  too  ?  Had  she  forged  out  of  her  own 
pride  the  sword  which  had  driven  him 
away.  Oh,  fool  !  And  to  have  thought 
herself  so  noble.  But  it  was  too  late 
now. 

*  I  don't  mean  anything,  Hertha,  except 
that  one  should  forgive  as  one  hopes  to  be 
forgiven.  You  are  more  at  peace  now  that 
you  have  forgiven  me.' 

'  Oh  !  no,  Nanni.     It  is  not  that  I  should 
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forgive  you.  It  is  only  that  now  we  know 
one  another.  And  perhaps  one  day  you 
will  come  out  to  your  work  in  the  world 
again.  It  cannot  be  that  you  will  always 
live  here.' 

There  was  wonderful  purpose  and  steadi- 
ness in  Nanni's  little  pale  face.  She  clasp- 
ed her  hands  firmly  tos^ether. 

'You  must  not  talk  to  me  so.  No  one 
that  I  love  must  call  me  back  again.  I  tell 
you  it  is  only  here  that  I  can  undo  what  I 
have  done.  And  it  is  only  here  that  I  can 
be  safe.  You  walk  about  in  the  midst  of 
temptation,  girded  around  by  your  own 
strong  heart  and  will.  I  have  nothing  to 
shield  me.  The  voices  call  to  me  on  every 
side.  Art  calls  me,  the  world  calls  me,  the 
praises  of  people  call  me,  to  be  admired 
and  flattered  calls  me.  The  voices  are  all 
beautiful  yet,  and  I  want  to  listen ;  and  if  I 
follow  I  am  lost.     Here  there  is  safety  for 
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me,  nowhere  else.  Oh  !  do  not  you  speak 
and  make  it  harder  still.' 

What  a  change  had  come  over  the  child  ! 
Was  it  indeed  the  little  selfish,  petulant 
Nanni  that  uttered  words  so  full  of  mean- 
ing. Hertha  folded  her  in  her  arms,  and 
felt  almost  a  reverence  for  the  soul  that 
was  endeavouring  so  bravely  to  follow  what 
light  she  had.  This  was  indeed  no  new  act 
in  the  drama,  no  sudden  dash  of  shadow 
flung  out  to  give  contrast  to  the  brightness 
which  had  gone  before,  and  should  come 
again  after  it. 

Nanni  had  found  out  that  deepest  of  all 
truths,  for  those  of  weak  impulsive  nature, 
that,  unless  the  whole  is  given,  nothing  is 
given.  The  noblest  virtue  is  moderation. 
The  next  to  it  is  abstinence.  Nanni  could 
not  achieve  the  noblest,  to  live  in  the  open 
daylight  of  life,  and  let  in  upon  her  soul 
the   voices   which  mii2fht  brinsj  strength  or 
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temptation  alike.  Nothing  for  her  but  the 
bolted  door  and  the  closed  ear.  Nothing 
for  her  but  to  cut  off  the  right  hand,  to 
pluck  out  the  right  eye,  to  live  in  darkness, 
to  live  in  inaction,  lest,  in  a  world  of  seeing 
and  doing,  the  power  to  follow  the  right 
again  failed  her, 

'  It  is  well,  Nanni/  said  Hertha,  kissing 
her  tenderly.     '  God  be  with  you.' 

'  And  with  you,  Hertha.  I  sleep,  you 
wake.     I  know  that,  but  it  must  be  so.' 

And  so  these  two  parted  ;  the  one,  halt 
and  maimed,  yet  in  her  feeble  sort  entering 
into  life ;  the  other,  with  noble,  womanly 
power  of  seeing  and  doing,  taking  her  way 
into  the  world  she  was  to  bless.  Also  with 
now  that  loving  heart  from  which  comes 
vision  of  good  and  strength  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  it. 

'Good-bye,  Hertha.  Now  I  shall  live 
alone.' 
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And  she  was  right.  For  except  as  a 
black-robed  figure,  slowly  pacing  under  those 
convent  elm-trees,  pausing  from  time  to 
time  to  say  a  prayer  over  the  grave  of  the 
loving  one  whose  life  she  had  taken,  the 
people  of  Crawlborough  never  again  beheld 
Jacob  Weird's  foster-child. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

II  TR.  BELLFIELD  was  the  Weirds' 
■^'-■-  family  solicitor.  Into  his  hands  ac- 
cordingly such  documents  as  needed  to  be 
looked  over  were  committed. 

'  And  I  think  I  ought  to  give  you  this/ 
said  Hertha.  'It  is  a  purse  which  Mrs. 
Pennydrop  tells  me  was  taken  from  the 
pocket  of  that  poor  woman  who  was  brought 
here  dead,  eighteen  years  ago.' 

Mr.  Bellfield  took  it,  opened  it.  It  was 
empty,  except  for  a  fragment  of  newspaper 
cutting  which  was  carefully  folded  up  in  one 
of  the  compartments. 

'  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  kept,'  he 
said. 
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'  But  T  think  it  should,  Uncle  James.  I 
believe  there  is  some  value  or  a  history  of 
some  sort  attached  to  it.  I  never  heard  my 
uncle  mention  it  before;  but  one  afternoon, 
when  he  had  been  saying  something  about 
his  death,  he  bade  me  bring  his  desk,  and 
he  took  this  purse  out  of  it ;  and  he  was 
going  to  tell  me  something  about  it,  but 
his  strength  seemed  to  fail  him.  He  said  I 
should  bring  it  again  to  him  afterwards,  but 
the  afterwards  never  came.' 

*  No.  Very  well,  I  will  take  it.  It  might 
at  some  time  help  us  to  discover  the  identity 
of  the  woman  on  whom  it  was  found,  and 
that  would  be  a  satisfaction.  But  I  don't 
think  your  uncle  Jacob  ever  cared  to  know 
who  she  was.' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of.  He  never  used  to 
refer  to  her  at  all.' 

'  And  yet  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
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'  That  might  be  because  he  always  had  a 
curious  liking  for  St.  Anne's  convent.  He 
said  one  of  the  sisters  there  used  to  remind 
him  of  the  nun  who  took  care  of  him 
when  he  was  ill  in  Naples.  You  know  he 
was  very  ill  there,  after  he  left  Milan,  before 
he  settled  down  again  at  home.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  heard  Phillis  say  so.  Only 
that  does  not  generally  move  a  man  to  want 
to  be  buried  away  from  his  own  people. 
However,  it  was  his  own  choice.  I  never 
knew  PhiUis  so  earnest  about  anything  in 
my  life  as  she  was  in  making  me  promise 
that  his  wishes  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
matter  of  his  burial.  Or  else  I  was  of 
your  mother's  opinion  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  laid  in  Crawlthorpe  churchyard. 
Phillis  will  like  to  see  this  purse,  she  seems 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  interested  lately 
about  that  poor  woman/ 

The  lawyer  accordingly  showed  it  to  his 
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wife,  telling  her  how  it  had  come  into  his 
possession. 

Mrs.  Bellfield  examined  it  carefully.  It 
was  an  old,  worn  thing,  but  of  good  sort 
originally,  and  the  armorial  stamp  upon  it, 
being  protected  by  a  raised  rim,  was  in 
better  preservation  than  the  rest. 

'James,  did  you  ever  see  this  coat-of-arms 
before  ?' 

'  Never,  my  dear.' 

'  Then  I  have,  and  you  have,  too,  only  you 
have  not  taken  any  notice.  It  is  upon  the 
buttons  of  Sir  Montague  Barbegan's  livery 
servants,  and  upon  the  panels  of  Sir  Mon- 
tague Barbegan's  carriage,  and  upon  the 
seal  of  Sir  Montague  Barbegan's  envelopes, 
and  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  came  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  woman  who 
died  under  the  snow  eighteen  years  ago, 
with  a  baby  at  her  breast  and  no  wedding 
ring  upon  her  hand.' 
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*  Phillis,  you  do  put  things  in  such  a  very 
direct  manner.  How  do  you  know  it  is 
Sir  Montague's  crest  ?  He  has  been  away 
from  the  place  nearly  twenty  years.' 

'  Yes,  eighteen  years,  all  but  eight  or  nine 
months.  He  broke  up  his  establishment 
and  went  away  just  three  months  after  that 
woman  was  picked  up  dead,  with  her  baby, 
and  one  month  after  Lady  Anne  had  stood 
godmother  to  it.  And  if  you  want  to  know 
how  I  recognize  the  crest,  well,  Mrs.  Carro- 
bel  gave  me  it  a  few  months  ago,  and  told 
me  whose  it  was.  You  knoAv  I  was  collect- 
ing crests  then.' 

And  Mrs.  Bellfield  went  to  a  drawer  and 
took  out  a  crest  album. 

*  Here  it  is,  James.  Now,  are  they  alike, 
or  are  they  not.' 

James  examined  the  two.  Yes,  his  wife 
was  certainly  correct.  If  the  one  which 
Mrs.  Carrobel  had  given  was  Sir  Montague's, 
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SO  was  that  on   the  purse  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  dead  woman. 

'  You  are  right,  Phillis.    And  what  then  ?' 

*  I  will  tell  you  what  then  by  and  by.  I 
suppose  the  purse  was  empty.  She  would 
most  likely  have  taken  everything  out  of  it, 
before  she  died  of  cold  and  hunger  on  the 
Minster  steps.' 

'There  was  nothing  in  it  but  this  piece 
of  paper.' 

And  Mr.  Bellfield  produced,  from  among 
other  papers  connected  with  Jacob  Weird's 
affairs,  the  fragment  of  newspaper  cutting. 

'  You  are  sure  this  came  out  of  the  purse  ?' 

'  Hertha  Weird  says  so.' 

Mrs.  Bellfield  went  to  her  desk,  and 
took  out  that  sealed  packet  which  was  to  be 
read  only  by  her  husband  or  niece  after 
her  death.  From  the  packet  she  drew  out 
the  scrap  of  other  paper,  which  had  been 
lying  for  eighteen  years  in  Jacob  Weird's 
tea-caddv  on  the  corner  shelf  in  the  Chan- 
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try  house  parlour.  She  placed  the  two 
together,  they  fitted  exactly.  The  whole 
was  an  account  of  a  concert  in  Naples,  at 
which  the  Sis^nora  Nanni  Valeria  had  suncr 
with  great  success  and  applause. 

'This  is  curious,'  said  James.  His  wife 
said  nothinof  for  awhile,  a  strange  look,  but 
not  of  mere  spite  or  curiosity  gratified, 
settling  upon  her  face.     At  last  she  spoke. 

'Now  I  will  tell  you,  James.  I  have 
tracked  it  all  out  from  the  time  Mrs.  Carro- 
bel  told  me  that  bit  of  gossip  about  Lady 
Barbegan  remarking  on  the  likeness  be- 
tween Nanni  and  Sir  Montague.  That 
poor  woman  who  died  on  the  Minster  steps 
was  Nanni  Valeria,  niece  of  the  woman  who 
kept  the  little  fruit  shop  where  Jacob 
Weird  lodged  in  Milan.  She  came  here  to 
Crawlborough  in  the  July  of  the  year 
that  the  Association  meetings  were  being 
held,  a  month  or  two  after  Sir  Montague 
Barbegan  was   married.     She  went  to  the 
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Old  Residence  to  ask  help  from  him.  He 
refused  to  see  her,  but  sent  out  half  a  crown 
by  the  footman.  She  took  it,  wrapped  it 
in  this  bit  of  paper  which  I  have  just  taken 
out  of  the  packet,  flung  it  back  through  the 
open  window,  and  then  went  on  to  Jacob 
Weird's  house,  where  she  begged  a  glass  of 
water.  Mrs.  Pennydrop  took  her  in,  gave 
her  some  tea  instead,  and,  after  letting  her 
rest  awhile,  she  went  away  to  the  station. 
That  was  the  same  woman  who,  six  months 
later,  was  found  dead  on  the  Minster  steps, 
with  her  baby  in  her  arms.  ,  Hers  and  Sir 
Montague  Barbegan's.' 

'  Phillis !  how  can  you  possibly  tell  that 
the  two  \voman  were  the  same,  and  that 
either  was  the  one  who  had  gone  to  Sir 
Montague's  house?' 

*  In  this  way.  Mrs.  Pennydrop's  sister 
lived  as  housekeeper  at  the  Old  Residence 
then.  The  footman  was  told  to  pick  up  the 
money  which  the  woman  had  thrown  in,  and 
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take  it  away.  He  took  it  to  the  house- 
keeper. By  the  merest  chance  she  gave 
the  paper  to  Mrs.  Pennydrop,  who  with 
very  natural  curiosity  wanted  to  read  what 
was  on  it,  but  could  not,  for  it  was  in  a 
foreign  language.  She  put  it  into  the  caddy 
en  Jacob  Weird's  shelf,  intending  to  ask  all 
about  it,  and  there  the  paper  remained 
until  a  few  months  ago,  when  she  told  me 
about  it,  and  I  took  possession  of  it.' 

'  And  how  came  Mrs.  Pennydrop  to  tell 
you  about  it.' 

'  We  were  talking  of  Nanni,  and  how  she 
came  to  the  Chantry  house.  And  then  Mrs. 
Pennydrop,  who  is  always  ready  enough  to 
give  information,  told  me  about  the  poor 
woman  having  been  there  before,  and  lier 
being  sure  it  was  the  same  that  had  gone  to 
the  Old  Residence  to  see  Sir  Montague. 
She  told  the  footman  she  was  from  Milan. 
Of  course  I  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was 
the  same  until  just  now,  when  I  find  that 
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this  piece  of  newspaper  cutting,  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  dead  woman's  [purse,  corre- 
sponds with  the  other  piece  which  the  living 
woman  wrapped  the  half  crown  in,  before 
she  flung  it  back  into  the  Old  Residence 
dining-room.' 

^  You  are  a  clever  woman,  Phillis.  You 
ought  to  be  a  detective  or  a  barrister. 
And  how  do  you  fix  all  this  upon  poor,  un- 
fortunate Sir  Montague  ?' 

'  Call  other  people  poor  and  unfortunate, 
James,  but  call  him  vile  and  wicked.  I 
found  it  out  when  we  w^ent  to  Milan.  I 
never  rested  until  I  had  been  to  the  little 
fruit  shop  where  Jacob  Weird  lodged  ;  and 
the  widow  Valeria  was  there  still,  and  I  had 
a  long  talk  with  her,  and  she  told  me  she 
had  a  niece  called  Nanni,  who  went  away 
with  an  English  milord  named  Barbegano, 
who  used  to  stay  at  the  Aquila  d'Oro,  and 
had  a  brother  with  him  one  time  who  dressed 
like  a  priest.    That  was  our  dean,  you  know.' 
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*  Very  well.  And  how  did  you  make  out 
that  Nanni  to  be  the  same  who  came  here  ?' 

^The  widow  said  Sir  Montague  took  her 
to  London,  and  she  gave  me  the  address  of 
the  place  where  they  used  to  live.  And 
when  we  stayed  that  day  in  London,  on  our 
way  home,  I  spent  all  the  time,  when  you 
thought  I  was  shopping,  going  from  house 
to  house,  tracking  the  poor  thing  from  High- 
gate  to  Sloane  Square,  and  from  Sloane 
Square  to  a  court  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and 
the  woman  in  the  court  said  she  had  gone  to 
Milan  in  the  spring  of  that  year  that  Sir 
Montague  was  married,  and  that  they  had 
doubts  about  her  respectability  when  she 
came  back,  so  they  gave  her  a  week's  notice 
to  leave  ;  and  during  that  week  she  came 
down  to  Crawlborough,  where  she  said  she 
had  friends.  Sweet  friends,  indeed  !  And 
that  week  was  the  very  week  that  the  poor 
thing  went  to  Sir  Montague's  house,  and 
then  to  Mrs.  Pennydrop.     I  would  not  say 
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anything  about  it  until  I  had  got  that  one 
missing  link,  which  this  other  bit  of  news- 
paper supplies.  But  I  wrote  every  single 
separate  thing  down  here,  and  you  may  read 
it  at  your  leisure.' 

Only  Phillis  Bellfield  had  written  no 
word  about  the  love  which  had  made  Jacob 
Weird's  life  lonely,  and  she  spoke  no  word 
about  it  now.  That  was  a  secret  which  none 
had  any  right  to  know,  and  she  kept  it 
as  honourably  as  old  Dean  Barbegan  did, 
thinking  it  was  his  alone. 

'  James,'  she  said,  '  when  first  I  began  to 
try  to  find  it  out,  it  was  just  for  spite 
against  Sir  Montague,  because  he  had  done 
an  unjust  thing  to  you  in  the  matter  of  the 
proctorship.  But  as  I  went  on  with  it,  and 
all  the  sad  story  kept  opening  out,  I  seemed 
to  give  over  thinking  about  that  so  much, 
and  at  last  I  only  felt  that  some  one  ought 
to  know  the  truth.  You  may  do  as  you 
like  about  it.  It  is  for  you,  as  Jacob  Weird's 
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representative,  to  say  what  needs  to  be  said. 
He  was  as  a  father  to  Nanni,  though  he  never 
knew  who  it  was  that  had  a  better  right  to 
the  care  of  her.     JSTow  it  may  be  known.' 

'  And  it  shall  be  known,  Phillis.  Leave 
it  to  me.'    • 

Mr.  Bellfield  himself  drew  out  the  papers, 
made  the  whole  case  plain,  and  -then  took 
them  over  to  the  dean.  Lady  Anne  had 
told  him  herself  that,  if  ever  any  facts  were 
discovered  which  might  serve  to  throw  light 
upon  Nanni's  parentage,  they  were  at  once 
to  be  communicated  to  her  husband,  whom 
she  always  considered,  in  right  of  her  own 
sponsorial  relationship  to  the  child,  to  have 
a  sort  of  claim  upon  such  information. 

Whether  she  was  ever  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  no  one  knew,  as, 
within  a  month  of  Mr.  Bellfield's  conversa- 
tion with  his  wife,  Dr.  Barbegan  was  pro- 
moted to  a  better  deanery  in  one  of  the 
southern  counties.     People  were  very  much 
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surprised,  as  he  had  always  said  he  would 
never  leave  Crawlborough ;  but  they  gave 
Lady  Anne  the  credit  of  the  removal.  They 
said  she  wanted  a  larger  sphere  for  her  en- 
ergies, and  she  had  never  got  over  her  dis- 
appointment either,  they  said,  about  Jacob 
Weird's  niece  going  into  the  convent. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  too,  Sir  Monta- 
gue went  to  live  abroad.  It  was  Mrs.  Car- 
robel  who  found  that  out.  And  Mrs.  Carro- 
bel  said  that  Lady  Barbegan  henpecked  him, 
a  thing  she  used  not  to  be  guilty  of  before, 
though  she  had  always  exercised  a  proper 
conjugal  vigilance  over  his  movements.  But, 
if  society  ever  found  out  more  than  that,  it 
forgave  him  because  he  was  a  baronet. 

And  Jacob  Weird's  ashes  rested  in  peace 
with  those  of  the  woman  he  had  loved. 
And  no  gossipping  tongue  told  of  the  sin 
that  parted  them  in  life,  nor  of  the  faithful- 
ness which  had  given  them  a  grave  together 
in  death. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

rjlHE  senior  songman  of  Crawlborough 
-L  Minster  had  left  the  little  all  that  he 
possessed  to  Mrs.  Weird  and  Hertha,  who 
kept  on  living  at  the  Chantry  house.  Her- 
tha had  no  need  now  to  give  music  lessons 
amongst  the  Close  families ;  but  still  she  did 
it,  needing  the  employment  for  daily  com- 
fort, if  not  for  daily  bread. 

She  was  only  known  as  a  very  quiet, 
patient  woman,  one  who  had  entirely  laid 
aside  the  brightness  of  girlhood,  and  whose 
chief  desire  was  to  be  let  alone.  The 
Crawlborough  people  let  her  alone  accord- 
ingly. As  a  rule  they  had  not  much  trouble 
in  doing  that  for  anyone  who  had  neither 
wealth  nor  position  nor  good  connections. 

Still  sometimes  she  Avent  to  St.  Anne's 
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convent,  where  ISTanni,  all  black-robed  now, 
sitting  there  with  her  books  and  altar  em- 
broidery in  the  little  stone-floored  room,  or 
teaching  the  charity  children  their  chants 
and  psabns,  seemed  scarcely  more  out  of  the 
world  than  she  herself  was,  with  leave  to 
tread  it  where  she  would.  And  the  peace 
which  had  come  to  them  both  was  the  peace 
of  living  up  to  the  best  they  knew. 

And  sometimes,  from  the  convent,  Hertha 
would  go  across  the  fields  to  the  river  path, 
and  follow  it  to  where  the  little  stile,  over 
which  Albion  Grey  had  so  often  lifted  her, 
led  into  the  home  pasture,  and  then  to  tlie 
low  fence  from  which  she  could  see  into  the 
farm-garden.  There  she  would  stand  and 
listen  to  the  old  familiar  sounds  of  farm  life, 
and  watch  the  white-breasted  pigeons  step- 
ping about  on  the  mossy  roof,  and  the  swal- 
lows pluming  themselves  on  the  eaves. 
And  away  down  towards  the  river  the  or- 
chard  wall    showed   red    and   russet    and 
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golden  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  old  gnarled 
apple-trees  stood  knee  deep  in  the  long 
grass,  just  as  when  a  little  child  she  had 
played  there  amongst  the  woodruff,  whilst 
Jacob  Weird  and  her  mother  had  talked  of 
happiness  which  the  years  might  bring  for 
her  in  that  home.  And  what  had  they 
brought,  and  what  would  they  ever  bring 
now? 

The  farm  house  was  still  unoccupied, 
except  by  the  bailiff  and  his  wife,  who  for 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  had  been  managing 
the  land  for  some  gentleman  abroad,  who 
had  bought  the  place,  but  did  not  care  to 
live  upon  it  himself.  And  the  land  was  all 
they  managed.  The  garden  was  a  wilder- 
ness of  weeds  and  flowers,  but  beautiful 
still,  for  the  lilies  and  roses  had  it  their 
own  way,  and  the  jasmine,  unpruned, 
stretched  its  long  white  starred  branches 
across  the  barred  and  bolted  door,  and  the 
ivy  had  crept  to  the  topmost  point  of  the 
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zig-zag  work  on  the  cliimne}^  stacks  ;  and 
over  all  there  was  a  strange  glamour  of 
sweetness  and  sunshine  which  drew  Hertha, 
in  that  summer  time  after  Jacob  Weird's 
death,  oftener  than  ever  to  the  old  place  ; 
though  she  could  never  enter  it,  only  look 
and  remember,  as  she  leaned  over  the  low 
fence  by  the  river  path. 

But  one  July  morning  the  gate  which 
opened  from  that  river  path  into  the  garden 
had  swung  back,  and  Hertha  wandered  in, 
treading,  for  the  first  time  since  she  liad 
followed  her  father  to  his  burial,  the  ground 
which  should  have  been  all  her  own.  As 
in  a  dream  she  followed  the  old  familiar 
paths,  and  wound  about  amongst  the  long 
orchard  grass,  and  watched  the  shadows  on 
the  old  sun-dial  under  the  south  gable  ;  and 
then  she  came  down  the  lily  walk,  white 
now  with  its  silver  sentinel  blossoms,  and  a 
spirit  in  her  feet  led  her  once  more  to  the 
old  elm-tree,  whose  roots  stretched  dov/n  to 
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the  river,  and  whose  branches  overhung  the 
little  pool  where  the  willow  herbs  and 
blossoming  sedges  grew.  And  there  she 
sat  and  looked  away  across  the  river  to  the 
bit  of  mossy  willow  stump,  which  used  in 
happier  days  to  serve  for  the  goal  to  which 
her  white  petal-sailed  vessels  and  Albion's 
rosy  red,  should  fare. 

There,  close  beside  her,  was  the  weedy 
tangle  in  which  her  little  venture  had  so 
near  been  lost,  there  the  decaying  bough 
from  which  in  her  childish  impatience  she 
had  torn  a  great  fragment  to  bury  tangle 
and  vessel  in  equal  destruction  ;  and  she 
could  recall  her  laugh  of  triumph  as  the 
tiny  craft  came  up  again  unspoiled,  and 
gaily  floated  with  the  current  to  its  goal. 
In  that  only  her  later  life  had  failed  to 
make  true  the  fable  of  her  childhood.  Her 
white-sailed  vessel  of  hope  lay  under  the 
tangle  still,  no  goal  possible  for  it  any  more. 
Nay,     not    so.      For   as   she   sat   there 
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thinking  these  thoughts,  the  tenderness  of 
them  shining  through  the  grave  sweet 
patience  of  her  face,  a  stranger  had  been 
watching  her,  and  now  his  step  was  upon 
the  lily  path.  It  was  Albion  Grey,  who 
had  come  to  take  possession  of  his  own. 

There  was  no  need  for  many  words.  He 
only  took  hold  of  her  hands,  and  held  her 
just  a  little  apart  from  him,  and  looked  long 
into  her  eyes  and  said, 

'  Hertha,  I  have  come  back.  Will  you 
come  back,  too  ?' 

And  Hertha  replied, 

*  I  am  here.' 

So  the  light  of  love  glows  out  from  the 
old  farm  house  once  more,  and  human 
hopes  and  joys  lie  close  folded  beneath  its 
shelter,  and  Hertha  and  her  husband  are 
at  peace. 

THE  END. 
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"  No  other  book  relating  to  the  history  of  English  litoratui'e  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  appeared  of  recent  years  tbat  can  claim  to  contain  so  much  novel 
information  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson's.  He  has  had  access  to  new  sources  of  information, 
and  he  may  be  congratulated  on  the  use  he  has  made  of  his  good  fortune.  He  has 
produced  a  worli  that  throws  a  flood  of  new  light  on  the  most  critical  periods  of 
Byron's  life,  and  that  every  future  critic  of  modern  English  poetry  will  have  to 
read  and  re-read." — Athena'um. 

"Mr.  Jeaffreson's  book  will  be  widely  read,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  were  it  only  for 
the  fine  impartiality  he  has  displayed  in  judging  characters  so  strangely  antithe- 
tical that  a  critic  with  a  mind  less  perfectly  balanced  must  have  swerved  unduly 
to  one  side  or  the  other.  "We  can  heartily  recommend  it,  therefore.'" — 8t.  James's 
Gazette. 

"The  admirers  of  Byron  will  read  these  volumes  with  interest,  and  may  flatter 
themselves  that  they  have  got  a  version  of  his  history  which  no  future  revelations 
are  likely  to  add  much  to  or  impugn.'" — Grapluc. 

"No  future  biographer  of  Lord  Byron  will  be  able  to  disregard  the  great  mine 
of  useful  information  which  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  here  opened.  He  has  put  much 
that  is  old  in  a  new  light,  and  added  much  that  is  new." — John  Dull. 

"The  writer  of  these  volumes  is  a  practised  hand,  and  he  has  acquitted  himself 
well  of  his  task." — The  Queen. 

"Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  written  a  very  industrious  and  interesting  book  about 
Bjrron."- r/ie  World. 

"This  book  is  a  vindication,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  puts  Byron  in 
a  new  light.  The  poet's  descendants  have  cause  to  thank  the  author  for  the  ser- 
vice he  has  rendered  their  ancestor  by  dispersing  for  ever  the  suspicions  that 
darkened  his  fame."— Co^o^rHc  Gazette. 


MESSRS.   HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW  WOUKS— Continued, 


WITH  THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS  in  Quar- 

TERS,  Camp,  and  on  Leave.     By  General  E.  H.  Maxwell,  C.B., 

Author  of  "  Griffin,  Ahoy  I"     1  vol.  8vo.    With  Illusti'ations.     15s. 

"General  Maxwell  has,  in  the  course  of  his  military  career,  seen  much  of  the 
world,  taken  part  in  a  considerable  amount  of  fighting,  and  experienced  many- 
adventures.    He  writes  in  a  genial  fashion." — Athena um. 

"A  wai-m  welcome  may  be  presaged  for  General  Maxwell's  new  work.  It  is  an 
eminently  readable  book,  quite  apart  from  the  special  attraction  it  must  possess  for 
all  who  are,  or  who  have  been,  connected  with  the  gallant  SSth." — Daibj  lelegraph. 

"  When  General  Maxwell  made  his  debut  in  that  capital  book,  'Griffin,  Ahoy!' 
wo  expressed  a  hope  that  we  should  soon  meet  him  again.  This  expectation  is 
now  fulfilled,  and  again  we  have  to  congratulate  the  author  on  a  distinct  success. 
Scarcely  a  page  in  his  volume  but  has  its  little  anecdote,  and  these  stories  have  a 
real  touch  of  humour  in  them.'' — Globe. 

GRIFFIN,  AHOY !   A  Yacht  Cruise  to  the  Levant, 

and  ^Yanderings  in  Egypt,  SYRii,  The  Holy  Land,  Greece,  and 
Italy  in  1881,     By  General  E.  H.  Max-o'ell,  C.B.     One  vol. 

demy  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     15s. 
"  The  cruise  of  the  Griffin  affords  bright  and  amusing  reading  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.    General  Maxwell  writes  in  a  frank  and  easy  style — Morning  Post. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire.     By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Senior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
SmPSON.    2  vols,  demy  Bvo.     30s. 
"  This  book  contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conver- 
sation, and  afterwards  carefully  revised.  Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question. 
The  book  is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.    There  is  scarcely  a  page  with- 
out some  memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  Politics  and  society  and 
literature  are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is  no  discussion  which  is  unproduc- 
tive of  weighty  thought  or  striking  fact." — Athenanim. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  Distinguished  Persons 

during  the  Second  Empire,  from  1860  to  1863.     By  the  Late 
Nassau  W.  Senior.    Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  'Conversations'  in  a  brief  notice,  so  we 

must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  volumes  which,  wherever  they  are  opened, 

will  be  found  pregnant  with  interest." — The  Times. 

PRINCE     CHARLES     AND     THE     SPANISH 

Marriage:   A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"For  the  first  time  in  our  literature  the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and 

what  took  place  when  Charles  and  Buckingham  were  at  Madrid,  is  here  revealed. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  read- 

ng  and  consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a 

parallel." — Notes  and  Queries. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON,  and  the  Sources 

OF  THE  English  Reforilvtion.    Edited,  from  the  French  of  Albert 

Du  Bois,  with  Notes  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The 

Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

"  This  book  is  valuable  as  an  able  compendium  of  documents  about  Catharine. 

and  also  as  a  statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  English  Eeformation.     It 

Rliould  be  read  by  all  who  want  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  period.     Miss 

Yonge's  work  i'a  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  donQ."—Graj)hic. 


MESSES.    HUKST   AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  V^OTi^KS— Continued. 


KEMINISCENCES    OF    MILITARY   SERVICE 

WITH    THE    93rd     SUTHERLAND     HIGHLANDERS.       By 

Surgeon-Gexeral  Munro,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Formerly  Surgeon  of  the 

Regiment.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"Dr.  Munro  served  thirteen  years  with  the  93rd,  during  which  time  he  took 

part  in  the  Crimean  war,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Sitana  campaign.    He  saw 

much,  observed  much,  recorded  much,  and  noted  much,  and  the  result  is  the  book 

before  us.    It  is  an  interesting  collection  of  reminiscences,  and  we  advise  our 

readers  to  buy  the  book  and  judge  for  themselves  of  its  merits."— United  Service 

Gazette. 

SIBERIAN  PICTURES.   By  Ludwik  Niemojowski. 

Edited,  from  the  Polish,  by  Major  Szulczewski.     2  vols.    21s. 

THE    FRIENDSHIPS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD :    As   Recorded   in  Letters   from   her   Literary 
CoRRESPOXDENTS.      Edited    by    the    Rev.    A.    G.    L'Estrange, 
Editor  of  "  The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"     2  vols.     21s. 
"Few  collections  of  miscellaneous  letters  are  so  well  worth  reading  as  these. 
The  ideas  of  the  writers  are  so  various  and  the  styles  so  different,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  grow  weary  of  them.'' — Morning  Post. 

"  These  letters  are  all  written  as  to  one  whom  the  writers  love  and  revere.  Miss 
Barrett  is  one  of  Miss  Mitford's  correspondents,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  excellence  in  the  mind  they  are  invoking.  Their  letters  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  they  strike  out  recollections,  opinions,  criticisms,  which 
will  hold  the  reader's  delighted  and  serious  attention." — Daily  Telegraph. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    DIARIES   AND    CORRESPONDENCE.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  With  Portrait.  24s. 
"This  life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future,'  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Rubenstein,  Dr.  von  Biilow, 
Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  re- 
cognizes cheerfully  the  talents  of  our  native  artists:  Sir  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Mac- 
farren,  Madame  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Mr.  Hullah,  lilr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The 
Tolumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes."— 4</je««Mm. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs, 

Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     153. 
"Madame  de  "Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  &\xt)']eQ,t:'— Saturday  Revieit. 

A  CHRISTIAN  WOMAN ;  Being  the  Life  of  Ma- 
dame Jules  IMallet,  n^e  Oberkaimpf.    By  ]\1adame  de  Witt,  nee 
GuizoT.     Translated  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Goodhart.     With  a  Preface 
by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax."     Foolscap  8vo.     5s. 
"A  work  of  great  interest,  and  full  of  noble  inspiration." — Brit.  Quarterly  Revieu) 
"  The  story  of  the  life  and  labour  of  the  good  woman  here  commemorated  has 
much  to  interest  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel."— 7o/i«  Bull. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTPIER 

OF  NAPOLEON  HI.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
we  have  yet  met  Yiiih."— Daily  News. 


MESSRS.  HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  WOTvKS—Cont{7iued, 


OUR  HOLIDAY  IN  THE  EAST.  By  Mrs.  George 

Sumner.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Sumner,  Hon.  Canon  of  "Winches- 
ter, Rector  of  Old  Ah-esford,  Hants.     Second  and  Cheaper  Edi- 
tion.    One  vol.  crown  8vo.     ^Yith  Illustrations.     6s. 
"A  most  charming  narrative  of  a  tour  in  the  East  amongst  scenes  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  the  Christian.    No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  fascinating 
volume  without  the  pleasant  conviction  of  having  obtained  much  valuable  aid  for 
the  study  of  the  inspired  narrative  of  Our  Blessed  Lord's  lite."— Record. 

LIFE  IN  WESTERN  INDIA.    By  Mrs.  Guthrie, 

Author  of  "  Through  Russia,"  "  My  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort,"  &c. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Illustrations.  21s. 
"This  is  a  remarkable  book,  for  the  variety  and  brilliance  of  the  pictures  which 
it  sets  before  us.  Mrs.  Guthrie  is  no  ordinary  observer.  She  notes  with  a  keen 
interest  the  life  and  character  of  the  native  population.  Altogether  this  is  a 
charming  book,  in  which  we  can  And  no  fault,  except  it  be  an  embarrassing  rich- 
ness of  matter  which  makes  us  feel  that  we  have  given  no  idea  of  it  to  our 
readers;  we  can  only  say,  Let  them  judge  for  themselves."'— PaZZ  Mall  Gazette. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

IN  Italy  in  the  Spring  of  1881.    By  Benjamin  E.   Kjenn-edy. 
Second  Edition,  icith  Appendix.     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     With  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Author.     6s. 
"  It  is  no  small  merit  of  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  a 
journey  over  such  familiar  ground  as  that  lying  between  London  and  Naples  re- 
markably readable.    These  pages  are  full  of  really  useful  information,  and  travel- 
lers '  going  South '  cannot  do   better   than  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  experiences  as 
their  rule  of  conduct.'"— Morning  Post. 

COURT  LIFE  BELOW    STAIRS;    or,    London 

UNDER    THE    FiRST    Georges,    1714 — 17G0.     By  J.   Fitzgerald 
MoLLOY.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"Mr.  Molloy"s  pages  contain  abundance  of  amusing  anecdote.    He  writes  in  a 
brisk  and  fluent  style." — Athena  um. 

"Well  written,  full  of  anecdotes,  and  with  its  facts  admirably  grouped,  this  ex- 
cellent work  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  who  desire  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  men  the  first  Electors  of  Hanover  who  came  here  really  were.  Pictures  of 
Court  life  so  drawn  cannot  fail  to  be  very  instructive.  Some  of  the  word  pictures 
are  wonderfully  well  di'a.yfn."—Baibj  Telcgrajih. 

WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND    COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  S0III10\Y.    Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 

Fourth  Edition.  1  vol.  small  4to.  5s. 
"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  foimd  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outUne  of  the  life.  "—.fin'iisA 
Quarterly  Review. 

PLAIN  SPEAKING.   By  Author  of  "  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman."     1  vol.  crown  8vo.     10s.  Gd. 
"We  recommend  'Plain  Speaking'  to  all  who  like  amusing,  wholesome,  and 
instructive  reading.     The  contents  of  Mrs.  Craik's  volume  are  of  the  most  multi- 
farious kind,  but  all  the  papers  are  good  and  readable,  and  one  at  least  of  them 
of  real  importance.''— ^i.  James's  Gazette. 


HURST  AND   BLACKETTS 


By 


THE    BRANDRETHS. 
tlie  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P., 
Author  of  "  Strictly  Tied  Up." 

"In  'The Brandreths'  we  have  a  sequel  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  clever  novel  of 
*  Strictly  Tied  Up,'  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  his 
maiden  effort.  Mr.  Hope  writes  of  political  life  and  the  vicissitudes  of  parties 
with  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  veteran  politician.  The  novel  is  one 
which  will  repay  careful  reading."— 7'(>?ie5. 

"  'The  Brandreths '  has  all  the  charm  of  its  predecessor.  The  great  attraction 
of  the  novel  is  the  easy,  conversational,  knowledgeable  tone  of  it ;  the  sketching 
from  the  life,  and  yet  not  so  close  to  the  life  as  to  he  malicious,  men,  women, 
periods,  and  events,  to  all  of  which  intelligent  readers  can  fit  a  name.  The  poli- 
.tical  and  social  sketches  will  naturally  excite  the  chief  interest  among  readers 
who  will  be  attracted  by  the  author's  name  and  experience." — Spectator. 


SOPHY: 

OR  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
By  Violet  Fane, 
Author  of  "Denzil  Place,"  &c. 
" '  Sophy '  is  the  clever  and  original  work  of  a  clever  woman.    Its  merits  are  of 
a  strikingly  unusual  kind.     It  is  charged  throughout  with  the  strongest  human 
interest.    It  is,  in  a  word,  a  novel  that  will  make  its  mark." — World. 
"A  clever,  amusing,  and  interesting  story,  well  worth  reading." — Post. 
"  This  novel  is  as  amusing,  piquant,  droll,  and  suggestive  as  it  can  he.    It  over- 
flows with  humour,  nor  are  there  wanting  touches  of  genuine  feeling.  To  consider- 
able imaginative  power,  the  writer  joins  keen  observation." — Daily  jVeics. 

"  '  Sophy '  throughout  displays  accurate  knowledge  of  widely  differing  forms  of 
character,  and  remarkable  breadth  of  view.  It  is  one  of  the  few  current  novels 
that  may  not  impossibly  stand  the  test  of  time." — Graphic. 


MY    LORD    AND    MY    LADY. 

By  Mrs.  Forrester, 
Author  of  "Viva,"  "Mignon,"  &c. 

"  This  novel  will  take  a  high  place  among  the  successes  of  the  season.  It  is  as 
fresh  a  novel  as  it  is  interesting,  as  attractive  as  it  is  realistically  true,  as  full  of 
novelty  of  presentment  as  it  is  of  close  study  and  observation  of  life." — World. 

"A  love  story  of  considerable  interest.  The  novel  is  full  of  surprises,  and  will 
serve  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour  most  agreeably." — Dcdly  Telegraph. 

"  A  very  capital  novel.  The  great  charm  about  it  is  that  Mrs.  Forrester  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  society  which  she  describes.    It  is  a  book  to  read." — Standard. 

"  Mrs.  Forrester's  style  is  so  fresh  and  graphic  that  the  reader  is  kept  under  its 
spell  from  first  to  last." — fast. 


HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER:    and  Other  Tales. 

By  the  Author  of   "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

"This  is  an  interesting  book,  written  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  full  of  shrewd 
observation  and  kindly  feeling.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — .S^  James's  Qazette. 

"The  Author  of  'John  Halifax'  always  writes  with  grace  and  feeling,  and 
never  more  so  than  in  the  present  volume." — Morning  Post. 

" '  His  Little  Mother '  is  one  of  those  pathetic  stories  which  the  author  tells 
better  than  anybody  else." — John  Bull. 

"  This  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm  of 
which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity."— ff;a5^oic  Herald. 


Published  annually,  in   One  Vol.,  royal  8t'o,  with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  Qd. 

LODGERS    PEEEAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  FIFTY-SECOND  EDITION  TOR  1883  IS  NOW  EEADT. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  mos^ 
complete,  as  -well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Eon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  KoU  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

A  Iphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women, 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceased members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupvdoua 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  bo 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject" — Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  a\ihiect."— Standard. 
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POPULAR     MODERN     WORKS. 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  SIR   JOHN   GILBERT,    MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,    BIRKET 
FOSTER,  LEECH,  SANDYS,  TENNIEL,  ETC. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s. 


L— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacketfs  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  -what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature  '  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous  pro- 
ductions, and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in  its 
present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recommenda- 
tions of  a  clear,  bold  type  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of  being  well 
illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Morning  Post. 


IL— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"The  now  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  Avork  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one 
of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.    It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 

"This  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  between  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  is 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  growing  up  of  their 
children;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athenxum. 


IIL— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

.       BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Revieio. 

"  Mr.  Warburton  has  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title-page.  The  '  Realities  of  Eastern 
Trb.vel '  are  described  with  a  vividness  which  invests  them  with  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est;  while  the  'Romantic'  adventui'es  which  the  enterprising  tourist  met  with  in  his 
course  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  which  shows  how  much  he  enjoyed  these  reliefs  from 
the  ennui  of  every-day  life."— G'^ote. 


IV.— NATHALIE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 


" 'Nathalie' is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commamied  hy  her  which 
are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant.  We  should  not  soon  come  to  an  end  were  wo  to 
specify  all  the  delicate  touches  and  attractive  pictures  which  place  '  Nathalie  '  high  among 
books  of  its  class." — Atlienccuin. 


v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

"These  thoughts  are  good  and  humane.  They  are  thoughts  we  would  wish  women  to 
think :  they  are  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  treatises  upon  the  women  and  daugh- 
ters of  England,  which  were  fashionable  some  years  ago,  and  these  thoughts  mark  the 
progress  of  opinion,  and  indicate  a  higher  tone  of  character,  and  a  juster  estimate  of 
woman's  position." — A  thenxiiin. 

"This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  ia 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Morning  Fcst. 
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VI.— ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

'"Adam  Graeme '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  iu  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland  '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  'mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  wii.h  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed." — Morning 
Post. 


VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AKD 
MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made,  and 
will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  novels.  The  remarkable  originality  of 
its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  manners,  still  con- 
tinue the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to  say  enough,  though  we 
must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  the  Publishers'  Cheap  Standard 
Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever 
have  been  written." — Messenger. 


VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality 
and  geniality  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination.'' 
—4-thenaium. 


IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

_  "We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mrs.  Craik.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  'A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is 
fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The 
reader,  having  read  the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  per- 
suasion) to  return  and  read  again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure 
than  on  a  first  perusal.  The  whole  book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  deli- 
cacy; and,  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is  written  in  good  careful  English." — 
Ath€ncev7)i. 

"' A  Life  for  a  Life  '  is  a  book  of  a  high  class.  The  characters  are  depicted  with  a 
masterly  hand;  the  events  are  dramatically  set  forth;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and 
sketches  of  society  are  admirably  penned;  moreover,  the  work  has  an  object — a  clearly 
defined  moral — most  poetically,  most  beautifully  drawn,  and  through  all  there  is  that 
strong,  reflective  mind  visible  which  lays  bare  the  human  heart  and  human  mind  to  the 
very  core." — Morning  Post. 


X— THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  book  which  has  afforded  us  no  slight  gratification." — Athenmim.. 

"From  the  mixture  of  description,  anecdote,  biography,  and  criticism,  this  book  is  very 
pleasant  reading." — Spectator. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Obseiier. 
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XL— MAHGAEET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES." 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  is  a  certain  nobleness  iu  the  treatment  both  of 
sentiment  and  incident  which  is  not  often  found." — Athenxum. 


XIL— THE  OLD  JUDGE ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLONY. 

BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  sketches  of  colonial  life,  and  readers  could  not  have  a 
safer  guide  than  the  talented  author  of  this  work,  who,  by  a  residence  of  half  a  centui*y, 
has  practically  grasped  the  habits,  manners,  and  social  conditions  of  the  colonists  he  de- 
scribes. All  who  wish  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  pleasures  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  unlike  England  in  some  respects,  yet  like  it  in  many,  should  read  this  book." — 
John  Bull. 


XIIL— DARIEN;   OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

"Eliot  Warburton's  active  and  productive  genius  is  amply  exemplified  in  the  present 
book.  We  have  seldom  met  with  any  work  in  which  the  realities  of  history  and  the 
poetry  of  fiction  were  more  happily  interwoYen."— Illustrated  JVews. 


XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS 

OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  found 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of  their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact 
— or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down  for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance 
of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  Action."— Standard. 


XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett'g 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  distinctness  the  volumes  in  this  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  that  never  Hags." — Sund:(ij  Times. 

"•The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observer. 


XVL— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

BY  MRS.  G.  GRETTON. 

"Mrs.  (rretton  had  opportunities  which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  strangers  of  bocoming 
acquainted  with  the  inner  life  and  habits  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which  is  the 
very  centre  of  the  national  crisis.  We  can  praise  her  performance  as  interesting,  unexag- 
gerated,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction." — The  Times. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  timely,  life-like,  and  for  every  reason  to  be  recommended.  It 
is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  liking  the  writer  as  well  as  the  subject  The  work 
is  engaging,  because  real." — Athenxum. 
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XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing  New' displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day.    There  is  a  force  and  truthfulness  about  these 
tales  which  mark  them  as  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  of  all  lovers  of  Qctioix"— Morning  Post. 


XVIII.— LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  OF 
NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

«'We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."'— J/o?7i!n^  Post. 


XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax '  and 
*The  Caxtons.'  ''—Standard. 
"The  spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written  is  reflned  and  good." — Athenaeum. 
"This  is  in  every  sense  a  charming  novel" — Messenger. 


XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRATIVES, 
SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERJEANT  AT  LAW. 

"This  aitractive  book  will  be  perused  with  much  interest.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  singular  and  highly  romantic  stories." — John  Bull. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm  and  absorb  the  reader's 
attention.  The  present  cheap  and  elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen 
Ba.\fn."— Illustrated  jS'eics. 


XXI.— ADELE. 

BY    JULIA    KAYANAGH. 

"'AdHe'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  starry, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting.  The  interest  kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly 
to  the  close." — Athenctum. 

'•'Adele'  will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Miss  Kavanagh,  high  as  it  already  ranks." 
— John  Bull. 

"'Adele'  is  a  love-story  of  very  considerable  pathos  and  power.  It  s  a  very  clever 
novel." — Daily  News. 


XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF    "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"These  'Studies'  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  o.  right 
feeling,  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet,  genial  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kind  and  sympathetic  feeling 
for  all  things  good  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"These  'Studies  from  Life  '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— ;Sa^«/-c/a(/  Review. 
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XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting." — Athenceum. 


XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read ;  fit  for  the  study  as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table" and 
the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,;^gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  hoo^"— Athenaeum. 


XXY.— NO    CHURCH. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.    It  is  well  worth  the 
study. ' ' — A  thenceum. 
"A  work  of  great  originality,  merit,  and  power." — Standard. 


XXYI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athencritm. 

"A  charming  tale,  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

"  All  lovers  of  a  good  novel  will  hail  with  delight  another  of  Mrs.  Craik's  charming 
stories."— /o/jw  Bull 


XXVIL— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  'Lost  and  Saved'  will  be  read  with  eager  interest  by  those  who  love  a  touching  story. 
It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times. 

"This  story  is  animated,  full  of  exciting  situations  and  stirring  incidents.  The  charac- 
ters are  delineated  with  great  power.  Above  and  beyond  these  elements  of  a  good  novel, 
there  is  that  indefinable  charm  with  which  true  genius  invests  all  it  touches.'" — Daily  xVeecs. 


XXVIIL— LES  MISERABLES. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
Autliorised  Copyright  Engltsh  Translation. 

"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole  ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— QwarieW?/  lieview. 


XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interes  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  aud 
sentiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle  with 
repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work  of  art, 
and  so  we  intend  it" — Tfie  Times. 
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XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  EEV.  EDWAED  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  hiography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consol&tion."— Saturday  Review. 


XXXL— ST.  OLAVE'S. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JANITA'S  CROSS." 

"This  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as  well  as 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.     The  whole  book  is  worth  reading." — Athenceum. 

" '  St.  Olave's  '  belongs  to  a  lofty  order  of  fiction.  It  is  a  good  novel,  but  it  is  something 
more.  It  is  written  with  unflagging  ability,  and  it  is  as  even  as  it  is  clever.  The  author 
has  determined  to  do  nothing  short  of  the  best,  and  has  succeeded.''— J/arne'rtsr  Post. 


XXXII.— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize.    These 
'Traits '  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  American  humour."— Po5<. 


XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to 
render  human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own.'' — Times. 


XXXIY.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  tho  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  \d.si."— Athenceum. 

"A  novel  of  uncommon  merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-readers  will  feel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


XXXV.— AGNES. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


"  'Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenanim. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  tho  most  admirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there 
are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  '  Agnes  '  is 
a  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— J/orwirtgr  Post. 


XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  H.VLIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."' 

"Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  feeling  themselves  the 
better  for  the  effort.'"— /S/Jeciaior. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.    It  is  a  noble  hook.'"— -Morning  Post. 

"  '  A  Noble  Life '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  types  of  character  it  presents,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest" 
—Daily  News. 

XXXVII— NEW  AMERICA. 

BY  ^Y.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well"— 7"m)«. 
"We  recommend  "everyone  who  feels  any  interest  in   human  nature  to  read  Mr 
Dixon's  very  interesting  \ioo\l:'— Saturday  Review. 
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XXXVIII.— ROBEET  FALCONER. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 

" '  Eobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings."— Athenceum. 


XXXIX.— THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMxVN." 

"' The  Woman's  Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories." — Athemeum. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest.  The  characters  are 
masterpieces.    Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax."— i/ornjngf  Post. 


XL.— ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 

"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  novel    The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole  work 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour."— Quarter /j/  Review. 


XLL— DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DOXALD,  LL.D. 

"A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers."— ri/ne5. 


XLIL— A  BRAVE  LADY. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"We  earnestly  recommend  this  novel.  It  is  a  special  and  worthy  specimen  of  tho 
author's  remarkable  powers.     The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags." — Post. 

"'A  Brave  Lady'  thoroughly  rivets  the  unmingled  sympathy  of  the  reader,  and  her 
history  deserves  to  stand  foremost  among  the  authors  worka." — Daily  Telegraph. 


XLIII.— HANNAH. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  stoi-y,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  heaMtj."— Standard. 

"A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a. 
successful  noveUst." — Daily  News. 


XLIV.— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  wo  ever  road." — Standard. 
"' The  Americans  at  Home '  wiU  not  bo  less  popular  than  any  of  Judge  Halliburton's 
previous  works." — Morning  Post. 


XLY.— THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  stories  are  gems  of  narrative.  Indeed,  some  of  them,  in  their  touching  grace 
and  simplicity,  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  charm  even  beyond  tho  authoress's  most  popular 
novels.  Of  none  of  them  can  this  be  said  more  cmpbalically  than  of  that  which  ojieus  the 
series,  '  The  Unkind  Word.'  It  is  wonderful  to  soo  the  imaginative  power  displayed  ia 
the  few  delicate  touches  by  which  this  successful  love-stoiy  is  sketched  o\xl"—T/ie  L'dio. 
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XLVI.— A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" '  A  Eose  in  June '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its  own 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.'  ''—Times. 

"In  'A  Eose  in  June'  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  at  her  very  best  again.  The  book  is  full  of 
character,  drawn  with  the  most  delicate  of  touches." — Athenceum. 


XL VII.— MY  LITTLE  LADY. 

BY  E.  FRANCES  POYXTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
imaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

"This  story  presents  a  number  of  vivid  and  very  charming  pictures,  Indeed,  the  whole 
book  is  charming.  It  is  interesting  in  both  character  and  story,  and  thoroughly  good  of 
its  kind." — Saturday  Review. 


XLYIIL— PHOEBE,  JUNIOR. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on  growing 
to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn."' — Times. 

"  This  last  '  Chronicle  of  Carlingford '  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpasses  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawn." — Academy. 


XLIX.— LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE, 

"  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette." — Spectator. 

"This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest." — Academy. 


L.— SIR  GIBBIE. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.    There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
UieUk.e."— Athenaeum. 


LI.— YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

" '  Yonng  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English."'— 77w  Times. 

"  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.    It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome."'— ^^A^nopum. 

"  This  story  is  charmingly  tol±''—Tfie  Queen. 


LII.— LORD  BRACKENBURY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"A  vei-y  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  of  high-class 
covel-writLng,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is  plenty  of 
variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  '  verve"  in  the  book." — At/ieiitvum. 

"  'Lord  Brackenbury '  is  pleasant  reading  from  beginning  to  end."— Academy. 
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IT  WAS  A  LOYER  AND  HIS  LASS.     By  Mrs. 

Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,"  "  Agnes,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  Tn  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  Oliphant  exceedingly.  Her 
story  is  a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only 
for  the  sake  of  one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the 
admirable  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitlaud.  The  reader  is  carried  along  very  pleasantly 
in  following  the  simple  fortunes  of  a  pretty  country  girl  and  her  lover.  The  quiet 
life  of  the  three  sisters,  Margaret,  Jean,  and  Lilias  Murray,  is  painted  with  many 
exquisite  touches  of  realism." — Times. 

"Had  not  Mrs.  Oliphant  obtained  long  ago  a  well-earned  reputation,  her  last 
volumes  would  have  secured  her  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  dis- 
tinctively Scottish  novel.  She  has  never  more  effectively  set  forth  the  character- 
istics of  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  gentlewoman  than  in  the  portraits  of  Margaret, 
Jean,  and  Lilias  Murray.  The  accuracy  of  these  sketches  is  in  the  author's  most 
finished  stjlQ:" —Athenceum. 

I  HAVE  LIVED  AND  LOVED.     By  Mrs.  For- 

RESTER,  Author  of  "  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  "  My  Lord  and  my  Lad}^," 

&c.  Third  Edition.  3  vols. 
"  '  I  Have  Lived  and  Loved '  is  written  with  extreme  cleverness,  and  the  plot  is 
constructed  with  skill.  It  deals  with  certain  phases  of  society  in  which  the  readers 
of  novels  are  very  generally  interested.  It  is  a  transcript  of  what  actually  goes 
on  in  a  good  many  drawing-rooms  a,nd  country  houses,  and  therefore  it  will  come 
with  a  pleasantly  piquant  familiarity  to  those  who  are  of  the  smart  world,  and 
with  a  sense  of  revelation  to  those  who  are  not." — The  World. 

FETTERED  YET  FREE.    By  Alice  King,  Author 

of  "  Queen  of  Herself,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Miss  King's  new  novel  is  brightly  written." — Athenceum. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  Hope  Millwood,  the  heroine,  is  a  charming  type  of 
womanhood." — Morning  Post. 

"  Novel-readers  whose  beau-ideal  is  a  sensational  beginning  and  a  happy  ending 
will  find  much  to  attract  them  in  Miss  King's  new  novel.  The  story  is  relieved 
by  some  graceful  passages  and  some  attractive  characters."— /o/2«  Bull. 

BID  ME  DISCOURSE.    By  Mary  Cecil    Hay, 

Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton's  Money,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  '  Bid  me  Discourse '  is  charming,  and  in  Miss  Hay's  best  style ;  it  is  worthy  of 
the  author.  She  has  relieved  her  story  by  some  true  touches  of  humour." — 
Morning  Post. 

"  There  are  some  deftly  drawn  and  touching  character  scenes  which  make  '  Bid 
me  Discourse '  an  eminently  readable  story." — Daily  Tele^jraph. 

A  STORY  OF   CARNIVAL.     By  Mary  A.  M. 

Hoppus,  Author  of  "  Five-Chimney  Farm,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"  Miss  Hoppus  has  written  a  good  story,  which  will  raise  her  reputation  as  a 
novelist.    The  descriptive  parts  are  very  fresh  and  spirited,  and  the  characters 
secure  our  interest  at  once ;  they  arc  lifelike  and  full  of  y'lgoxxx:'— Athenceum. 

RED  RYVINGTON.  By  William  Westall,  Author 

of  "Larry  Lohengrin,"  &c.  "3  vols. 
"A  singularly  interesting  and  attractive  novel.    The  story  is  refreshing  and 
delightful.     It  is  characterised  by  a  clearness  of  conception  and  a  finish  of  craft- 
manship  which  make  it  generally  satisfying  to  the  ve^iXev.''— Spectator. 

A  GOLDEN  BAR.     By  the  Author  of  ^'  Christina 

North,"  "  Under  the  Limes,"  &c.     3  vols. 
'"A  Golden  Bar'  is  pleasant  reading,  every  page  being  instinct  with  refine- 
ment; while  there  is  freedom  from  exaggeration  and  gentle  humour  iu  the  draw- 
ing of  every  character."— /o/</t  Bull. 
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SAM'S   SWEETHEAET.      By  Helen    Mathers, 

Author  of  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  "  Cherry  Ripe  !"  &c.     3  vols. 

A  MAID  CALLED  BARBARA.     By  Catharine 

Childar,  Author  of   "  The  Future  Marquis,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE   SENIOR  SONGMAN.     By  the  Author  of 

"  St.  Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,"  &c.     3  vols. 

FARMER  JOHN.    By  George  Holmes.    3  vols. 

CJust  ready.) 

HER  SAILOR  LOVE.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author 

of  "  Patty,"  "  Diane,"  &c.     3  vols". 
"  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  written  her  book  well.    The  story  is  fairly  constructed,  and 
the  descriptions  and  general  phrase  also  deserve  commendation." — Academy. 

MONGRELS.    By  T.  AYilton.    3  vols. 

"A  very  clever  novel.    It  shows  much  talent."— Posi. 

"A  bright  and  diverting  story,  full  of  effective  scenes  and  descriptions.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in  it.  The  author's  narrative  is  entertaining:  it  is 
told  with  point  and  spirit.'" — Athenceum. 

"A  novel  of  far  more  than  average  excellence.  It  is  thoughtfully  and  consist- 
ently wrought  out,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  to  the  close." — Scotsman. 

WHAT  HAST  THOU  DONE  1    By  J.  Fitzgerald 

MoLLOT,  Author  of  "  Court  Life  Below  Stairs,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  This  clever  story  is  much  above  the  average.  The  descriptions  of  Irish  life 
are  especially  good." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

"A  bright,  pleasant,  and  interesting  novel.  It  contains  scenes  in  Bohemia, 
scenes  in  high  life  in  London,  and  scenes  in  Ireland."— Co««?.v  Gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Molloy's  new  story  is  a  good  example  of  his  peculiar  style,  refined  and 
pointed  in  one,  a  combination  not  easy  of  achievement.  The  tale  opens  with  a 
lifelike  description  of  an  Irish  iov^xx.''— Sunday  Times. 

WOODROFFE.     By  Mrs.  Randolph,   Author  of 

'^  Gentianella,"  "^Yild  Hyacinth,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  Mrs.  Kandolph's  '  "Woodroffe '  "^is  a  clever  description  of  a  country  house  in- 
habited by  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  and  so  far  sustains  her  reputation  for  easy 
and  truthful  writing.  Constance  Woodroffe  and  her  sister  are  good  specimens  of 
English  girls,  with  sufficient  difference  of  character  to  give  them  realiiy."— 
Athenxum.  ■,    .      -,       , 

"  '  Woodroffe '  is  a  novel  which  mothers  may  safely  put  mto  their  daughters 
hands,  which  is  saying  a  great  d.esLl.'" —Whitehall  Review. 

MISS   CHEYNE  OF  ESSIL^IONT.     By  James 

Grant,  Author  of  "  Romance  ot  War,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  wholesome  and  entertaining  romance  of  modern  life.  The  plot  is  well- 
constructed  and  exceedingly  dramatic,  and  the  characters  are  sketched  with  that 
care  and  ability  for  which  Mr.  Grant  is  justly  celebrated."— i/or/iiHt;  Post. 

"The  author  of  'Komanceof  War'  shows  in  his  last  book  no  diminution  of 
vigour.  His  tale  is  much  more  readable  than  the  ordinary  run  of  love  stories.'— 
Athenceum. 

SANGUELAC.    By  Percy  Greg,  Author  of  "  Ivy  : 

Cousin  and  Bride,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  most  enjoyable  book  to  read.    In  many  respects  it  will  be  accounted  Mr. 
Greg's  best  novel.    On  one  side  it  is  a  story  with  a  stirring  plot  and  several  very 
interesting  and  admirably  drawn  characters;  on  another  it  is  a  novel  with  a 
purpose."— /Sipec^a^or. 
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